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FOREWORD 

I have great pleasure in writing a Foreword to this book 
which is based on the thesis presented by my friend, Prof. 
A. M. Upadhyay for the Ph.D. Degree in Sanskrit of Gujarat 
University, Ahmedabad. There are eleven Chapters in this 
ibook and, with the exception of the concluding chapter, 
A Synoptic View of Acsrya Hemacandra's Life and Works, 
each chapter treats of some of the leading topics or Concepts 
in Sanskrit Poetics (and Aesthetics)-a subject in which 
Indian mind has achieved particular excellence. 

The present work mainly deals with a critical study of 
Acharya Hemacandra's Kavyanusasana, This work has been 
generally belittled and undeservedly criticised by the historians 
of Sanskrit Literature and Sanskrit Poetics. Keith dismisses it 
in four lines: "In the contemporary of Mammata, Hemacandra, 
we find a placid borrowing from Mammata, Abhinavagupta, 
Hajasekhara, the Vakrokti-jivita and so on. His Kavysnu&sana, 
with the Viveka by himself, is destitute of originality, but 
contains a section on dramaturgy." P. V. Kane condemns it 
in these words : "The Kavyanusasana is a compilation and 
exhibits hardly any originality. It borrows wholesale from the 
Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara, the Kavyaprakasa, the 
Dhvanyaloka and from Abhinavagupta's works." S. K. De in 
his Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetics charges 
Hemachandra of plagiarism. These historians are however not 
fair to Acsrya Hemacandra and his Kavyanusasana. It is 
indeed surprising that such a scholarly, carefully designed, 
well organized work on poetics should have remained almost 
entirely unacknowledged. The work makes no claim to 
originality like Dhivanyaloka but Kavyanusasana deserves to be 
treated as a respectable compendium of previous noteworthy 
writings, like Ksvya-praksSa. Instead of briefly summarising 
Jn his own language the theories and doctrines of his 
predecessors, too illustrious to be mentioned by name, he 
presents them in their original form. We will be only betraying 
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poverty of imagination and scant respect for Acarya 
Hemacandra's intelligence if we were to insinuate that he 
pretended that ail the excerpts and extracts which he quoted 
would pass as his own. The truth is that he regards the 
masterpieces of his predecessors as the property of the 
entire world. 


It is gratifying that Prof. Upadhyay’s approach to 
Ksvyanusasana is markedly free from strong prejudices of 
the historians mentioned above. His remarkably fine study of 
Hemacandra's Kavyanusasana will help restore or set right 
the balance and lead to a proper evaluation of Acarya 
Hemacandra's encyclopaedic compendium. He brings to the 
study of KavyanusSsana a mind adequately equipped in 
literature and literary criticism. He has imbibed and assimilated 1 
the ideas and critical thought embodied in the wellknown works 
and research papers of modern Sanskrit scholars and critics 
and made their judicious use in explaining and elucidating 
Hemachandra, whose encyclopaedic scholarship and eclectic 
attitude and lucid exposition has produced this masterly 
manual of Sanskrit poetics. Prof. Upadhyay’s approach is 
marked by sympathetic attitude and he is fair and just in 
his praise of Acarya Hemacandra and his Kavyanu&sana. 
His exposition of the various topics dealt with by the Acarya. 
is very clear and methodical. The analytical table of contents 
with which the thesis is prefaced will greatly facilitate readers.. 
His command of language and fascinating style of writing 
are praiseworthy. It is chiefly on the expository side that the 
excellence of Prof. Upadhyay's work lies. 


We warmly welcome this study as a notable addition to 
the number of works in English on Sanskrit Poetics (and 
aesthetics). 


5, Suruchi Society, 
Dixit Road Extension, 
Vile Parle (East), 


V. M. Kulkarni 


Bombay 400057 


WORDS OF WELCOME 


It was first Prof. R. C. Parikh and then both Prof. Parikh 
f- and Dr. V. M. Kulkarni who placed before the learned a 
critical text of the Ksvyanu&sana of Acarya Hemacandra. 
Both the editors have brought out the real worth of the work 
which covers the entire span of Sanskrit Alamkarassstra and 
also dramaturgy, a unique feat not performed by any earlier 
V- author. True, Hemacandra was not a founder of any system 
of thought as is the case with the great AnandaVardhana, but 
the latter's ideas got rooted in the minds of literary critics 
and were fully explained, established and accepted in the 
literary world of later alaniksrikas, chiefly through the efforts 
of such stalwarts as Abhinavaguptapada, Mammata and 
Hemacandra, Visvanatha and others. In fact Acarya 
Hemacandra was the instrument in the spread of the tenets 
of the Kashmir School of thought in Gujarat, to the 
disadvantage of the Malava School as represented by Bhoja 
and others. The real value of His Viveka was brough out by 
Dr. Kulkarni when with its help he reconstructed almost the 
whole portion of Abhinavabharati on the 7th Ch. of the 
" Natyasastra of Bharata. Hemacandra fully inherited the 
wisdom of his predecessors and presented it in a neat fashion 
# for the next generations to come. The undue criticism 
advanced by Dr. Kane, Dr. De and Dr. Keith and scholars 
belonging to that generation should be rightly forgotten. And 
it is exactly here that Dr. Upadhyay's thesis shows the way. 
He has not only interpreted Hemacandra in the right 
perspective but has tried to place him on the high pedestal to 
which he belongs. I welcome Prof. Dr. Upadhyay’s work. 

Ahmedabad 380 009 T. S. Nandi 
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PREFACE 

This publication of ‘The Kavygnusasana of Acharya 
Hemachandra ; A Critical Study' represents, for me, the 
fulfilment of a fond dream of supplying the commonly felt need 
for a comprehensive, analytical, critical and comparative study 
-of the entire three-tier text of Acharya Hemachandra's 
Kavysnusasana. This work is a thoroughly revised and 
considerably improved version of my Ph.D. thesis which was 
submitted to the Gujarat University in 1985, 

The Study presented here represents afresh look at the three 
-tier text of the Ksvyanusasana and its manifold conceptual and 
theoretic facets. In view of the fact that a proper theoretic basis 
-of this work was not sufficiently realised, it was adjudged a mere 
text book modelled on the Kavyaprakasa, But, from a theoretical 
standpoint, the KavyanusSsana. constitutes a very prominent 
work in the Kashmirian tradition of Sanskrit poetics as also 
in the realm of Rasadhvani theory. The present Study concen¬ 
trates on the doctrinaire as well as the eclectic aspects of the 
■Kavyanusasana, and I am glad to say that a novel approach 
■of study has been brought to bear upon this study so as to 
highlight the fact that the Kavysnusasana is written in the best 
tradition of the Dhvani School, and it deserves to be rated 
very highly as a standard treatise on Indian Poetics and 
Dramaturgy. In fact, its theoretical affiliations make it a 
milestone in the early history of the Dhvani doctrine and, by 
any yardstick, it is an authoritative spokesman of the aesthetics 
of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta in the same way as 
Mammata's Kavyaprakasa is an authoritative work of the 
Rasadhvani School. 

I am grateful to Dr. V, M. Kulkarni for his illuminating 
foreword to this volume, which, I believe, will serve as an 
authoritative introduction to my work. I also thank Dr. T. S. 
Mandi, my esteemed guide, for his ‘Words of Welcome.' 




In preparing such an exhaustive study on a complete 
technical, three-tier text like the KsvyanuSssana, I have utilised 
a number of ancient and modern critical works and I would 
like to acknowledge my deep debt of gratitude to these 
Purvasuris. In this connection, I must mention the works of 
Prof. R. C. Parikh, Prof. R. B. Athavale, Dr. V. Raghavan, 
Dr. V. M. Kulkami, Dr. K. Krishnamoorthi, R. Gnoli, Masson 
and Patwardhan, Dr. P. V. Kane, Dr. S. K. De, Prof. S. P. 
Bhattacharya and several other eminent scholars from which l 
have derived much guidance and help. 

I thank Dr. R. C. Dwivedi and Dr. M. C, Pathak for their 
kind words about this work. 

I am happy to mention that the late Prof. R- B. Athavale f 
with whom 1 had a long association took a lot of interest in 
my thesis and, on two occasions, just before his passing 
away, expressed the desire that the work should be published 
and also blessed my work. 

Shri Haresh J. Patel, proprietor of Darshan Printers and 
and his dedicated Staff have done a commendable job of 
printing and they deserve sincere thanks. I must also thank. 
Shri Jagadish L. Upadhyay of the Gujarat Univrsity Press for 
his help in correcting the proofs. 

It may be noted That I have romanized all Sanskrit words 
I except the name Acharya Hemachandra. 

I would like to thank Hon. Kum. Chandrika P, Kenia, 
Minister of State for Education, Maharashtra State, and Prof. 
J. H. Dave, Hon. Director, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
for their association with the inanguration of this book at a 
function on the 2nd Oct., 1987 in Bombay. 

Vijaya Dashami, October 2,1987 

B/22 Krupa Aparments, A. M. Upadhyay 

Near Lavanya Society, 

Vasana, Ahmedabad 380007 
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PRELUDE 


The Kavyanusasana of Achsrya Hemachandra is an important 
work on Sanskrit Sahityasastra, and is well known to scholars 
both in India and abroad. Hemachandracharya needs no introdu¬ 
ction to the students of Indian Literature because, in the words 
of Prof. S. P. Bhattacharya, he “is known to the students of 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa literatures as a writer who 
utilized to the full his extensive and varied scholarship in what¬ 
ever department he worked and racorded what he thought worth 
recording for the benefit of posterity”. 1 Hemachandracharya's 
versatility and encyclopaedic knowledge embraced many fields 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit learning and in the galaxy of Jain 
writers, Hemachandra is the “brightest star”, having been a 
voluminous writer who wrote on numerous branches of study. 2 
His prolific writings includs works on a variety of important 
subjects ranging from Grammar, Lexicography, Prosody, Poetics 
and Dramaturgy to Philosophy, Logic, Biography, Psychology 
as well as several poetical or creative-narrative works. 

Among the scientific works of Hemachandra, his Anu&sana 
series-the Sabdanu&sana, the Kavyanusasana and the 
Chando'nusSsana - deserves special mention, In writing this 
series, Hemachandra's aim appears to have been to provide 
1 excellent authoritative works on such subjects as Grammar, 
Poetics and Prosody for the students of Sanskrit Composition. 



What strikes us most about this series of the Anusasana 
works is the inter-connection between the different AnusSsanas. 
Thus, while the Sabdanu&sana, his magnum opus, is his first 
Important scientific work on Grammar or Sabda, the Ksvya- 
nusasana is his second comprehensive and authoritative 
scientific treatise on Kavyasastra or Poetics. The inter-connection 
between these two works, apart from the identity of authorship, 
;js that, while the first Anusasana deals with the topic of correct 
speech", the second one, i.e., the Ksvyinutesana, deals with 
the poetic aspect of the “correct speech", i.e. Poetics. In fact, 
Wemachandra himself points out this inter-connection when he 
says (K.A.S. 1.2): “The correct speech was discussed by us in 
the SabdSnusasana; now its poetic aspect is being laid down by 
us in its correct form." In the first verse of his Chando’nusasana 
too he states that having completed Sabda-Ktvya-Anusasanas, 
tie now speaks of the Anusasana of the Chandas or metres 
■useful for poetry. 3 Of these three Anusasanas, while the first 
one viz. the Sabdanusssana (the science of language) was 
written at the request of Siddharaja Jayasimha, the other two 
Anusasanas were significantly meant for the'people in general 
or as the introductory verse divulges Hemachandra's aim, the 
Kavyanusasana was composed to delight ‘the learned ones'. 

The : A Brief Introduction 

The Kavyanusasana, as the title suggests, is a work on 
the science of Poetry or Poetics. It is a comprehensive treatise 
on all the different aspects of poetry. Within the space of 
eight chapters and two hundred and eight Satras or aphorisms, 
it deals not only with all the important topics connected with 
the creation and appreciation of Poetry, but also, with the 
different types of heroes and heroines, the themes and forms 
and other aspects of dramatic and poetic compositions. Thus 
, it is an authoritative and extensive work on Indian Poetics in 
,i|ts many aspects. In the history and field of Sanskrit Poetics, 
therefore, the Kavyanu&sana should rank side by fite with 
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the Kavyaprakasa of Mammata, the Srngaraprakasa of Bhojaraja 
and the Sahityadarpana of Visvanatha. Indeed at the time of 
its composition, the Snigaraprakasa must have been the only 
comprehensive work on Poetics and Dramaturgy, since, although 
: 1he Kavyaprakasa was an important work on Poetics, yet it did 
.not cover the topics on Dramaturgy and consequently it did 
.not satisfy the requirements of a comprehensive work dealing 
both with Poetics and Dramaturgy. Again, even as far as the 
•subject of poetics is concerned, Mammata's Kavyaprakasa 
followed a method of treatment which was a bit tough and 
its language and style were a little too terse and abstruse 
for a beginner. On the other hand, Bhojaraja's Srngsraprakssa 
was much too large and bulky a treatise, and it followed a 
poetic tradition which was somewhat off-beat in tenor and 
treatment when compared to the Kashmirian tradition of Poetics. 

The Kashmirian Tradition of Poetics 

It is an acknowledged fact that Kashmir has produced a 
^galaxy of brilliant authors on Indian Poetics and Aesthetics. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the subject of Sanskrit Poetics 
.received a tremendous momentum from its early beginning 
and reached its zenith at the hands of the various Kashmirian 
•authors. For, “Kashmir, from early times and particularly in 
this period, has been the land that furnished the material 
.groundwork and gave the signal to start for investigations by 
writers all over the country." 4 The sincere and tireless efforts 
' of Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta and Mammata need a 
particular mention in this connection because with these 
.authors, the theory of Dhvani, with its emphasis on the 
“Resadhvani", came to dominate the scene in Poetics not 
•only in Kashmir but also elsewhere in the country; and the 
•advent of the Dhvani-theory revolutionized the concepts of 
poetry and poetics. The Dhvani theory necessitated a reorga¬ 
nisation of all the other elements of poetry viz., Guna, Dosa, 
Alamkara, etc., since it posited Dhvani or Rasa as the most 
(important principle of Literary Criticism. 
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Hemachandra’s Theoretical Objective 

Hemachandra's composition of the Kavyanusasana, viewed! 
against the background of the Dhvani-theory, reveals the 
fact that, being an ardent admirer of the Dhvani principle and' 
the theory of Rasadhvani, Hemachandra must have felt the* 
need to prepare a comprehensive work on Poetics representing, 
the predominance of the principle of Dhvani. And it can be 
stated without any hesitation that the Kavyanusasana fulfils- 
this task of following, in the main, the trend set up by 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, followed by Mammata, 
admirably. For, “In the department of poetics, where as am 
early Nibandha writer, he (i.e. Hemachandra) made his name, 
constructive work had given place to systematizing and 
co-ordination by the end of the century and it had become the 
fashion to formulate, elucidate or tabulate whatever was taught: 
by great masters." 5 Undoubtedly, therefore, the Kavyanusasana. 
occupies an important place in the field of Sanskrit Poetics, 
faithfully following as it does, the all-important Rasadhvani 
doctrine in all its ramifications. 

While remaining loyal to the Dhvani School, the Kavya¬ 
nusasana attempts to be as comprehensive as possible, since its 
main objective is to bring together all the important discussions 
on the relevant topics both of Poetics and Dramaturgy, So, it: 
was with a view to preparing a complete text-book on all the 
relevant topics of Poetics - whether they traditionally belonged 
to the science of Poetics or to that of Dramatics ~ that 
Hemachandracharya undertook to compose this work. 6 And' 
his credit lies in thrashing and systematizing things utilized' 
and in modifying them when that is necessary as evidenced in 
his incorporation of the Alamkarasam%s of the Dhv.Al. Oh, Ili 
which Mammata did not incorporate in the K.P.; in his finding 
fault with Mammata's eightfold division of Gu?ibutavyafigya^ 
and in his use of Kuntaka's approach towards figures of 
speech, 7 


(Hemachandra's Style of Composition 

The Kavyanusasana has been composed In the satra style 
:so far as the main topics are concerned, but the author has 
supplemented it with a gloss called the ■’Alariikaracudamani" 
•for explaining the views presented In the Sutras. This gloss 
consists of a prose exposition as well as illustrations to 
•facilitate easy comprehension of the topics dealt with in the 
body of the Sutra text. Thus the Sutras, numbering 208, 
together with the gloss and the illustrations cited to bring 
home the various concepts under explanation, constitute the 
text of this work, the Kavyanusasana. And this text of the 
Kavyanusasana provides a fairly complete, systematic and lucid 
■exposition of and information on the subject of Sahityasastra 
with the express purpose of imparting proficiency to the 
general student of this Sastra, However, from the point of 
view of the advanced student, it was necessary to achieve 
■completeness of information and fullness of treatment in 
regard to the several complex and Intricate aspectis of poetics 
■and Dramaturgy. Hence, to achieve that goal, Hemachandra 
composed another commentary, a kind of super-commentary or 
Tika, in which he incorporated “all the available discussions of 
the previous writers on the subject treated”. Hemachandracharya 
■calls this super-commentary by the name of “Viveka", Thus, 
when we speak of the Kavyanusasana, we not only mean the 
Satras, the Vrtti or gloss with illustrations, but also the 
Viveka Tika-especially when we are critically looking at it as 
a comprehensive, authoritative and useful text-book on Indian 
Literary Criticism. And it is, actually, due to the three-tier 
method adopted by the author of Kavyanusasana that the work 
(has been considered dependable for the study of Sahityasastra, 
and it has retained its currency as a text-book during the 
past several centuries. 

The Nature and the Division of the Contents 

The Kavyanusasana is divided into eight chapters and, 
■on an analysis of the contents of these chapters, it is 
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obvious that, while the first six chapters are devoted to an- 
exhaustive treatment of all the relevant aspects of Sanskrit 
poetics, the seventh and the eighth chapters furnish a general 
description of the different types of the hero and the heroine 
in a literary composition and the various kinds of poetic 
compositions or literary forms in which Drama occupies a 
very important place. Thus, within the span and expanse of 
eight chapters, Hemachandra has concentrated on exhaustively 
dealing with the subject of Sahityasastra as a whole. And, 
as already mentioned, in this work, we get a detailed tratment 
of each important topic, furnished with interesting discussions 
and critical observations on many major and minor matters 
and a large number of lively as well as instructive verses, 
cited from numerous works from the vast Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Literatures, to explicate important literary concepts 
such as the purpose of poetry, the grounds of poetry, the 
equipment of a poet, the nature or definition of poetry, the 
essential constituent elements of poetry - Word, Sense, Senti¬ 
ment, Excellences, Poetic Blemishes and Figures of Speech,, 
the theories of word and meaning, various linguistic, semantic 
and poetic processes that aid the aesthetic or poetic enjoy¬ 
ment, the factors that hinder this process, the characteristics 
and types of the heroes and heroines and the divisions of 
compositions with their sub-divisional characteristics. 

The Siginficant Title of the Work 

Thus the Ksvyanusasana systematically deals with all the 
different aspects of Kavya in Its broadest sense and justifies 
its existence and name. Kuntaka, the author of the Vakrokti- 
jivita, says that writers must name their works in such a way 
that the name itself reveals the core of the subject. This is a 
sound piece of advice which stipulates that works should' 
be significantly named. Tested on this touch-stone, the 
title of the Ksvyanu&sana appears entirely appropriate and' 
significant. Because, while the word Kavya was generally 
utilized by the earlier authors either with Alamksra or PrakSsa 


(as in the case of Kavyalamkara or Kavyaprakasa) to signify 
certain view-points, but in the case of Hemachandra, the work, 
viz. the Kavyanusasana, is part of a series of works to 
deal scientifically with the Sanskrit Language and Literature. 
This is the significance of the words Sabda, Kavya and 
Chanda being compounded with Anu»asana. in this sense, this 
work is a treatise on the science of Literature or Kavyassstra. 
It will be noticed that Hemachandra’s employment of the 
title “Kavyrmusasana'’ is a departure from the general trend 
since he wanted to treat of Poetics and Dramaturgy as an 
independent discipline or Departmeht of Letters. A study of 
this work reveals that with its Sutras, the gloss, the super¬ 
commentary and a wealth of critical and illustrative material! 
as well as with its systematic arrangement and treatment of 
the subject-matter, the name “KavySniisSsana" given to the 
work stands fully vindicated and as such the work deserves 
the title of the ‘Science of Poetry’ or the treatise on Literature, 
i.e., Sahitya&stra. 

The Purpose and Method of the Critical Study 

In view of the fact that Hemachandrachsrya himself deve¬ 
lops the subject-matter of his work by keeping in view the 
logical connection of the topics with the central Idea of Litera¬ 
ture, and in order to study the rich critical material presented 
under the different topics In the different chapters in a graded 
manner, it has been thought advisable to attempt a critical 
study of the Kavysnu&sana with Its gloss and the Illustrations 
in the gloss along with the Viveka Commentary which Is full 
of critical and illustrative material, chapter-wise, by critically 
studying the contents of the three-tier text in each chapter, 
together with a comparative assessment of the topics and 
concepts so studied. Thus the poetical concepts dealt with 
in the eight chapters have been critically studied in the first 
seven chapters and the study is finalised by reviewing 
Hemachandra's "Theory of Literature” and by attempting a 
“Critical Review of Hemachandra’s Achievement" in the 
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Kavyanusasana as a whole, thus showing its importance today 
in the field of Indias Aesthetics. 

Thus almost the whole of the study has been taken up 
by the conceptual and critical study of the text. And the last 
chapter attempts to consider synoptical ly the questions conne- 
cted with the life and works of Hemachandrachsrya as well as 
such allied matters as are of historical and general interest. 

Study of the Viveka Commentary 

it is well known that the Viveka Commentary on the 
Kavyanusasana is a mine of much valuable critical as well as 
illustrative material, In view of this, a sincere attempt is made 
to provide a detailed and thorough study of the Viveka 
Commentary in so far as its critical as well as the illustrative 
aspects are concerned. And, it can be confidently stated that 
the study of the body of the Kavyanusasana text including 
the gloss along with the whole of the Viveka spread over the 
whole work shows the Kavyanusasana in a new light and 
brings out much aesthetically stimulating information which 
has great critical value, The gloss is intended to extend the 
views of the Satrakara, while the Viveka Commentary aims at 
'explaining in great detail.' In other words, the Viveka of the 
Kavyanusasana serves to further explain the Sutras as well as 
the gloss, and to add something new to what is given in the 
body of the text. Hence its importance. 

Hemachandra's unconventional and independent views on 
several major and minor issues found lying scattered in the 
gioss and the Viveka Commentary have been carefully corre¬ 
lated in detailed expositions in the course of the study of the 
text and critically reviewed in order to provide a new perspec¬ 
tive to judge this work. Thus, this whole study is made with 
a view to (1) appreciating Hemachandra's approach to Poetry, 
(2) reviewing its merits and short-comings in a critical manner, 
and (3) bringing out the importance of the critical and literary 


material found in the three-tier text, explaining its theoretical 
.implications, 

The method of study is so devised as to help the under¬ 
standing of the text in all its three layers and aspects as also 
to bring out the sense of each and every passage-especially 
•of the Viveka text which has been only partially handled so 
far. Care is taken to evaluate the views presented here so as 
to help judge the work of Hemachandra and realize his place 
>in Sanskrit Poetics. 

This study thus deals with all such topics of the Sanskrit 
:Sahityasastra as are intimately connected with poets, poetry 
.and poetics, and reviews critically many major or minor issues 
arising out of the text in so far as the composition and 
.appreciation of poetry are concerned. It also attempts to 
•correlate scattered opinions and views and comments and 
-observations with the author's Theory of Literature and studies 
carefully the complex interplay of a wide range of factors in 
the creative process. 

It will be seen that Hemachandra's three tier text tackles 
theoretical ideas and concepts in an integrated manner. Hence 
the method of this critical and analytical study is essentially 
an integrated one. As a result, it has become possible to 
systematically highlight Hemachandra's considered views on 
the highways and byways of Sanskrit literary criticism. As 
our chief concern here has been with Hemachandra's Poetics- 
Aesthetics, I have followed the method of presentation of 
this study as under : 

Chapter One : The Poetic Universe 

Chapter Two : The Poetic Meaning 

Chapter Three : The Aesthetic Experience 

Chapter Four : The Poetic Blemishes or Dosas 



Chapter Five 
Chapter Six 
Chapter Seven 

Chapter Eight 

Chapter Nine 
Chapter Ten 

Chapter Eleven 


The Poetic Excellence or Gunas 
The Poetic Embellishments or Alamkapas? 
Treatment of the Characteristics of The 
Hero and The Heroine pramatis Personae) 
The Types of Compositions or Literary 
Forms 

Hemachandra’s Theory of Literature 
Conclusion : A Critical Review of Hema- 
chandra's Achievement 
A Synoptic View of Hemachandrscharya's 
Life and Works 



THE POETIC UNIVERSE 


Broadly speaking, the first chapter of the Kavyanu&sana 
is concerned with the aim, the scope and the province of the 
science of poetry in consonance with the then latest theories 
of poetry. The author of the Kavyanusasana,- Aclmrya Hema- 
chandra, therefore, picks and chooses such topics of the Sanskrit 
Sshitya&stra as are intimately connected with poets, poetry 
and poetics, and, after arranging them in a graded manner, 
sets about dealing with them in this chapter as systematically 
and comprehensively as possible. Thus he treats of the topics of, 


(1) the “correct speech" and the “poetic speech", 

(2) the purpose of poetry, 

(3) the grounds of poetry, 

(4) the training and equipmi 








(9) the definitions of Dosa, Guna and Alamkara, i.e., the 
Poetic Blemishes, Excellences and Embellishments, 
respectively, 

(10) the creative and aesthetic principle of Rasa and Dhvani, 

(11) the nature and functions of the word and the sense 

(12) the suggested meaning-its varieties and examples, its 
relation with the primary and the secondary powers of 
the word, and 

(13) the best type of the suggested sense: Rasa-Dhvani, its 
definition, varieties and illustrations, 

The array of the different topics connected with the various 
aspects of the composition and appreciation of Kavya, 
impressive as it is, reveals at once, on the one hand, the 
importance of these topics in the author's Theory of Literature 
and, on the other, the complex interplay of a wide range of 
factors in the creative process, But, on an analysis of the 
various poetical concepts treated of in this chapter, we find 
that it is not only the wide range of the topics, terms and 
concepts that is impressive here, but it is also the logical and 
graded arrangement of these topics and concepts as well as 
the extensive and intensive discussions that are attempted in 
relation to these topics, terms and concepts that both attract 
and satisfy the reader, 

As mentioned in the Prelude, the author of the Kavyanu- 
sasana has adopted a three-tier method, a novel method indeed, 
which involves the composition of the aphorisms, of an expla¬ 
natory gloss (Vrtti) with examples and of a super-commentary 
(Tika). It seems the name Kavyanusasana applies to the apho¬ 
risms which state the topics and define them in a traditionally 
accepted terminology of poetics while the gloss or Vrttj called 
the Alamkaracudsmani explains and makes the Sutras or 
aphorisms easy or intelligible through the method of 
elucidation, discussion and illustration.. The purpose of the 
super-commentary or Tika called the Vjveka seems to be to 
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supply additional theoretical information and to attempt an 
in-depth discussion of several important terms, ideas and 
concepts related to the topic under discussion for the more 
advanced reader of the text, The Viveka as also the Alamkara- 
Cudamani, contains a large number of interesting and instructive 
verses culled from the vast Sanskrit literature in order to 
illustrate and bring home to the reader the abstract concepts 
dealt with in the body of the text. 

The Benedictory Verses 

The first chapter opens with two verses which purport to 
be benedictory verses. Of these two verses, the first one briefly 
states that Acharya Hemachandra, after tendering his obeisance 
to the Supreme Soul, composes the (tretise calleld) KavyanuSas- 
ana with a view to delight the learned (in the filed of Poetics). 
It appears that this opening verse of the Alamkaracudamani is 
merely an introductory verse in which the title of the treatise 
as well as the author’s name are mentioned in all humility. 
The author, therefore, composes another benedictory verse (1,1) 
-a regular benedictory verse, a MaiigalaMa which marks the 
commencement of the Kavyanu&sana proper in keeping with 
the time-honoured practice of ancient Sanskrit writers who 
usually begin their works with a salutation or benediction 
with a view to propitiating the appropriate diety and warding 
off obstacles in the path of the successful completion of the 
work undertaken, 1 In the present verse (1,1), Hemachandra 
propitiates the Jaim speech, 2 viz, the Ardhamagadhi language in 
which the religious literature of Jainism has found expression. 
This propitiation of the speech of the Jina by Hemachandra 
is appropriate because, as the author himself points out, the 
speech of the Jina is the Samucita Istadevata in the present 
context; firstly, since speech is the medium of poetry, it is 
intimately connected with the subject-matter of the present 
work which is a work on poetics and, secondly, as the author 
of this work, Acharya Hemachandra, Is a renowned Jain author 
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and preacher, it is but natural for him to offer his obeisance, 
most fittingly, to the Speech or the language of the dina i.e., 
the Ardhamagadhi language, the language of the sacred litera¬ 
ture of the Jainas. On both these counts, Hemchandra’s 
attampt to praise and worship the Jaim language is fully 
justified. But, apart from the formal sense in which the praise 
of and salutation to the Jaim speech can be justified, there 
are more weighty reasons that impel I the Jaina Acharya to 
propitiate the Jaim language. According to the author, the 
Ardhamagadhi language which became the language of the 
jina, or the conqueror of the evil passions that assail the 
human mind, viz. attachment etc., and came to be regarded as 
the sacred language of the Jainas since their sacred books 
are contained in it, has three important qualifications which 
make it eminently suited for propitiation by a Jaina. These 
reasons are : 

( 1 ) Every word of it is full of natural sweetness. It can also 
be easily understood even by children, women and dull 
persons; that is to say the lofty ideais and profound 
religious and philosophical tenets of Jainism can be 
easily understood in this sweet, non-artificial and simple 
language, 

( 2 ) It leads to final emancipation or beautitude by imparting 
knowledge of right conduct along with right knowledge 
and right faith; conveys the true nature of things with its 
three characteristics as well as the science of numbers; 
and contains the religious tales. In short, it contains 
all the four divisions of the sacred literature in it, 

L ( 3 ) it was the only language at the start of creation, but, 
r subsequently it transformed itself ihto all the different 
languages of the gods, of the human beings, of the 
barbarians and the animals. 

The author quotes two verses to substantiate the view that 
the Ardhamagadhi language makes for easy reading by children 
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jand the like and that the later languages of gods and the 
iike called Daivi etc. are but transformations of the divine 
Ardhamagadhi which is a variety of the Prakrata language 
very much like water which undergoes a change of form when 
,it resides in different reservoirs. Thus the verse, in short, 
•means that Hemachandra holds the Ardhamagadhi Prakrit in 
the highest regard because it is the language in which Lord 
JVIahavira preched his doctrines and also because it, is the 
oldest and the purest of all languages. Hence he offers a 
fuller exposition of the different terms used in the second 
verse and brings out the essentially sacred and ancient chara¬ 
cteristics of the Jaim speech. This, according to him, reveals 
the purity of the origin of the speech which, therefore, is 
highly preise-worthy and eminently useful. In the same gloss, 
ihe goes on to explain what the word 'speech' signifies. That 
which is uttered is speech, and it is a transformation of the 
Dravya or the existent thing as it is made up of syllables or 
fetters, words, sentences, etc. while explaining the first chara¬ 
cteristic' of the Jaim speech, Hemachandra states in his gloss 
that the natural sweetness and simplicity of this language may 
be confused with such qualities of music, song etc. and there¬ 
fore, the second epithet that it contains profound religious 
principles which ensure final beautitube, is added, The Viveka 
commentary supplements the discussion on the unique 
.qualities of the Ardhamagadhi language by explaining the 
fourfold division of things in conformity with the Jain 
•religious tenets. Accordingly, the fourfold division Includes, 

{ 1 ) right conduct, 

( 2 ) knowledge of the true nature of things, 

(3) knowledge of Ganlta, and 

.( 4 ) an acquaintance with the religious and didactic literature 
consisting of parables and biographies of great men. 

In view of such vital significance of this language for 
l the Jainist faith, and also in view of the greatest blessing 
that this language brings in for the larger and ultimate 
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good of all the creatures, it is natural for this apostle of 
theJaina church to dwell on the simplicity, beauty and’ 
miraculous powers of the Jaini speech with deep reverance 1 
and meditation. 

The Object of the Work and its Title 

Having introduced the name and qualifications of the' 
author, the title and subject-matter of the work and having 
meditated upon the miraculous powers of the Jaini speech,, 
the author has prepared a proper background for the present 
work to get off to a good start. It is, therefore, but proper now 
that the author should proceed to deal with the practical 
aspects of the study of this work or the four requisities 
of a literary work. As per the practice of the writers of 
scientific treatises it is necessary to state the subject of the 
treatise, the aim of the treatise, their inter-connection or rela¬ 
tionship and the qualified reader of the work. 3 So, with a view 
to introduce the subject of the treatise and to show its 
purpose, Hemachandra states in the next verse (1,2) that the 
nature of ‘correct speech' having been fully explained by him' 
in his preceding treatise on Grammar, called the Sabdanusa- 
sana, he now proposes to scientifically and systematically 
deal with the subject of the poetic speech or the theory of 
literature. To elaborate this statement, Hemachcndra adds in 
the gloss of this verse that prior to the composition of the 
present work, he composed a work on Grammar entitled the 
‘Siddhahema’ in which he distinguished 'correct words’ from* 
‘incorrect words' and, now, in this work, composed by himself, 
he plans to discuss the nature and the different aspects of 
poetry in a scientific and thorough manner. This is possible 
because, when the correctness of speech 4 is determined,, 
it is easy to impart instructions about poetry which has the 
speech for its medium. And, due to the identity of the authors 
of the two works, he, himself being the author of both the 
works, and moreover, as both the works are complementary 
to each other, it is not necessary to deal with what has been 
explicity taught in the ^abdanu^asana. 
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From this statement of the author, it is clear that a 
thorough discussion of the nature of poetry (i.e., poetics) is to- 
form the subject matter of the present work called the Kavya- 
nus5sana. But, not being satisfied with the above statement 
of the author, the reader may want to know the purpose of 
poetry before knowing the nature of poetry. In order to satisfy 
such readers and also to comply with the tradition of the 
writers of yore, Hemachandra proceeds to state (1.3) the aim, 
or purpose of poetry. 

The Purpose of Poetry (I. 3) 

Poetry leads to Delight and Fame, and results in advice' 
like that of a beloved wife. Poetry, according to the gloss, is. 
the extra-ordinary creation of a poet. In two well known quota¬ 
tions - one from Bhatta Tauta and another from Bhsmaha - 
furnished in the gloss, the terms Pratibha, Kavi and Kavya are 
explained and their inter-connection described. Thus, when a, 
poet is gifted with the facund powers of poetic creativity and 
imagination, he is able to describe things in the most graphic 
way and it is this creation of the poet, inspired and impelled' 
by poetic genius, that is called ‘poetry’ or Kavya. 5 

(1) Poetic delight 

Coming to the three distinct effects or consequences of 
reading or creating poetry. Hemachandra first explains the- 
first concept of poetic delight in his gloss. The nature of 
this delight or supreme joy is (a) that it is born instantly on 
enjoying or relishing the sentiments in a poem and (b) that, 
under its influence, the enjoyer becomes oblivious of every¬ 
thing else; (c) hence this joy is of the nature of self-realisation. 
This delight or supreme joy is the highest of all the aims 
of poetry and it is enjoyed both by the poet and the reader. 
In the Vivek commentary, Hemachandra makes a further 
remark on this joy as being the highest purpose of poetry, He 
observes that, while it is true that fame and knowledge result" 
from poetry, in the ultimate analysis, it is the poetic delight 
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or supreme joy. or aesthetic rapture which everywhere ranks 

highest among all the aims of poetry. In fact, even the fame 
that a poet acquires, results in making the poet happy, Thus 
it is Joy or Bliss that matters most in a poetic experience. 
This is borne out by the experience of all the connoisseurs of 
art, viz. that, though they derive knowledge of the world from 
acquaintance with poetry, still their cheif object is to enjoy 
the pleasure of an aesthetic experience. For, if knowledge 
without joy was favoured by a reader, why would the third 
.aim of poetry, viz., the delectable advice in the manner of a 
beloved wife, find a place among the aims of poetry in prefe¬ 
rence to knowledge imparted by the Vedic commands and 
the Epic exhortation ? Again, even if Kavya helps one to 
achieve the fourfold goal or values of life by imparting Know- / 
ledge about it, the final aims or fruit thereof is Bliss which is 
another name for Supreme Joy. 

,( 2 ) Fame or the glory of the Poetic Art 

Hemachandra declares that the second consequence of 
poetry is fame and it always accrues to the poet alone. It is 
the exclusive prerogative of the poet that by writing immortal 
pieces of literature, he should win lasting fame. Poets like 
Kalidasa and others, though centuries have passed since they 
■flourished and composed their works, are remembered and 
praised even to this day by appreciative readers and respon¬ 
sive critics. It is due to the glory of their poetic art that they 
;have become immortal in the hearts of their readers. 

{3) Poetic Advice: Poetry teaches while it pleases 

As for the third fruit of poetry, which consits in advice 
ii n the sweet manner of a beloved wife, Hemachandra gives a 
succinct exposition of the phrase 'Kantstulyatayopadesaya ca' 
in his gloss. He states that all advice or beneficial instruction 
is communicated in three different ways : (a) like a master, 
(b) like a friend and (c) like a, beloved. The words of the 
Vedas, in which the word is important, express, peremptory 
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•Commands which have to be unquestionably obeyed. In such 
authoritative texts, the meaning is literal and direct. The words 
of the ancient epics and such other legendary works, wherein 
the meaning is persuasive (and it is the spirit in which the 
■advice is given that is important), are like a friend's words. 
Here the spirit behind the advice is to be taken into account. 
;But the way of poetry in which both word and sense occupy 
a subordinate position, and wherein the sentiment is the principle 
thing, is like a beloved's way. 6 Just as a beloved wife's 
advice is brought home to us in the most agreeable manner, 
so also poetry reveals its sentiment, which is a source of 
supreme joy or bliss, through a process called 'suggestion'. 
Thus the delightful advice which a poem tenders is compared 
to the sweet and persuasive advice of the beloved who delights 
•us as she advises us. What poetry does is that it creates in 
■us estate of blissfulness through poetic relish and thus makes 
•us favourably disposed to receive the advice, if any, Thus, the 
advice tendered by poetry is never direct or given in so many 
words; on the contrary, it teaches while it pleases. This is 
the peculiar difference between the method of poetry on the 
one hand and those of the Vedas and the Puranas in so far 
as the communication of advice is concerned. It tells us to 
behave like Rama and not like Ravana, absolutely indirectly- 
•exactly like a loving wife makes us do something by winning 
■us over through her charming and loving behaviour, 7 

The Connoisseur of Poetry 

It may be noted here that Hemachandra’s first and third 
aims of poetry are intimately connected. And even the second 
aim, viz,, fame, according to Hemachandra, is related to the 
first one, that is, Joy. This third fruit of poetry, viz., advice 
which is conveyed in a sweet and indirect manner, like a 
sugar-coated pill as it were, accrues to the sensitive reader or 
enjoyef of poetry. Hemachandra uses the word Sahrdaya for 
this responsive reader and explains it in the super-commentary 
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called Viveka (para 4). Accordingly, the Sahrdaya is .a 
men’ who has a mind rendered clear and pure by constant' 
parusal of poetry, who has the capacity to identify himself 
with the subject-matter of the poem and who is thus able to 
respond to the sentiments delineated in it. According to- 
Hemachandra, poetry comes before its appreciation and though- 
the same person may be a poet and a responsive reader, 
the two faculties are distinct In this connection, he quotes, 
with approval what Abhinavagupta has said in his commentary 
‘Locana's (page 1), viz., that the art of literature reveals, two* 
aspects-that of the creator and that of. the connoisseur. 
Hemachandra also elaborates on poetry's capacity both to- 
delight and instruct in his Viveka (page 5). He holds that 
as compared to the other means of instructing young princes 
in the various means of state policy, poetry is the best 
means in as much as it wins them over through delighful 
advice. Poetry provides the way to their hearts through- 
the delectation of the various sentiments. And these 
sentiments, being delineated by means of a conjunction of 
poetic apparatus, suggesting the fourfold goals of life as well as 
the means thereof, cause the enjoyers to imbibe unconsciously 
practical wisdom while relishing poetic sentiment. Hence- 
it is delight that induces reception of knowledge, To- 
sum up this discussion on poetic advice, Hemachandra. 
quotes in his gloss three lines of a verse by Bhatta Nayaka,. 
the author of the lost work called the Hrdayadarpana whose- 
theory of aesthetic enjoyment involves a peculiar process 
known as Sadharanikararta. Herein Bhatta Niyaka distinguishes 
between Sastra and Akhyana on the one hand, and Kavya on 
the other by stating that whereas, Sastra and Akhyana. 
emphasize the importance of the word and the sense 
respectively, poetry consists in the prominence of the poetic- 
process (of suggestion) and the subordination of the word 
and the sense. Bhatta Nayaka posits Abhidha, Bhsvakatva 
and Bhogikrti as the three powers of a word. 
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(Poetry and Morality 

Now, Hemachandra clarifies one point connected with 
the instruction that a poem may provide. The poetic advice 
/may be good or bad. One may point out examples of poems 
with distinct immoral overtones. As an example of such a 
poem, he quotes in the Viveka, a verse containing a harlot's 
indecent, unsocial and queer advice to her daughter, which 
is attributed to the Karnatic poetess Vijjika in the anthologies. 
•Such poems provide immoral advice. So the conclusion is 
unavoidable that such advice is unfit to be accepted. To this 
contention, Hemachandra agrees, but says ; “Such verses are 
-only apparently immoral in tone; but in real terms, they serve 
.to dissuade the readers from acting in the way shown in the 
verses.’’ This forthright stand of Hemachandra on an important 
-question of morality in literature is noteworthy. 

Mammata's Aims of Poetry Criticised 

While ..Mammata has laid down six purposes of poety, 
Hemachandra has mentioned only three, viz. Ananda, Ya&s 
•and Kantatulyatayopadesa. He has thus omitted Mammata’s 
wealth, culture and knowledge and freedom from evil. And he 
ihas very good reasons for his selectiveness here because in 
.his gloss as well as in his commentary, Hemachandra defends 
.his stand and refutes criticism of his choice. In the gloss, he 
makes it clear that he has deliberately avoided the mention 
■of wealth, wordly knowledge and removal of evils in the list 
■of purposes of poetry as wealth is not definite and of poetry 
alone and knowledge can be accomplished by reading the 
-scriptures and evils can be warded off by other means as 
well. He reverts to this question in his commentary Viveka 
.and criticises Mammata and others for giving examples of 
-Sriharsa and Dhsvaka, as also for stating that wealth, 
shrewdness in worldly life and warding off of evils accrue from 
poetry. Wealth, for instance, can not definitely be said to 
accrue from poetry at all times. He reinforces his position on 
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this point by quotation from the santisataka. (3.32) which* 
implies that "it is futile to expect wealth as a fruit of the 
seed of learning which results in quietitude; for things which 
have their fruit determined, can not be made to yield other 
fruits, indeed it is not possible for the seed of wheat to 
produce a sprout of barley I" Thus it is futile to connect 
wealth with poetry, so also it is wrong to affirm worldly wisdom 
and the removal of evil, of poetry. 

The cause of Poetry : Pratibha 9 

After detailing and defending the effects of poetry,, 
Hemachandra proceeds to state the cause or grounds of poetry, 
According to him, the main cause of postry is poetic genius. 
This genius or Pratibha is a vivid imagination or faculty of 
bright conception. In the gloss, he elucidates his statement 
about Pratibha by defining it as an in-born poetic talent 
marked by the ability to create ever new things. This in-born 
poetic ability is the main cause of poetry. Though learning 
and constant practice in the composition of poetry are the 
two other factors that enhance the power of the in-born or 
innate poetic genius, Hemachandra does not give them a 
berth in the definition of the ground of poetry since he is 
of the firm opinion that these latter two factors only help 
train and refine the in-born genius, and so they are not the 
grounds of poetry. They are thus relegated to a secondary 
position as aids to the poet's power of creation. 

An off-beat Interpretation of the Twofold Creative Power 

The genius or Pratibha is twofold, in-born and Produced. 
In-born or Sahaja Pratibha is defined in terms of the technical 
notions of the Jain philosophy of Karma. The key terms in 
the Sutra are Avarana, Ksaya and Upasama, and they mean 
'obstruction', 'total destruction’ and 'checking' or ‘preventing 
from taking effect’ respectively, Thus the first kind of Pratibha, 
viz,, the Sahaja Pratibha manifests itself when the obstacles. 
Which impede its course are totally destroyed and when the- 
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future obstacles are removed beforehand, Acording to the 
Jaina Philosophy of Karma, various Avaranas such as the 
Jnanavarana, Darsanavarana, etc., are created by the different 
Karmas such as Jninavaraniyakarma, etc., and they 
cumulatively create obstructions for the soul by tainting its 
purenature.lt is only when these obstacles are either totally 
destroyed or removed before their rise that the soul regains 
its pristine glow or purity. To bring out the sense of this 
Sutra ( No. 5), Hemachandra explains the abstract idea 
of the purity of the Sahaja Pratibha on the analogy of 
the Sun, the clouds and the clear light of the Sun, When 
clouds etc. obstruct the light of the Sun, which is a 
self-luminous celestial body, it cannot shine; when, however, 
the obstacles such as clouds and the like are removed, the 
Sun, once again, shines in its natural lustre; much in 
the same way, when obstacles such as Jnanavarana are 
totally destroyed and when no further possibility of any 
impediment being there exists, the in-born genius of a man- 
shines out in its innate lustre. No outside aid is required to 
produce such a genius. 'Mstra' in the Sutra serves to 
suggest that no external causes such as charms and' 
incantations are needed for the birth of the natural talent in 
a poet. To illustrate the extraordinary.power of the in-bom 
genius, Hemachandra mentions the case of the disciples of lord 
Mahavira, the Ganadharas who, through the immense power of 
their natural: genius, composed the Dvada^ngi, the twelve 
sacred scriptures of Jainism. 

The second division of Genius is the artificial or 
conditional talent called Aupadhikt Pratibha which is produced 
by means of (muttering) the mystic incantations and such 
other aids. It must be noted that Ksaya and Upasama of the 
Avaranas are equally necessary in bringing about the artificial 
genius, as Hemachandra clearly points out in the gloss. But 
the difference, which is emphasized in the gloss, is. that, 

while in the Sahaja variety of Pratibha, the Ksaya and Upasama 
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of the Avarana take place naturally, in the second kind of 
the Aupadhiki Pratifaha the Ksaya and Upasama of the 
Avarana are caused by artificial means such as Mantra, 
Oevtsnugraha etc. 

Vyutapattj and Abhyasa : Aids of Pratibha 

Although Hemachandra has empatically declared that 
sPratibha is the sole cause of poetry, yet he does not rule 
out the importance of Vyutpatti or learning and Abhyasa or 
practice. He, therefore, treats of them in a separate Sutra 
and concedes that the in-born talen in a poet needs to 
■be cultivated by means of learning and study. However, he 
makes it clear that these are never the direct causes of 
Pratibha but they only enhance the power of Pratibha and 
thus help it indirectly, for, without poetic genus or in-born 
disposition to create, learning and study are futile. 

Since Vyutpatti and Abhyasa aid the creative power of the 
poet, Hemachandra defines these two concepts. Vyutpatti is the 
proficiency one acquires in the knowledge of the world the, 
■close study of the different Sastras and the poetical 
compositions of previous writers. Thus the topic of Vyutpatti 
deals with a thorough knowledge of humanity as a whole and 
the observation of human nature and of the vast world made 
up of animate and inanimate things. It also implies profound 
teaming and extensive acquaintance with numerous subjects 
such as grammar, prosody, lexicons, Vedic and allied branches 
of Literature, history, logic, dramaturgy, erotics, the Arthasastra 
of Kautilya, systems of Yoga and poems composed by great 
poets of yesteryears. 

Like Vyutpatti, Abhyasa also aids the creative activity of a 
poet. Hence, Hemachandra emphasizes the importance of 
constant practice in writing poetry under proper and able 
■guidance of those who know how to compose literature or to 
■judge it. Thus he accords equal place to both Vyutpatti and 
Abhyasa as factors necessary for the devel opment and cultivation 
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•of the, In-born Poetic genius. Nevertheless, Hemachandra sticks 
1o his original stand that the pride of the place in the creative 
.process belongs to Pratibha as the latter is the sole cause of 
poetry and that Vyutpatti and Abhyasa help in the cultivation 
•of that innate creative faculty. that goes by the name of 
poetic genius or Pratibha. While the aphorism (No. 7) serves 
to introduce the twin concepts of Vyutpatti and Abhyasa, the 
•gloss on the same aphorism serves to make Hemachandra's 
position clear on the issue of poetic genius. He, therefore, 
states explicity that Vyutpatti and Abhyasa are not the direct 
causes of poetry; but they are only aids to Pratibha which 
■causes poetry to be created. Thus, without in-born genius, 
mere proficiency in the knowledge of the world, the rules of 
composition as well as lots of labour in application or practice 
•are of no use. For, knowledge and practice are seen to be 
pointless in a man who is devoid of poetic talent. 

As a matter of fact, Hemachandra wants to reinforce the 
point made in his gloss on aphorism No. 4 in which he 
defined Pratibha as the sole cause of poetry. It was in this 
tgloss that he declared that Pratibha is the imaginative faculty 
of creating new things ceaselessly and hinted that the twin 
help-mates of Pratibha viz., Vyutpatti and Abhyasa would be 
•dealt with subsequently. 

Vyutpatti Defined 

So, after demonstrating the mutual relation between Pratibha 
•on the one hand and Vyutpatti and Abhyasa on the other, 
Hemachandra turns to the definition of Vyutpatti in the next 
•Sutra (8). Vyutpatti, thus, is the proficiency in poetry, all 
sciences and the things of the world around us. This brief 
.statement about Vyutpatti is elaborated in the gloss. Vyutpatti 
/includes an extensive knowledge, on the part of the poet, of 
the vast world around us both animate and inanimate as 
■well as a keen observation of the nature and behaviour of 
people. It also implies that the poet should be well-versed in 
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the different branches of knowledge. In other words, Vyutpattf 
means deep learning and extensive acquaintance with manifold 
branches of literature such as the science of words, i.e, 
grammar, the science of metres, i.e. Prosody, Lexicography, 
the scriptural literature called Sruti, the Smrtis, the Puranas, 
the Epics and historical books, the Agamas, Logic, Dramaturgy, 
Politics and Economics, Erotics, Yoga Philosophy and 
Psychology as well as special practical sciences like treatises on 
Elephants, Horses, Swords, jewellary, matallurgy, gambling, 
magic, archery and the auxiliary sciences such as Astronomy,. 
Astrology, Phonetics etc. Some of these sciences are 
enumerated by name in the list given in the gloss, while the 
minor sciences are hinted at by the word Adi (etc.) used at the 
end of the expression. Thus, the range of the poet's knowledge 
is indeed formidable and staggering. 

The poet is to be sufficiently conversant with these* 
systematic bodies of knowledge so that he can press it into* ! 
service while composing his creative works, To emphasis this 
point, Hemachandra provides in his sub-commentary, Viveka, a [ 
long list of illustrations to prove that the Sanskrit poets 
actually displayed versatility of genius and tremendous powers 
of scientific discretion when they dealt with the different 
situations in their literary works so as to make them realistic. 
Thus, he explains in his Viveka that the word Loka includes 
all kinds of objects animate as well as inanimate, and their ; 
behavour. This Loka is of numerous types based on location, 
time and the like, and a detailed discussion of this is : 
attempted in the Chapter 10 devoted to the flaws of the 
sentiment, particularly in relation to the sevenfold nature of 
the universal objects. So far as the literary, philosophical, 
religious, mythological as well as the organic and inorganic 
physical disciplines are concerned, the Viveka commentary 
provides a large number of poetical illustrations to 
demonstrate the practical utility of the poet’s knowledge of 
the different scientific and creative disciplines. Examples of 


the concrete and efficient use of grammar, prosody, glossaries 
of words and dictionaries, Smrti literature, the Purana 
literature, History, the scriptures of the Shaiva and Buddhist 
faiths, Logic or philosophy of the Jainas, the Buddhists, 
materialists, the Samkhya and the Nyayavaisesika schools, 
Dramaturgy, Kautilya's ArthasSstra, Erotics, Science of Medicine,, 
Astronomy, reatises on Elephants, Horses, Jewellary, 
Metallurgy, Gambling, Magic, Painting and Archery are given, 
Here the method adopted by the author is first to state a 
scientific principle and then to show how the essence of that 
principle is correctly and poetically applied in the verse. 

Poetry and the various Sciences 

In most of the cases, the Viveka commentary defines and 
explains terms such as Sabdanusasanam, Chando'nusasanam, 
Abhidhanako^a etc. and points out its relevence to poetry 
before illustrating the poet's proficiency in the various 
arts and sciences. In order to make his point convincing 
and his exposition authentic as well as of immense 
practical values to the novice pupil, Hemachandra has selected 
his examples with care from well known sources. Moreover, 
in the course of his exposition of the gloss on the definition 
of Vyutpatti, particularly in the gloss on knowledge, the Viveka 
commentary contains significant remarks and comments. Thus, 
for instance, he illustrates Sabdanu&sana by means of a 
well known couplet of Bhatta Muktikalasa which contains the 
name of the six types of compounds (Samssas) treated in 
the treatises on Grammar, Thus Tie illustrates the poet's 
proficiency in the subject of grammar though, in this particular 
verse, the words, Dvigu, Dvandva, Avyayibhsva, Tatpurusa, 
Karmadharaya and Bahuvrihi are so used and constructed as to 
yield two senses, one, traditional grammatical sense and another 
poetically interesting but humurous sense. Another point to be 
noted in connection with his illustrations of the various 
sciences is that the author always introduces the illustration 
by explaining the meaning and utility of the science under 
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illustration. Thus, while refering to Sabdanusasana, he first 
explains that it is grammar and that from a study of grammar, 
purity and chasteness of language results, and: then quotes 
the verse Dvigurapi etc. Similarly, with reference to 
Chando'nusSsana he says it is known as Chando’viciti (Metrics) 
and then explains that, although a good deal of metrics can 
be known from reading poetry, still an exact knowledge of 
the measurement of particularly difficult metres can be 
definitely obtained from the science of metres. Then he 
illustrates the poet's proficiency in metrics by quoting an 
example from his own work on matrics, the Chando’nusasana 
(Chapter 2, So, 48). The third systematic work that a poet 
has to consult on and off is the Dictionary of names, viz. 
Abhidhanakosa which is described as a ‘string of names’ 
(Namamals). This is a constant companion of the poet in as 
much as it helps the poet in determining the precise meanings 
of a word and its synonyms. Thus by means of a lexicon, 
the budding poet improves his vocabulary as also ascertains 
the precise senses of the different words. Now, while illustrating 
the poet's knowledge of words and their precise meanings 
as well as a clever use by him of these in his compositions, 
Hemachandra introduces a discussion as to whether or not 
a poet is at liberty to select totally new words from the 
dictionary for employment in his composition. 11 Incidentally, 
Hemachandra borrows a passage from the third Chapter of 
the First Adhikarana of Vamana’s Kavyslamksrasutravrtti, 12 
where Vamana has discussed this question. The passage 
means that the employment of a new word (which is never 
before used by well known authors) by the poet, by virtue 
of his knowledge of the dictionary is not proper; for, an 
unprecedented use of such words is considered to be a flaw 
in the composition and this flaw is known as the fault of 


the word (Padadosa). Now, if it be objected that, since 




here a word already employed is to be employed, then what 


i-S there to create a doubt about the meaning of that word ? 
In other words, proficiency in the (lexicons is not necessary 
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because such proficiency is superfluous. However, as Vamana 
points .out, this kind of objection is misplaced. For, the new 
word's incapability of being employed amounts to its inability 
to help communication of meaning without delay. And the- 
communication of a meaning is always by means of common 
sense. For example, someone has a definite idea that the 
Sanskrit word "Nivi" means the knot of the lower garmet (an 
undergarment), but he entertains a doubt as to whether tho 
garment belongs to a woman or a man. So he looks up a 
standard dictionary wherein it is clearly mentioned that “Nivi” 
means a "knot of the under-garment of a woman”. Vamana. 
proceeds further, and takes a concrete example in which the 
word Jaghana occurs with a horse. Now, for a student of 
literature,, who is aware that the word Jaghana refers to three 1 
things-a back (of a horse), the race or breed (of a being) 
as also the lower part (of the body)-the sense of ‘the knot 
of an under-garment' will definitely arise in his mind though 
he will not know whether the word "Nivi" refers to a man or 
woman. It is here that the dictionary will clinch the issue in. 
favour of a woman's garment. Thus, a reference to a certain 
chapter of the dictionary proves to be of great help to a bud-' 
ding poet. Hemachandra has abridged Vamana's gloss on Sutra-5' 
of Chapter 3 of Adhikarana-I, since, if you take the whole 1 
discussion in Vamana’s work, It contains a very interesting' 1 
and instructive argument. Incidentally. Hemachandra seems to 1 
have kept the Kavyalamkarasutravrtti of Vamana before hinv 
while dealing with the list of the different scientific subjects. 
This is clear from his adoption and adaptation of Vamana’s 
phraseology while dealing with the sciences of grammar; 
matrics and lexicons, One only regrets that he has not cared 
to mention Vamana's name in his Viveka commentary. 

Hemachandra has mentioned Sruti, Smrti, Purana, Itihasa,. 
Xgarna, Tarka, Nstyasastra, Arthasastra, Kamasastrs andi 
Yogassstra in his gloss on the word Sastra in the Sutra.* 
Consequently, betakes up each of these subjects for explanation . 
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and illustration in the Viveka commentary. Proceeding, to 
explain these terms, he states that Sruti means the revealed 
texts of the Vedic literature such as the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas, and first quotes a line from tne Satapath Brahmana 
which, when translated, means "Urvasi, a nymph, verily desired 
Pururavas, the son of lla”, and then quotes a verse expressing 
the same idea poetically. Smrti means recollection of, the 
revealed texts and quotes a smrti texts ordaining that if a 
person is found in possession of a part of any stolen property, 
he should be held responsible for stealing the whole property. 
He then quotes a verse from Kalidasa's play called the 
“Vikramorvasiya" (Act IV). Proceeding along the same lines, 
Pursna is explained as consisting of narratives of Vedic 
episodes and quotes a couplet from the Agnipurana which 
refers to the fright created in the minds of the gods by the 
powerful demon Hiranyakasipu. Now, this simple idea of the 
Pursna has been admirably and quite poetically conveyed by 
the great classical poet Magha in his Sisupaiavadha. (1.46). 

History is explained as a sub-division of the Puranic form 
of literature. Traditionally, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
are classified as Itihasa or Historical texts. Hence, Hemachandra 
quotes a couplet from the Ramayana (IV. 34. 18) wherein the 
monkey king Sugriva is advised to behave and keep his promise 
lest he should follow his brother Valin slain by Rama. This 
simple, direct verse is transformed into a forceful threat to 
Sugriva in Kumaradasa's Janakiharana, a well known classic 
of the Sanskrit language. To illustrate the poet's assimilation 
of the scriptures, first, a Shaivite verse is quoted in the 
Viveka Commentary and then appears a verse in which the 
Bodhisattva extremely selflessly wishes to suffer for the evil 
deeds of the people at large and wants the people to enjoy 
the happiness produced by his own good deeds. Content 
with quoting this typically Buddhistic verse full of benevolence, 
I Hemachandra does not consider it proper to multiply 
examples of this type from other scriptures such as the Jaina 
scriptures. Under Tarka or Philosophy, Hemachandra quotes 


from the Arhata or Jain Philosophy, a statement regarding the 
jain doctrine that the soul is of the same size as the body and 
quotes a verse, which utilises this doctrine though, frankly, 
iin a different context. The Buddhist doctrine of prior intention 
in language (Vivaksa) is again exemplified in a rather strange 
context. As for the materialistic doctrine which denies any 
sentient principle and admits only matter, the poetic proficiency 
of such a doctrine is illustrated in a verse wherein a believer 
in the existence of a sentient seif in the body is 
mocked, But the two illustrations of the Sankhya and the 
Wysyavaisesika doctrines are taken from the Bhagvadgita (2.16) 
and the Sivamahimnastotra (5) respectively, and they constitute 
very appropriate examples indeed. The Sankhya doctrine of 
;Satkaryavada and the Nyayavaisesika doctrine of the inscrutable 
nature of the lord and his boundless power have both found 
a most | effective and moving expression in these verses. 
However, there is a another, equally effective four-line stanza 
to illustrate the Sankhya doctrine of the all-prevading nature 
of Prakrti (Viveka-18). 

The Technical Sciences 

Among the other technical science, Hemachandra illustrates 
(Dramaturgy, the science of Polity and the psychological science 
,of Yoga. Bha^ta Sri Sivaswamin’s Invocatory verse serves to 
bring out all the salient teatures of the theory of Drama as laid 
■down by the sage Bharata. The whole of the Mudraraksasa 
play of Visakhadatta exemplifies the artistic use of the principles 
of the science of Polity. The Kuttanimatam of Damodaragupta 
,is a work on Erotics. Hence it provides Hemachandra with 
an apt observation on Erotics couched in poetic parlance. 
.An example of Yoga philosophy of 'turning the search-light 
.inwards’ has bees extracted from the Citrabharatanataka. 

The gloss on "Sastra" (K.A.S.1.8 iff) ends in Adi which 
means ‘et cetera'. According tp Hemacachandra, this is meant to 
.Include other Sastras also. They are the science of medicine, 
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— } f' ,. A '' erse,rcimth<! Padyakadamban(Ksdamban 
inverse) describes the visible symptoms of fever (of love), 
and shows the author's proficiency in the Ayurveda branch 
of medicine. The verse of Vidyananda utilises the terminal 
of astrology to delineate a love-themedKfrtS 
few verses of the Viveka commentary (W. 25-32) „hl hi 

NlIatt?s e0 f U,Set f t0SUPP ' Vadd '"°" al r6,er6nce material,gives 
illustrations of proficiency in treatises on elephants, horses 

gems, metals, gambling, masmerism, painting and archery’ 

Illl77 r0 ' 1 ' Kanakai5!iakv a W811 known ancient work 
illustrates how as poet can successfully describe the minute- 

characteristics of an animal like an elephant and his lit 
f elmgs by a knowledge of the details that const! 
the treatise on elephants. Similarly a verse from th* 
Amrtatarangakavya describes the ocean in hmh tin* 
therein the various characteristic of a Use tgltspeed The 
knowledge of the characteristics of a gem wasalso considered 
useful for the poetic art. The viveka commentary, therefore 
includes a verse on Ratnaparfa. A stania W1 
viddhaialabhafljiks illustrates how a poet can demon.tr7 7 
acquaintance with the science of metallurgy or ha " ® 

specially to attempt a graphic description of a loverllrnlt 
A poet is also expected to have a modicum of acquaintance- 
w,t the arts and sciences connected with social 
such as gambling, a sleight-of-hand (Indrajala), pain ing etc 
Examples of verses showing , the poet's deftness in 11 
suchrknowledge are presented In the body of the comment r! 
text. Averse from Candraka shows anlrtisifo uZ o th l 
vocabu ory of the game of dice. Similarly, the well known 
Indra,ala scene from Marta's play, Ratnsva|I 

examplifies ow an author can surprise the audience by s 
knowledge of mesmerism by creating an illusory appear no 
of the heavenly world. A reference to the art of paling . 
contained ,n the next verse by Vyssa. The Kankajsnakf a 
Ramayana poem, describes vividly Rama poised to 4™+ ’ 
arrow. With this rather exhaust! trU^^™ 
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tjie poet’s adbplnessin the different arts, sciences and human 
nature, the Viveka commentary closes the discussion by remar¬ 
king that other sciences not included here may suitably be 
illustrated. This shows that the list of the arts and sciences 
beneficial for the poetic creation was never final as these arts 
and sciences grew in volume and number with the growth of 
civilisation. 13 

The third factor which makes for poetic culture is descri¬ 
bed as proficiency in the poems of master poets: ‘Kavyesu 
nipunats.’ This phrase in the Sutra clarifies that it is not'only 
necessary for a budding poet to cultivate a general acquain¬ 
tance with the great works of literature composed upto his time, 
but it is also imperative that he should know the essence of 
these masterpieces. In other words, Hemachandra advises the 
apprentice to feel the throb of the great ancient poetic tradi¬ 
tion both from the point of view of creative technique as well 
as the sublime height of genius revealed therein. In this 
cbnnection, the concluding line of the gloss on this Sutra is 
very significant. Winding up the discussion regarding the 
importance of culture which consists in the apprentice's profi¬ 
ciency in the worldly subjects as also human nature, in the 
differents scientific works as well as in the literary master¬ 
pieces, Hemachandra aptly remarks in the last sentence of the 
gloss that it is undoubted true that a poet, whose in-born 
creative genius is brightened and sharpened by such proficiency 
in the different arts, sciences and human nature invariably 
succeeds in composing excellent poetry without transgressing 
the bounds of the world, the human nature or the arts and 
the sciences or the great poetic tradition. Those students of 
Sanskrit poetics who are familiar with the concept of 'Aucitya’ 
or propriety in poetics will readily realise the purport of 
Hemachandra’s words in 

(K. A. S. 1.8ff) supported by a line quoted from 
Bhamaha (V. 4) which means all arts and sciences help poetry: 
"There is no ,word, no object, no smart adage or an art which 
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poetry does not comprise. Infinitely heavy is the task of a 
poet." Such is the importance of poetic culture. 

Abhysea Defined 

Poetic culture or Vyutpatti and constant practice in poetic 
composition or Abhyasa have been declared by Hemachandra 
to constitute the refinement of the genius of a poet. As he 
has dealt with Vyupatti rather elaborately, he now turns to 
the cognate concept of Abhyasa (K.A.S.I. 9), In the ninth 
Sutra, he, therefore, takes up the treatment of Abhyasa by 
stressing the fact that constant practice is nothing but repea* 
ted poetic efforts on the part of an apprentice, of course, under 
the guidance of either one, who knows how to write poetry 
or one who knows how to understand and appreciate poetry 
or both. In the gloss that follows the Sutra, the different 
terms of the definition of Abhyasa are discussed thereadbare. 
The key-words of the Sutra are Kavyavid and Siksa. The word 
Kavyavid admits of a twp-fold. interpretation depending on 
the meaning of the word Vid in it. Thus, it means Kavyam 
vetti, i.e., one who knows how to compose ,a poem and Kavyam 
vinte, i.e, one who knows how to judge a poem, a critic* 
Thus, a budding poet needs guidance with regard to the 
practical side as well as the theoretical side of the literary 
art during his repeated attempts at composition. The word 
Siksa, a topic of considerable interest In Sanskrit poetics, 
generally means Upadesa or instruction but Kavyasjk§a means 
guidance in the art of composition from those who are well- 
versed in writing as well as juding poetry. But guidance alone 
is not enough. It must be accompanied by enthusiastic and 
constant creative attempts by the apprentice. For,, it is the 
poetic genius sharpened and refined by assiduous practice 
that becomes a wish-yielding,divine cow capable of producing 
the nectar of poetry. In support of this statement, a passage, 
from the well-known rhetorician Vamana (1.3) is quoted. 
According to this quotation, “it is through ceaseless efforts 
that perfection can be acheived in any field of activity. For, 
a single drop of water cannot wefar a stone.” 
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Poetic Training or Siksa: defined ; . 

As the word Siksa is a technical word of Sanskrit poetics, 
Hemachandra defines the concept of Siksa or Kavisiksa as it 
is known to students of Sanskrit poetics. 14 Siksa consists 
of (i) the poetic conventions such as non-mention of things 
which exist, mentioning non-existent objects, artificial restric¬ 
tion of wide-spread objects to a particular place only and, (ii) 
dependence in the form of shadow and so on. While adapting 
and adopting portions both in the body of the text as well 
as in the commentary from Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimamsa 
{Chapters XIV, XV), Hetrmchandra's has been selective. Thus 
Siksa: which means training of a poet, is two-fold: (a) consis¬ 
ting of poetic conventions and (b) consisting of imitations of 
well-known authors in various respects. 

Kavisamaya or Poetic Convention 

While dealing with the subject of poetic convention or Kavi¬ 
samaya, the gloss on Sutra No. 10 (K.A.S.i. lOff) explains that 
non-mention of even the actual pertains to genus, substance, 
quality and action, etc.,, non-mention of even the not actual 
relates to genus, substance, quality, action, and so on, restric¬ 
tion means confining to one application, a more widely appli¬ 
cable genus, substance, quality and action etc. 

Borrowing or Dependence 

Borrowing or Dependence ( ) in the form of 

'shadow and so on' (WW), can be by way of a sort of 
'imaging', ‘painted copy-sketch’, ‘corporeal equivalence’ and 
‘foreign-city-entrance-likeness’. Borrowing can further include 
•dependence' in word, line, etc., as may seem proper, on ano¬ 
ther poem, as well as ‘filling-up verses and son on' by virtue 
of the word Adi (so on) in the Sutra (K.A.S.I. 10). These are 
the instructions of a poet. This analysis of the relevant Satra 
and the Vrtti thereon clearly shows that Hemachandra restrict^ 
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the scope of Kavife to only two aspects, viz., Kavisamaya! 
and Harass, as Rajasekhara has named them rather broadly,. 
Of these, the aspect of Kavisamaya Is elaborately dealt with, 
in the Vrtti. Hemachandra takas up the four-fold division of 
each of the three poetic conventions. 

The three-fold poetic convention 

First and foremost, he explains the non-mention of 
things. Certain objects actually exist in a particular place or at 
a particular time but the poets’ convention regards them as not 
existing. For example, the Matati flowers are in fact seen bloo¬ 
ming In Spring, the sandal trees put forth flowers, the Asoka> 
tree has fruits, but the poetic convention does not recognise- 
these facts of nature, Consequently, the poets regard Mulati? 
flowers as not at all existing in Spring, The sandal trees do 
not get flowers and the Asoka tree does not produce any 
fruit as per the peculiar poetic tradition, Thus the first poetic, 
convention consists in not describing things as existing 
even when they actually exist. Four types of non-mentioning can 
be distinguished, It may pertain to Jati called Siimanya in the 
above instances (Vivek-61-63) of Mslati, the sandal tree and the 
Asoka tree; Dravya. or substance; Gui?a or quality; and Kriysr; 
or action. Examples of non-mention of Dravya are the absence 
of moon-light In the dark half of the month in the poetic, 
descriptions, though It actually exists, so also darkness which' 
exists in the bright half of the month, does not figure in¬ 
poetry at all. As for the absence of Guna, the convention- 
regards the quality of redness as not existing in the Kunda 
buds and the teeth of lovers, the quality of greenness as not 
residing in the lily and the bud, and the quality of yellowness' 
as not being there in the Priyaugu flowers, though all these 
qualities or colours do characterise these different objects- 
of nature. The fourth characteristic of Krlya is said to be* 
absent in certain objects, though it is in fact present and' 
observable. For Instance, the blue lotus actually blooms by 
day and the Shefslika flowers fall off at night, yet the poetic. 


.convention disregards these phenomena, and does not allow 
the poet to mention these facts at all. 

Proceeding to the second poetic convention which con- 
•sists in describing things which are not actually found in a 
(particular place aTMsfttV^the gloss first explains the mention¬ 
ing of a thing in regard to its genus or Jati, called Ssmanya here, 
* though not existing. Thus, for instance, all rivers are supposed 
to possess lotuses of various kinds at all times, all reservoirs of 
water without exception contain swarms of swans in them, and 
all mountains are veritable mines of gold and gems, though, in 
•fact, these sweeping statements are contrary to facts. But the 
poetic convention allows it. Similarly, the presence of substan¬ 
tially (Dravyatva) is affirmed with reference to darkness by 
describing it as capable of being grasped by hand or as a 
•substance that can be caught in the palm of one’s 
hand or that can be pierced through with a needle, or with 
.reference to moonlight by stating that it can be carried 
ijn pots or collected with pots. The presence of qualities such 
,as whitness in glory and laughter, blackness or darkness in 
j infamy and sin, redness in anger and attachment, though not 

existing in these abstract notions, are poetically conventiona* 
r iised to be always present in them. The activity of drinking’ 

I (the moonlight is ascribed to the Cakora bird, that of resorting 

to two different banks or sides of a river at night is attribu¬ 
ted to the pair of loving Cakravaka birds, is poetically present, 

though difficult to verify, 
t 

The third poetic convention is stated to be Niyama or 
restriction, It is defined as restriction of Jati, Guiia, Kriya 
and Dravya in application, though each of these is capable 
of being more widely applied. However, on going through 
•*.- the gloss (under Sutra 10), we find that Hemachandra inter-* 
prets the word Niyama in two ways : one, restriction of a 
■thing to a particular place or time, This restriction is four-fold, 
i.e. as pertaining to Jati, Guna, Kriya or Dravya;; Secondly, 
Niyama may simply mean a poetic convention in general, it 
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is nothing but a peculiar type of poetic convention in virtue 
of which certain things are considered identical though ii? ^ 

actual life they are seen to be different from one another. As 
per this poetic regulation, the colours dark and green or 
yellow and red, though different, are considered identical. 

Similarly, the here and the deer observed in the moon as welt 
as crocodiles and fish in relation to the god of love, are iden-, * 
tical. The moon bom of the ocean and the moon born of Atri,. 
the goddesses of wealth and beauty, cobras and serpants, all' 
the different seas and the oceans as also the various epithets 
of the demons-all these different things are regarded as iden¬ 
tical in virtue of a peculiar poetic convention. By the same f 
token, our eyes are credited with having various colours, the 
moon on the crest of Lord Siva, though not of recent origin, 
is described as ever young. Cupid, the god of love is described 
both as having a body and as not having a body. Under this 
head, the gloss treats of numerous poetic conventions with 
concrete examples so that a budding poet may first under¬ 
stand what these conventions are as well as with reference 
to what things, classes, substances, qualities and actions they 
are observed. He thus takes the first four varieties of Niyama. 
as a restriction and explains that, restriction as to the class „ 
of objects invariably associated, can be seen in crocodiles 1 
being present only in the river Tamraparni, restriction as to 
substance like sandal and barch leaf being only associated 
with the Malaya mountain and the Himalayas respectively;, 
restriction of the quality of redness alone to the gems, of f 
whiteness alone to flowers, of darkness alone to the clouds, 
and finally, restriction of the action of warbling by cuckoos- 
in Spring, though it occurs in the Summer as well and the 
dancing and singing of the peacocks only in Monsoon though 
it is present in other seasons as well. T' 

Thus the topics of (a) non-mention (b) mention and 
(c) restriction, as different aspects of poetic conventions, 
are elaborately treated, and their nature and variety explained I 


•in detail in the body of the text, But not content with; this, 
Hemachandra goes into greater detail and gives a host of 
examples in the super-commentary, viz., Viveka. Thus, the 

Vivekacommentary, keeping close to its avowed aim of some¬ 
times elaborating (i ) the text and (il) providing additional 
explanatory and illustrative material, begins to demonstrate 
the practicability in poetry of the three-fold poetic convention 
i.e, mentioning the presence of non-existing things, the abse¬ 
nce of existing things as well as restriction or regulation, He 
thus takes each of the explanatory examples of the gloss for 
fuller poetic illustration < Viveka-vv.61-125), Thus, a poet comp¬ 
lains that, though the Spring season brings forth flowers in 
abundance, it is strange that it should shun the Malati plant 
Another poet lauds the sandal tree, which is devoid of 
flowers and fruits by nature, as it removes the heat (pain) 
of others by its own body. Though Asoka has no fruits, its 
radiant sprouts surpass the leaves of the other trees, Another 
poet characterises the two fortnights of a month as totally 
white and non-white, So Suklapaksa is conventionally all 
white and Krsnapaksa is all-dark, The Sisupalavadha (2.7) 
of Magha refers to the whitening effect of the Kunda buds 
and the lovers' teeth, thereby denying the redness of these 
objects, An illustration of the absence of greenness in lotus- 
buds compares the white teeth of the Primordial Boar with 
the colour of the lotus-bud. Similarly, the PriyaAgu blossoms 
are described as devoid of yellowness; instead, they are 
painted as dark in complexion in the poetic illustration, 
Another illustration (69) does not mention the budding and 
blooming activity of the blue lotus by day. On the contrary, it 
is shown as blooming at night* The Slefalika has no flowers 
by night, still an example is given to poetically state the 
opposite (70), 

Examples, depicting presence of non-existent objects with 
their classes, substances, qualities and actions, are. also 
given in the Viveka commentary (71-75). ,Thus a verse from 
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the Meghadota (1-31) describes blooming lotuses in a river 
and another verse does the same with regard to blue lotuses 
{ Kavalaya The presence of swans in each and every reservoir 
Is suitably described in a verse which gives a graphic picture 
of a river full of rising waves with swans and cranes warbling 
in It. Two verses describe the presence of gold and gems in' 
every mountain. The first describes a large mountain which 
resembles the ocean on account of its possessing elephants, 
various fauna and lots of gold etc. 

In regard to non-mention of a class, the gloss gives the 
examples of (a) the Mglatl flower not being described In 
Spring, (b) the sandletree being described as without flowers 
and fruits, and (c) the Asoka tree as devoid of fruits. The 
Viveka commentary supplies illustrations (verse numbers 61, 
62 & 63), A poet is pained to see the averseness of the 
season of Spring to Mslati flowers, particularly since it Is a 
season that causes bloom all around. Another verse lauds 
the Sandal tree, which has no flowers or fruits, but still it 
serves others by its own body. A third verse (63) states that 
though Nature did not favour the Aioka tree with fruits, yet 
the leaves of no other tree bear comparison with the sprouts 
of Asoka. As for showing the absence of substance In a thing, 
the gloss refers to the non-mention of moonlight in the dark 
half of the month as well as the non-mention of darkness in 
the bright half of the month. This particular poetic convention 
Is explained in the Viveka commentary by illustrations (vv 64-65). 
A couplet mentions the appearance of Balaritma and Krsija, 
comparable to the bright half and the dark half of a month 
respectively, Another verse (65) states that though every 
month has moonlight equally present in both the bright and 
the dark halves of the month, yet only one fortnight is fortu¬ 
nate enough to be called the bright fortnight. 

Examples of non-mention of Guna relate to absence of 
natural colours, e,g. redness not described as a quality of the 


buds of Kund flowers, greeness not described with regard 
to buds of the lotus and yellowness not affirmed of the 
Prlyaiigu flowers. Illustrations (66,67,68) bring out the truth 
of this convention. Verse 66 quoted from the Sisupalavadha 
of Magha states that, by the internal glow of the smiles of 
'Krishna, who had teeth as white as the buds of a Kund 
flower, the goddess of speech became as though well-bathed, 
though her own complexion is pure (white). The next verse 
(67) describes the primordial Boar's extraordinary feat of 
lifting the earth effortlessly with its tusks fancied to resemble 
the white lotus-buds. Here evidently the lotus-buds are said 
to be very white. Verse 68 illustrate the absence of yellowness - 
its natural colour-in the Priyangu flowers. It means that the 
ocean produces the wealth of transparent pearls to beautify 
the circular breasts, dark like the Priyangu bloossom, of the 
Andhra damsels. Here darkness is attributed to the Priyangu 
blossoms instead of yellowness which characterizes them. 

Of the absence of action, though it is present in a thing, 
we have three examples in the gloss : (a) The blooming of 
the blue-lotus during day time. This is illustrated in verse 69 
of the super-commentary Viveka. Herein a girl-friend of the 
heroine, very fondly made up the face of the heroine, which 
resembled the evening moon in beauty, and thereafter she 
painted a blue-lotus as she wispered in the heroine’s ears 
that '‘the time for the blooming of this (lotus) has arrived. 1 ' 
The following verse (70) describes the pathetic condition of 
a Sefsliks flower which was scorched by the fierce rays of 
the sun during day and so she emits sighs of vapour (tears) 
as if crying, while describing her pain to the moon. Here the 
poet hides the fad that Sephalika flowers fall down at night. 
The second type of Kavisamaya admits of four divisions. It 
is concerned with the mention of non-existent things in 
respect of (i) M\ (II) Dravya (iii) Guna and (iv) Kriysc. In 
regard to the presence of a non-existent class of things, we 
have the examples of lotuses of different types ever present 
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in rivers, of swans residing in each and every reservoir of 
water, and of gold and previous metals present in every 
mountain. Verses 71,72,73, 74 and 75 illustrate these sub- 
varieties of the second type of poetic convention. The, verse 
(71) from the Meghaduta of Kalidasa describes the presence 
of lotuses in the Sipra river. The next verse (72) contains 
a description of the river. Gangs which was rendered beauti¬ 
ful by the blue lotuses. While the Tika (Viveka) does not; 
illustrate the presence of a night lotus, the author mentions 
in passing that illustrations of night lotuses being present 
everywhere can be adduced (n*r JSKRjft), Presence of gold 
in every mountain is evident in verse 74 where a mountain, 
compared by paranomastic adjectives to the ocean, is well- 
known all around for its wealth of gold. Presence of gems 
and precious stones is described in the verse that follows 
( 75 ), Here the mention of Nilasma provides the illustration of 
the presence of previous stones on any and every mountain. 

So far as the mention of a thing in respect of substance 
is concerned, the gloss refers to the poetic convention which 
approves description of darkness as a substance, though no 
substantiality of darkness is present. As a result of this, 
darkness is said to be capable of being held in the palm of 
our hand or as being pierceable by the needle. Similarly,, 
moon-light is said to be measurable by a pot or by the cavity 
of a hand. This is illustrated by two verses ( 76* 77) ■■ in th& 
Viveka commentary. A beautiful couplet from the well-known 
play Viddhasalabhanjiks of Rajasekhara describes the power 
of intense darkness, held in a palm, makes, as it were, the 
quarters stick to our frame (of body), the entire globe of 
earth as only traverseable by foot, and the heaven as though.! 
carried on our heads. Here darkness reduces the size of th? 
universe, since it is so pitch dark, so dense that you can 
almost hold it in your palm. Darkness is so dense that it i& 
described as SuClmukhsgranirbhedya Le, fit jto be pierced by, 
the point of a needle (77). The moonlight on a full moon 


day looks like so much dazzling white liquid that you almost 
think'it is a substance to be carried in a pitcher or a vessel* 
In a four-line verse ( 78), the poet describes the moonlight 
by comparing its intensity on an earlier occasion when it 
appeared as charming as the juice obtained by mechanically 
crushing the petals of a Ketaka plant and possessed the! 
beauty of the weaving of a pearl-necklace and today, when 
the moon is shining in its full glory, it has become fit to be 
collected in a pitcher, in the cavity of the folded hands and 
to be drunk by lotus-stalks. ^ 

The mention of a quality which does not actually exist' in 
a thing is explained in the gloss as evident in the acriptron 
of whiteness to glory, laughter, etc,, of blackness to infamy, 
sin, etc., of redness to anger and attachment. In all, six versed 
(79-84) are quoted to illustrate these qualities. The verse (79) 
which describes the whiteness of glory states that a certain 
king’s boundless glory filled the three worlds and made them 
dazzingly white like the milky ocean. Here the quality of 
whiteness is shown to be present in glory. In the same way, 
laughter is conventionally depicted as all white. Verse No.’80 
describes the uproarious laughter of Lord Siva which is fancied 
to be the milky ocean drunk by him at the time of total des¬ 
truction of the universe. Here the 1 post wants to bring out the. 
extreme whiteness of the laughter qf Lord Siva. Just as glory, 
and laughter are all white, so infamy or bad fame as well as, 
sin are supposed to be black, atleast poetically. Verse 81 of 
the super-commentary describes, the glory of the hero and, 
the. infamy of his enemies as spreading together like the 
(white) Maiati garland interspersed with the dark lotuses, Here 
glory is compared to the white Maiati flowers whereas infamy, 
bears likeness with the blue or dark lotuses. In the next verse, 
the poet utilises the popular convention that sin is blacjc. 
Hayagriva, a demon who had t'ommitted the sin of voyving : tp 
destroy the race of Kesava, lost the lustre of his body which' 
became black like the blades of a drawn sword as if through- 
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his sinful intention. Anger , and attachment are regarded as 

red in poetic tradition. The next verse (83) describes the dread- ^ 

ful demeanour of the demon Bhauma whose body appeared 

red through the spread of the rays of his anger. The verse 

after this (84), treats of the redness of attachment. A certain 

king’s love for virtues results in a red forehead mark on the 

faces of the quarters. t 

The mention of a non-existing thing may relate to an 
action. According to the gloss, the proverbial drinking of moon¬ 
light by the Cakora bird and the conventional separation of 
the Cakravaka pair at night are examples of this convention. ^ 
Illustrations of these two poetical aspects of imaginary acti¬ 
vity are found in verses 85 and 86 of the Tika. The first 
verse contains a reference to the mythical Malaya region with 
its river-banks where Cupid practises archery and where the 
Cakora females drink the moonlight in the dark fortnight, 
having waited a long time. The second verse praises the 
summer which; by shortening the nights and drying up the 
water of the river, has favourably acted towards the pair of 
the Cakravaka bird. Thus the second type of poetic conven¬ 
tion is exhaustively explained in the Viveka commentary. 

The third type of Poetic Convention called Niyama con* 
sists in restricting or regulating. According to the gloss, 
restriction is four-fold, e.g. pertaining to dati, Dravya, Guna 
and Kriya. So, we have Jatiniyama, Dravyaniyama, Gunaniyama 
and Kriysniyama. Now, Jatiniyama is evident in the restriction } 
of crocodiles to the ocean only and of the pearls to the river 
Tamraparni alone. Verses 87 and 88 illustrate the two instanc-* 
es of Jatiniyama. The first verse lauds the pride of the 
crocodile due to whose residence in it the ocean is called 
Makaralaya. The second verse (88) declares that the mythic# p 
river Tamraparni is a veritablte wish-fulfilling cow in respect# 
pearls, though many other well-known reservoirs exist. Dravya¬ 
niyama Is evidenced in the Sandal tree growing orily on the' 

Malaya mountain and the birch-leaf (writing paper) being 


found bn the Himalayas alone. A verse ( 89) which praises 
the several excellent qualities of the unique sandal tree men¬ 
tions that it is' not found anywhere except in the Malaya 
mountain. Similarly another verse (90) from the KumaraSam- 
bhava- (1.7) of Kalidasa romantically refers to the Bhurjapatra 
as growing in the Himalayas. The examples of Gunaniyama gen¬ 
erally in poetic descriptions, state that the gems are only red, 
the flowers are white alone and the clouds are always dark. 1 A 
verse illustrative of the redness of. gems describes the gems 
being fancied as the red orb of.the Sun. Another verse (92) 
compares the whiteness of flowers to the smile of Parvati 
spreading over her lustrous and red lips. The next verse (93) 
describes the Puspaka air-plane with Rama, dark like a cloud 
sitting in it, appearing like a heap of gems studded with a 
dark precious jewel. Examples of Kriysniyama (W*PTO):are 
conventions that describe the cyc^oo bird warbling only in 
the Spring, though it does warble in real life in the Summer 
and the other seasons, and the singing and dancing by the 
peacock in the monsoon only (94-95). , 

The second interpretation of Niyama means regulation 
of colours such as black and blue, black and green, black 
and dark, yellow and red, white and fair as identical colours', 
and of the hare and the deer in the moon, the crocodile and 
the fish on the Cupid’s banner, etc.,' as nondistinct. Illustra¬ 
tions of all these different examples are given. A verse (96) 
describes the crossing of the river Varna by a king called 
Karima. Here the Nila stream of the river appears to match the 
dark mass of a damsel’s hair. Here Nila and K%na are identi¬ 
cal. An instance of the identity of black and green is met. with 
in the verse (97) that follows. It Invokes the blue sapphire - 
like waters of Yamuna and the green crystal-like waters of 
the Gangs, which mingle like Krsna and Siva. Verse 98 illus¬ 
trates the identity of black and dark (Krsna and Syama) by des¬ 
cribing the nights in the celestial garden as dark, thouglvthey 
are black. Verse 99 presents identify of the red and the yelloW 
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shades of colour by describing the red jaws of the Primordial 
Boar as having a yellow lustre. Kalidasa's famous verse 
(Raghuvaihsa -2.35) illustrates the poetic convention of non- 
discrimination between the : white and fair shades of colour as 
It.represents the white Kailasa mount as fair or tawny. This 
poetic convention extends to cover cases of the identity of 
the, other shades of colours as well. So Hemachandra winds 
up the discussion here by stating that instances of the other 
colours can also be cited. 

The poetic convention in the sense of regulation of mean* 
ings is evident when the hare and the deer seen in the moon 
are considered as identical; the Crocodile and the fish as 
emblems of love are identical; the moon as born of the ocean 
is the same as the moon born out of the saga Atri; all the 
twelve Adityas are identical; Narayana, Msdhava, Vis^UjOamo- 
dara, the Lord’s incarnation as a tortoise etc., refer to the 
self-same Lord,- the goddess of wealth and the goddess of 
Beauty are identical; cobras and serpants, the milky ocean 
and the saline ocean, the seas and the oceans, and the 
demons known as Daityas, Danavas and Asuras are all iden¬ 
tical. Illustrations of such identity are available in the verses 
( 101 - 108 ) cited in the Viveka commentary. In verse 101, the 
moon is called STSTTf whereas in verse 102, he is described 
a$3lf^ctfh ( wOj W 5 ®* 5 in the Maghaksvya (11.53). 
In three verses (103, 104 and 105), the God of Love is descri¬ 
bed as TOOT, and wfa# The next two verses 

(106 and 107) point out the identity of the moon born of the 
sea and the eyes of the sage Atri, Here we have a clear 
allusion,; to the mythological story of the moon's birth from 
the ray of light from the eye of the sage Atri which was 
set up in the- sky and that became the moon. However, as 
the mythological reference is incomplete in verse 106, Hema¬ 
chandra adds another verse (107) from Murari’s Anargharir 
hava (1.58) which alludes to the birth of the moon from 
thd ocean. 


The verse No. 108 alludes to the identity of the, twelve 
Adityas or Suns. The verse (109) following this verse illustrates 
the synonymity of the different names of Lord Visnii. But the 
verse (109) has -tf double meaning-one, applying to Lord Siva 
and another , to Lord Visnu. The next verse (110) in the first 
part alludes to the identity of Damodara and Madhava and in 
the second part Daksmi, the goddess of wealth, is shown to 
he identical with Prthvi and Sampad as the wealth in the 
houses of the Lord's devotees. The next verse (111) refers to 
Vasuki, the Nsgraja who is not defferent from the serpent 
which Lord Siva wears aroand his neck as an ornament. The 
next verse (112) depicts the ocean both as the milky ocean 
or Ksirasamudra in which the Lord of the world resides and 
from which the goddess of wealth arises, and as KsSrasamudra 
or the salty ocean in which the thirst of creatures can not 
.even be quenched! 

Pointing out the sameness of the sea as . well as the 
ocean, the next verse (113) mentions the river Gaitgras the 
beloved of the seven seas. Finally, on the question of identity 
of different objects and names in the field of conventional 
poetry, the author winds up the discussion on this aspect of 
Niyama as a poetic convention by illustrating the identity of 
the Daityas, the Dsnavas and the Asuras with passages (114, 
115,116, 117 and 118) selected from well-known Sanskrit 
classics. The Kadambari of Baya, for instance, explains the 
three terms and then points out their identity in a verse 
wherein Bgriasura, though he belongs to the race of the 
Daityas is called an Asura, even though he is a Daitya. 
Hayagnva, despite the fact that he is an Asura, is described 
as a Daitya in verse 116. The same Hayagnva, though an 
Asura is called Dsnavadhipati in verse 117. Finally, in verse 
•118, all the different Danavas, Daityas and Asuras are dascri* 
■» bed by the term Asura, thus leaving no doubt in our minds 
that all of these terms mean one and the same race. 

Now, according to the second interpretation of Niyama, 
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miscellaneous items of the poetic conventions also come to 
be regarded as arising from Niyama or regulation of meanings in 
poetry. Thus the gloss mentions that eyes can be described 
as having various colours, the. moon on the crest of Lord 
Siva is always young and the god of love, Cupid, is described 
as corporeal and incorporeal, etc, The Viveka commentary 
provides concrete illustrations of these last three concepts* 

Thus, to take the case of the eyes being described as white, 
dark black and as having mixed hues. In vefse (119) we have the 
description of the beauty of the side-long glances of a damsel 
surpassing the whiteness of the moon. Thus the whiteness of 
the glances reveals, the whiteness of the eves in this casei 
The next verse (120) from the Raghuvaihsa (11.93) describes 
the city of Ayodhya as possessed of the dark lotus-lattices 
m the form of the ladies' eyes. Here the eyes of theladies are 
compared with blue or dark lotuses. In an illustration from 
the Meghaduta, the glances of the harlots are compared to 
the rows of black bees. But, an illustration from the same 
lyrical poem describes the mixed hues of the eyes of Dasapur 
ladies - the eyes which resemble the bees chasing the tossed 
Kund flowers. I 

The next verse (123) describes the crescent moon on the 
crest of Lord Siva as Balendukhanda i.e. a very young moon. : 

Two more verses (124 and 125) deal with the corporeality and 
^corporeality of Cupid. In the first verse (124), Ksmadeva, the 
god of love, claps the hand of his beloved with his own hand, 
implying his embodied form, while in the second verse (125) 
Kamadeva is called Ana^ga - bodyless or formless and his 
activities are attributed to flowers, bees, ladies, the mind and 
words, This marks the end of the exposition of the topic of 
Poetic Conventions as a part of KavisiksS which is an essen¬ 
tial and important aspect of Abhyasa by which the poet's 
genius is brightened and sharpened. J 

Another aspect of Kavisiksa treated by Hemachandra is that 
of Dependence or Borrowing. Hemachandra' remarks in the 
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Viveka Commentary (p. 10) that Siksas also include Mahska- 
vyarthacarvana, Parakrtakavyapstha and so on, and they must 
be taught. 

What is Literary Borrowing or Dependence ? 

Now, the concept of poetic conventions requires a thorough, 
study of the Kavyas of classical poets before they can be 
appropriately pressed into service in actual composition. .While 
carefully going through well-known works of his predecessors, 
the apprentice cannot escape the influence of great poets. 
Thus he borrows from or depends upon, consciously or other¬ 
wise, the structure, style, thoughts, feelings, words, phrases, 
lines, etc., of his predecessors’ works, This borrowing or 
dependence is described in Manuals meant for budding poets 
and they form a part of the.training of a poet called Kavisiksa 
in Sanskrit. Hemachandra too attempts a fairly exhaustive 
exposition of this topic, though he is greatly indebted to two' 
well-known works in the field, viz.,theKavyamimariisa (Chapters. 
11 and 12) of Rsjasekhara and the Kavikanthabharana of the 
Kashmirian polymath Ksemendra, 

It will be seen that, while Hemachandra has included the 
topic of "Dependence in the form of a shadow and so on 1 ' 
by inserting the terms Chayadi and Upajivanadi in the Sotra 
(I, |0) itself, there is further clarification of the concept of 
dependence or borrowing in the gloss. While he deals with 
the topic of Kavisamaya rather elaborately in the gloss, he 
relegates elaborate reference to Chaya or Upajivana to the 
Tika. However, as things stand, it appears that he (i) considered' 
the topic, to be a popular one, and (ii) that he has nothing 
much new to offer on the subject. Therefore he is content to 
relegate this topic to the super commentary (Viveka) wherein 
he closely follows Rajasekhara’s Ksvyamimsmsa and copiously 
draws upon the material readily available in that work. He 
has also utilised the Kavikanthabharana of the ; Kashmirian 
polymath Ksemendra. 
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iFour Types of Borrowing or Dependence 

Hemachandra elaborates the idea of dependence or borrow¬ 
ing in the gloss. He explains that dependence in the form 
of a shadow means that a poet aspirant may imitate ideas or 
words of his predecessors in the manner of (a) imaging or 
reflection (Pratibimba) (b) ‘painted copy sketch’ or a picture 
(Alekhyaprakhaya) (c) ‘corporeal equivalence' or a person 
appearing quite similar to another person (Tulyadehitulya) or 
(d) 'foreign-city-entrance-likeness' or a person entering a 
foreign town (Parapurapravesasadrsa). Thus Chaya, a shadow, 
or a counterpart includes all the four types mentioned here. 
(The Viveka commentary remarks that Chaya means a 
shadow of original and dependence on it means sometimes 
imitation by way of an image or reflection). The word Adi 
(so on) in the expression Chsysdi serves to include borrowing 
of a word (Pada) or a line (Pada) and so forth from another 
poem. Again, the word Adi in the expression Upajivansdi 
.means trainings like Samasygpurana and so on. Samasyapara^a 
is the poetic pastime consisting in filling up the verses. 

Abhyasa, Siksa and "Harana" 

These ideas on poetic borrowing, or plain plagiarism 
(Harana), as Rajasekhara calls it, formed a part of the poetic 
training concerning Abhyasa or constant practice in writing 
.poetry, The well-known poetic theorist Rajasekhara has dealt 
with this topic exhaustively in Chapters 12, 13 and 14 of hi$ 
Ksvyamimamsa and Hemachandra has freely drawn upon it in 
•respect of both ideas and concepts as well as illustrations, 
Much of this material is arranged topic-wise in the Viveka 
commentary. We can understand the concept of imitation or 
•borrowing or dependence better if we read the gloss together 
with the Tika (Viveka pp. 14-20). 

Hemachandra’s Indebtedness to Rajasekhara 

The gloss has not explained in detail the terms 
tPratibimbakalpataya, Alekhyaprakhyataya, Tulyadehitulyataya, 
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sParapura-pratimataya, copajivanam. .as also Padapadsdinat^- 
yathocitamupajivanam and Samasyapuranadi as Hemachandra 
•wants to deal with all these topics in greater detail, by quoting 
tin the Viveka text the theoretical authority of Rajasekhara with 
examples. 

Thus the Viveka commentary contains the following expla- 
ination of the different varieties of poetic imitation. 

Shadow of the sense. Dependence on the sense consists 
-in some cases by way of imaging (Pratibimbakalpatsya) as 
(pointed out by Rajasekhara (K. M. Chapter 12). “The sense is 
■almost the same but the setting is in other expressions. That 
poem, not fundamentally different, would be a kind of imaging 
•or “poetic paraphrase". In some cases, it is in the manner 
•of a ‘copy-sketch’ or just like a picture (Alekhyaprakhya) 
as has been said (by Rajasekhara): “Through a moderate 
•elaboration (slight change) of particulars, a subject 
.appears as if different." In other words, an idea is imitated 
by a slight change of particulars. This poem is called a 
copy-sketch or just like a picture. In some cases, borrowing 
iis done, by way of 'corporeal equivalence’ (Tulyadehitulyataya). 
Rajasekhara defines it "where, despite difference of subject- 
matter, identity or similarity is apprehended through extreme 
(resemblance, that poem is called similar by corporeal equi¬ 
valence or similar in respect of phraseology." 

In some instances, imitation is attempted by way of 
•‘entrance into a foreign town’, Rajasekhara defines this kind of 
Imitation : “The basis is substantially identical, but the garni¬ 
shing is widely different. Such a poem representing imitation 
>jn the manner of ‘a foreign city entrance’, is enjoyed by good 
poets." And of these four types of imitation, the superiority 
as in an ascending order. 


Now the gloss and the Tika mention that, in addition to 
:he four main varieties of borrowing (like a shadow of the 
sense), there are other ways of borrowing such as (1) borrow- 
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(Padadvaya) or (4) three lines (Padatraya) or (5) a fraction of a 
word cPadaikadesa) or (6) a phrase or saying (Ukti). 

What is Plagiarism ? 

The Viveka Commentary proceeds to illustrate the imitation' 
or borrowing of a word, aline, two lines, three lines, but declares 
that borrowing all the four lines or a whole verse from another 
author’s poem constitutes plagiarism of the first magnitude and' 
therefore, it is neither defined nor mentioned nor illustrated.. 
Such a wholesale borrowing is considered as complete 
theft: ‘Paripurnaih cquryameva’, the Viveka Commentary affirms 
unequivocally and proceeds further with the illustration of 
the borrowing of a part of a word and that of a phrase or 
saying (Ukti). 

Here, a statement from the Kavyamimsmsa (Chapter 11) te 
quoted (1.0) to the effect that when expressions or sayings- 
(Ukti's) of the ancient poets are employed to convey another 
meaning, it is not possible to recognize them. On the contrary, 
they are enjoyable. However, borrowing the meanings of 
these sayings is worse than plagiarism. So it must not be- 
recommended. This view is attributed to yayavariya, i.e-, 
Rajasekhara himself. 

In Defence of Plagiarism 

Continuing the discussion on plagiarism, the Viveka Tikai 
quotes (11) another passage of considerable theoretical interest. 
If it be felt that this (borrowing of a saying or phrase)' 
should never be preached, since they say "With the passage 
of time, the other thefts of a man may pass; but the theft of 
speech (poetical plagiarism) does not pass away even till 
one's sons and gransons," to meet this apprehension, the 
.author replies: "In .keeping with norms of propriety," 14 For 
as Avantisundari says (12): "This poet is unknown, I am a 
^celebrated poet; this one is not established, j have established 


imyself; his subject-matter (Samvidhanaka) or plot is not preva¬ 
lent, mine is prevalent; his words are like medicine (guduci), 
mine are like grape-wine; this poet disregards the specialities 
•of the different dilests or his language is not distinguished, 
mine is distinctive." ‘This work is obsolete', ‘This is by a 
foreign author', ‘This one has a worn out origin or theme', 
‘This was composed in a mere unrefined language’-due to 
“these and such other considerations, borrowing of word and 
borrowing of meanings or subject may be resorted to. And it 
; is also well-known that "There is no poet who is not a thief, 
“there is no trader who is not a thief. But he, who knows how 
-to conceal, thrives. One poet is a creator, another an adapter, 
■another knows how to hide or cover-up and still another is a 
•developer. Whoever discovers something novel in a word, 
sense and saying and copies from the old masters is looked 
mpon as a great poet.” 

Samasyapurana 

Hemachandra now turns to illustrate the topic of the 
filling of verses, called Samasyapurana, since the practice of 
composing is generally extended to cover verse-filling and 
such other things. Samasyaparana means completing a verse 
•when one line or two lines or three lines, which mean nothing 
fill they are completed, are given and the remaining line or 
lines are to be supplied so as to make a homogenous verse 
with a poetic sense. Thus this process helps a novice to have 
practical training in composing meaningful poems. Hema¬ 
chandra, therefore, has dealt with :Samasyspurana and poetic 
conventions in detail, 

Classification of Subject-matter or Artha and Dependence 

As for illustrations presented in connection with the topic of 
borrowing in the form of a shadow, etc., we find that verses 33 
to 60 provide concrete illustrations of both borrowing andfilling 
tip the verses. The four major varieties of borrowing or imitation, 
Chayadi, viz , (1) Pratibimbakalpa-, ' (2) Alekhyaprakhya, 




(3) Tulyadehitulya and (4) Parapurapravesapratima are? 
illustrated first Rajasekhara includes all these four under Artha 
which is three-fold : (1) Anyayoni, (2) Nihnutayoni and" 
(_3) Ayoni, Anyayoni is Chayadi. This is Pratibimbakalpa and 
Alekhyaprakhya. But Nihnutayoni is Tulyadehitulya and 
Parapurapravesasadrsa. Ayoni is one only. So, in all, five, not 
four; but as Ayoni is original, no discussion is attempted here 
for obvious reasons. “Among the Alamkarikas it is Vamana, 
the author of the Kavyalamakarasutra (A. D. 800 ) who for the 
first time classifies the subject-matter, Artha, in poetry and vag¬ 
uely refers to plagiarism." 15 Vamana analyses and examines 
Artha in poetry for the first time and discovers that “Artho- 
dvividhah, Ayonih, Anyacchayayonif va", i.e. Artha in poetry 
may be original or derivative. Both these have three sub-divi¬ 
sions each (1) that which is easily intelligible, (2) that which 
is subtle but can be grasped after giving some thought to it, 
and (3) that which is subtle and is understood only after 
careful attention and deep thought (VKASV 3.2.7 to 9). 
Anandavardhana further developed this idea (Dhv, SI. IV. 12). 
The examples here of Nihnutayoni and Parapurapravesasadrsa. 
are an improvement upon Vamana and Anandavardhana. 
Ekadrta (not Ekadrsa) is 'Ayoni'. 

Hemachandra has taken over the portion dealing with- 
Pratibimbakalpa etc. It means he has incorporated all these 
four divisions as recorded by Rajasekhara along with their 
definitions and illustrations in his Kavyanusasana-Viveka (p. 8). 
So we can read the four-fold Arthacchaya as Tulyadehitulya- 
arthacchaya, Parapurapravesa-arthacchaya, Pratibimbakalpa- 
arthacchaya and Alekhyaprakhya-arthacchaya. Arthacchaya 
means ‘shadow of a meaning', i.e,, dependence on meaning, 
ot subject-matter or plot. 

To revert to the illustrations, the first major variety of 
shadow dependence (Pratibimbakalpa) is explained by means 
of two verses (33 and 34). As this variety consists in borrow¬ 
ing the sense of another's poem by couching it in different 
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words and sentences, it is also described as “poetic para¬ 
phrase" or 'imaging' or reflection. Here the apprentice tries-to 
given an exact reflection of the idea of his predecessor. The 
first verse (33) here invokes the serpents worn around Siva’s 
throat and describes their appearance and effect in charming 
words and adjectives. Now the poet-aspirant faithfully copies 
this idea, by reflecting it in another, a little less effective, 
verse. Here he not only retains the idea but the sense of invo¬ 
cation as well. However, it should be noted that the meanings 
of the two verses slightly differ on account of the change of 
the expression Candramrtambu to Galadgangambu. 

The second main type of Arthacchayopajivana is illustrated 
in verse No. 35. This variety, called Alekhyaprakhya, consists 
in borrowing the idea of another poem with only a slight 
change. Therefore this variety is called ‘imaging’ or just like 
a picture, Owing to this reason, Hemachandra (or rather 
Rajasekhara) quotes another verse (35) which retains the 
central idea of the original kept before him by the novice 
while practising the Pratibimbakalpa variety with slight variations 
in details about the serpents etc, So here, as Rajasekhara 
says, there is some polish or garnishing given to the old 
idea with the result that the subject appears as though it is 
a different subject that is being treated of. The clever people 
call it 'imaging' or copy-sketch I Some cleverness this I 

The third way to borrow or imitate consists in having 
different subjects or senses expressed in a similar phraseo¬ 
logy or word-construction. This variety is called Tulyadehitulya 
and is recommended as good for adoption by well-known 
critics (e.g., Anandavardhana, Dhv. XI. IV. 4). 16 To illustrate 
this, two verses (36 and 37) are quoted. The first verse con¬ 
tains the idea of a good horse and a bad elephant whereas 
the second verse describes the simple stone in every house 
which', being of frequent use, is respected and worshipped,, 
but the bright l ustre of the jewel resides either in a place or 
in a mine. Here the ideas or objects of description differ, but 
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the method of description is similar. Hence the imitation 
strikes us as charming. . 

The fourth variety of imitation, called Parapurapravesa* 
pratima consists in sameness of basic principles? however, 
the manner of presentation is wholly different. It is like ente¬ 
ring the form of another person, as put metaphorically by 
Rajasekhara. This variety is not mentioned by any early 
authority. Two verses (38 and 39) illustrate the true nature 
■of this variety. In both the verses, the appearance of the 
Kadamba blossom, a sure sign of the advent of the rainy 
season, is described as an occasion of unprecedented joy for 
the wives of the enemies of a certain king, since kings do 
not undertake war-campaigns during the rainy season but 
remain at home. Thus the authors of these two different 
verses have their poetic idea based on the same principle but 
their manner of presentation is entirely different, because the 
second verse is superior in excellence to the first verse : 
“The wives of his foes.....took away the new Kadamba blossom 
from their husbands' hands and... overwhelmed by joy, kissed 
it, placed it on the eyes, laid it on the heart, put it on the 
head and then made it an ear-ornament." 

As he finishes with illustrating the four major varieties 
of imitation, Hemachandra makes a cryptic remark: “Of 
these four (types) the importance is (determined) on an 
ascending order." This means that the last one Parapura- 
pravesasadrsa: is the best, the third one Tulyadehitulya comes 
next and the second Alekhyaprakhya occupies the third place 
and the first one Bimbapratibimba ranks last. 

The Minor Varieties of Imitation 

The Tika elaborates on the minor varieties of imitation by 
illustrating, -the borrowing of (a) word (40, 41), (b) a line 
(42, 43), (c) two lines (44, 45) and (d) three lines (46, 47). 

As for borrowing four lines, he categorically denounces it 
as 'complete theft' 
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Since the word Adi (etc.) in Padapadadi in the gloss serves 
■to iriclude PadaikadeSopajivana and Uktyupajivana, the last 
two minor varieties. Hemachandra also illustrates them in the 
Tika. (pp. 16-18). 

Looking more closely at the illustration of all these varieties, 
■one by one, we find that the verses 40 and 41 illustrate the 
Padopajivana variety (described as ‘SlistasyaSlistapadena hara* 
:nam’ in the Kavyamimamsa) with paranomastic words such as 
Kirata, Silihuikha, Palasa, Kesari etc. occuring in both. In 
point of truth, the author of the second verse (41) borrows the 
words SiUmukha and Kirata from the first verse (40). (Inciden¬ 
tally, the last verse is cited by Ksemendra in his Kavikantha- 
bharana). The borrowing of sentences or lines (Padopajivana) 
■is illustrated by two verses (42,43), the first one from Amaru 
(173) and the second one from Ksemendra's Kavikanthabharana. 
In both these illustrations we find, apart from words like 
Garttavyam, that the last whole line is common to both. This 
iis called Vyastarthaprayoga in the Kavyamimamsa: (151). The 
next two verses (44 and 45) illustrate the minor variety of 
borrowing two lines. Here we have at least two whole lines 
common to both the verses. The next two verses (46 and 47) 
have three lines in common. Now as Rajasekhara points out 
“Pada evanyathatrakaranam nasvikaranam padonaharanameva" 
and quotes Aranye Nirjaneetc. This type of borrowing of three 
lines means you are changing only one line. According to 
Rajasekhara, this is not adoption or adaptation, but stealing 
a whole verse less one line : In the verse (Naradasmriti 2.30) 
under reference, there were four lines, but the apprentice or 
plagiarist removes just one line from the second half and inserts 
his own line to complete the verse so as to call the verse as 
his own I Fortunately for us (and unfortunately for the poet¬ 
aster) the plagiarist cannot copy the whole verse without laying 
himself open to the charge of blatant, complete and indefen¬ 
sible theft of the first order. 
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The minor varieties of borrowing a word, a line etc., also 
cover, as stated earlier, two more varieties: Pacfaikadesopa- 
jivana and Uktyupajivana. The verses 48 and 49 illustrate the 
variety of borrowing only a part of a word. 

The last of these types of borrowing is called Uktyupa- 
jivana or Uktiharana in Rajasekhara. To illustrate this, a saying 
or quotation is given; the pair of thighs (of a damsel) resemble 
the juicy trunks of a plantain tree. Now this saying is very 
cleverly woven in a fresh verse. “Such sayings, when they 
produce a new idea, cannot be identified and become enjoyable," 
says Rajasekhara. 

The next topic, indicated by the word Adi in UpajivanSdr 
in the Sutra, is that of Samasyaparana etc. The question that 
may arise here is what does ‘etc. 1 after the expression Samssya- 
purana refer to ? The answer is; “Etc." here implies other 
poetic trainings like Vakyarthasunyasabdavrttabhyasah and 
P u ratanavrttes u pad a pa ra vrttyab hyasah. 

Taking up the topic of verse-filling fora brief explanation 
and illustration, the author first mentions Padasamasya wherein 
lines such as Mrgat simhah palayate and Samudraddhulirutthita 
as forming the fourth quarter (line) of a four-line verse, when, 
the first three lines are given. Such poetic exercises, as we 
know, can become very interesting for young apprentices. So in 
verse 52, the idea that a lion capable of tearing apart a mighty 
elephants temples starts fleeing, when fate is unfavourable, 
from an ordinary animal (like a stag), becomes complete only 
when the line Mrgatsimhah patayate is supplied. It should be 
noted that such verses are very ingeniously composed and 
supplied to the beginners in composition. 

Another variety of 'verse-filling' involves the supplying of 
two lines-the second and the fourth lines, when the first and 
the third lines are already given. The point here is that 
sometimes one line is given, sometimes two or three lines 
are given, but the meaning is not tangible until after the 
remaining lines are supplied. Then the meaning comes out as 
a single and coherent idea. 


Now Hemachandra gives three verses (55, 56 and 57). The 
first of these verses means that the mythical bird Cakravaka, 
f 1 living as he does constantly under the fear of separation from 
his beloved as soon as the night descends, goes about asking 
all the birds as to whether they know of any place, somehow, 
where the Sun does not set. The second verse (56) describes 
Lord Siva's appearance and invokes him. The poet refers to 
Siva's grotesque form because he wears white serpents, yellow, 
matted hair with the waters of the Ganges flowing here and 
there, and the crescent Moon, and a throat as dark as the blue- 
throated bird and holds, the dreadful Pinaka bow. The last 
% verse (57) selected from the Sisupalavadha of Magha 

describes the irony of bad luck because under its influence 
creatures experience strange consequences as, when the Sun 
rises and the Moon sets, the night lotuses lose their 

beauty, the day-lotuses bloom beautifully, the owl becomes 
sad while the Cakravaka bird is over-joyed. Now, Hemachandra 
introduces a novel kind of verse-filling exercise by means 
of taking the first lines of the first verse (55), the second 
line of the second verse (56) and the fourth line: of the third 
vrese (57) and frames a three-lines Samasya and then 
I fills the third line as, e.g., verse 58 which mean's: 

“Have you ever seen or heard an indescribable place here 

where the holder of the Pinaka bow, with floods of the Ganges 

water roam about in his dark and'tawny, matted hair, resides? 
(Why ?) I wish to go there (Why ?) This is the strange condition 
of those struck by ill-fate!" (This means, I want to go 
qway to a place where the effect of ill-fate does not exist.) Now, 
here in this new verse, though only one line belongs to the 
imitator poet, still it does not appear to be'stealing'or 
'borrowing'; on the contrary, the combination of three disparate 
lines, unconnected by any single idea, scattered in three 
different verses, with a' single, new line, produces a special 
charm or strikingness for the sensitive mind. ! 
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Next,.the author illustrates Vakyarthasunyavrttabhyasa in 
verse No. 59. Here the poet has arranged words so as to make 
a line of a certain number of syllables as per the measure¬ 
ment involved in writing the metre, but he has not paid any 
attention to the sense. This, therefore, serves the purpose of 
a beginner. Much in the same way Padaparavrttyabhyasa 
{changing or substitution of the different words of a master 
poet’s verse without changing either (1) the sense or (2) the 
metre), The last verse No. 60 of this section, naturally, deals 
with this poetic exercise. Here the apprentice is first given 
the opening verse of Kalidasa's well-known epic, the Raghu- 
vamsam (1.1); Vagarthaviva etc. and then he is asked to 
practice making a new verse by substituting synonyms of the 
key words of the verse without altering the sense and the 
metre, The resulting verse is also numbered 60. 

This exercise has been taken over by Hemachandra 
from the Kavikanthabharana (I. 21) of the Kashmirian 
polymath Ksemendra. He prescribes the exercise for the 
second type of student (I. 14 ff) who can be trained with 
difficulty. 

The Mothers of Poetry 

Finally, before closing the discussion on the subject of 
Kavyahetu, Hemachandra quotes a couplet from the Kavyami- 
mamsa of Rajasekhara (Chapter X) to the effect that “Health, 
genius, application, devotion, discourses by the learned, varied 
knowledge, a vivacious memory and freedom from dejection - 
these eight are the mothers of poetry". Rajasekhara quotes 
this to reinforce his statement in the first paragraph of Chapter 
X of his Kavyamimamsa that apart from the knowledge of the 
sciences and arts and human nature, a poet's own natural 
and cultural endowments also count in the birth of a poem. 
So he is convinced that the company of a poet who is a 
source of support for good people, tidings of the country, 
charming words and quotations from the learned men, 
journey around different places, meetings and discussions 
with learned people and a close study of the compositions 
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of the ancient poets-these are the sources of poetry. After 
this, Rajasekhara prescribes a set of norms for the personal 
life and conduct of a budding poet as he is of the firm 
opinion that purity of conduct pleases the goddess of learning. 
‘Sucisilanam hi sarasvatyah Samvananamsmananti' (K.M.X.). 

Theory of Literature 

Poetics proper begins with the next Satra (1.11), It embo¬ 
dies the definition of poetry. And this definition of poetry 
is the most important part of the first chapter-nay, of the 
whole of the present treatise or any other treatise on Poe¬ 
tics for that matter, since it is the kernel of the subject of 
poetics. And, as the author has already'stated and explained 
at some length the aims of poetry, he now thinks it proper 
to define poetry itself. 

The Definition of Poetry 

Hemachandra defines poetry as “a combination of word 
and sense, free from faults, full of excellences, having in it 
figures of speech as well". In the gloss that follows, it is 
made clear that the word ‘ca’ appearing in the definition is inten¬ 
ded to signify that poetry is possible, at times, even when it 
is devoid of a figure of speech. The commentary Viveka adds 
by way of elucidation that the phrase, Niralamkarayorapi in the 
gloss is intended to stress the point that poetic excellences are 
absolutely essential in poetry, inasmuch as 'speech, though 
devoid of embellishment, can be enjoyed if it is possessed of 
excellences or good qualities. This.is to be illustrated by 
means of the well-known stanza from the Amarusataka (82) in 
the body of the text: etc, The verse depicts a love 

scene in which a bride in her private moments with her lover, 
who was pretending to be in sleep, slowly rises from her bed 
and after surveying his face at leisure, heartily kisses him; 
then, suddenly notices that his cheeks are thriliing with joy, she 
blushes and looks down, when her lover seizes the opportunity 
to kiss her lingeringly. Here in this verse,' according to the 
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author, there is the sentiment of love fully devel oped by means of 
its appropriate Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicsribhavas but 
no distinct figure of speech is in evidence, since the sentiment 
is predominant here, Thus this verse, despite the absence of 
any clear-cut figure of speech in it, is considered to be good 
poetry, This is due to the fact that it is possessed of excel le- 
nces such as sweetness and is completely free from any 
poetic blemishes. This example proves that a poem without a 
figure can be legitimately called poetry. But, a poem without 
an excellence is difficult to imagine. In other words, a poem, 
though it is possessed of embellishments of speech or sense, 
yet if it is not possessed of excellences, does not become 
enjoyable, as the following verse illustrates (Viveka, verse 126). 
The verse describes the condition of ladies in separation. It 
contains three metaphors and a smile-in. all four figures of 
speech of sense. And still it is lack-lustre and insipid without 
poetic excellences to aid the sentiment of love intended to be 
depicted. This can be explained by a reference to the fact 
that in this verse the breasts of the ladies are compared to 
two pot-sherds and these are covered by the petals of lotuses 
which are compared to plates of clay and it is further stated 
that the ladies, due to the excessive heat of the fire of sepa¬ 
ration from their lovers, resemble pots put on a fire place ! 
Clearly, the comparison of the ladies’ breasts with pot-sherds, 
of the lotus-leaves with plates of clay, and the idea of baking 
of a pot applied to the plates of lotus leaves is hardly a poetic 
presentation of the idea of love-sickness. Now, in, this verse 
though we have three figures of speech, yet as no sweet 
qualities that help the predominant sentiment are present, the 
verse fails to appeal to sensitive readers. It is a flat verse, 
so to speak. So Hemachandra’s remark is very apt: “Alamk- 
rtamapi niragunara na svadate.” 

As it stands, Hemachandra’s definition of poetry echoes 
the definition of Ksvya as given by Mammata in the first flash 
of the KavyaprakSsa (I. 4). However, Mammata introduces the 


expression by using Tat to suggest togetherness of word and 
sense, since Tat refers to Kavya in the singular number. Hence 
Sabdsrthau means 'word and sense' together constitute poetry, 
•for both the word and the sense contribute to the enjoyment 
•of poetry. But Sabda is mentioned first because it is the 
.abode of Artha. Thus "poetry" according to Hemachandra 
“is constituted by word and sense, which are (a) free from 
[blemishes .(b) possessed of qualities and (c) which have, as a 
rule, figures of speech also." Our author believes, with 
Mammata, that poetry is rarely without figures of speech (of 
J Sarvtra salanksrau' of Mammata with 'Salanksrau' of Hemach¬ 
andra) but a poem, even if it is without any figure of speech, 
•cannot be denied recognition as a poem, for that reason. It 
is, thus, quite clear that poetry is both word and sense 
•together with excellences or poetic qualities and without 
.■blemishes or flaws of any kind, generally having adornments 
;but at times without these last. 

Now so far as excellences are concerned, we know that 
•they are attributes of a sentiment (or poetic flavour or the 
•emotive content or the soul of the poem) in which they 
■directly reside, still, since they are suggested by words and 
:sense, they are only metaphorically said to be the attributes 
of the words arid the senses. 

Traditionally all good poems are expected to be free from 
Flemishes. Hemachandra's definition, therefore, begins by 
stating that a poem should be free from poetic blemishes or faults. 
In this respect, Hemachandra is in good company, for Mammata 
and others also emphasize that poetry should be faultless. 
Thus in all three respects, viz., in respect of Guna, Dosa 
.and Alamksra, Hemachandra's definition toes the line of 
IWammata (K. P, 1.4) 

Hemachandra's definition of poetry,like Mammata’s, in stating 
..that ,(a) word and Sense constitute poetry, (b) they must be 
•free from faults or blemishes, (c) they must be marked by 
.excellences, and (d) in rare cases, they can be devoid of figures, 






attempts to accommodate all the promiment views on the 
conception of poetry. Thus he includes the SabdsrthaSarira 
school the Rtti school which considers Gunas to be 
the essence of poetry and also by implication the Dhvani 
.school which considers Dosas and Gunas as pertaining 
to the sentiment, which is the soul of poetry. This. last 
aspect of Guna and Dosa is, therefore, taken up for definition 
and explanation immediately after this Sutra. Hemachandra 
hastens to add these two Sutras (I. 12-13) as he wants to 
make up for the non-inclusion of Rasa in the definition. In 
fact, without mentioning the most essential thing in poetry, 
viz,’its soul, the Rasa or sentiment, the mere mention of the 
adjectives Adosa, Saguna and Salamknra tends to make the 
definition a jumble of secondary expressions. In other words, 
it appears to be a description, not a definition, strictly speaking. 
But, we should remember the phraseology of Rasa employed 
in the gloss on Sutra No. 3, wherein our author has pointed 
out that poetry is unique in having Rasa as the predominant 
element.and hence word and sense are subordinated in it: 
“Sabdarthayorgunabhave Rasapradhunye ca Vilaksanam 
Kavyam". The next Sutra (12) also clearly states that Guna 
and Dosa relates to Rasa directly and to Word and Sense only 
indirectly. This implies that in poetry, those Sabdarthas alone 
are meant which are capable enough to suggest a Rasa. But, 
as he is going to point out in Sutra 13, Alamkaras belongs ta 
the body, i.e,, Sabda and Artha, the vesture of poetry. 

An Analysis pf Heniachandra's Definition of Poetry 

Thus, on an analysis of the definition as given in the 
Sutra (11), as well as of the gloss and the comments in the 
Viveka Tika, it becomes abundantly clear that Hemaqhandra’s 
conception of poetry embraces all the essential elements of 
■ poetry, viz., Rasa, Guna, faultlessness and embeiishments, 

• although Rasa is not expressly mentioned but tacitly accepted 
as the soul of a Kavya. It seems the author really wanted to make 
his definition both comprehensive and easily comprehensible* 


While he includes Sabdartha and their Sagunatva, Adosatva and 
Sslankaratva which are recognized as analysable constituents 
of a poem, he avoids any explicit reference to the highly 
abstract and technical concept of Rasa which is difficult to 
grasp. For it is relatively easy to understand what Dosa, 
Guna'or Alamknra is, but it is not that easy for beginners to 
comprehend fully the inscrutable element of Rasa. 

It seems the next three Sutras (12, 13, 14) are intended 
by the author to supplement the definition of poetry as 
stated in the previous Sutra, because, Hemachandra realises 
that unless the different adjectives, viz., Adosau, Sagunau 
and Saianksrau are organically shown to be connected with 
the body of poetry, viz., Sabdarthau and its soul-Rasa-in a 
poem, the definition will suffer from deficiency and inaccuracy. 
He, therefore, hastens to define Guna and Dosa in the Siitrs 
(1.12) immediately following the definition and takes up the 
question of the definition of the Alamkaras and their relation 
with the body and the soul of a poem in two succeding Satras 
(1.13-14). 

Hemachandra’s Doctrine of Guna and Dosa 

In order to provide a general definition of poetic excellence 
as well as poetic defects or blemishes, the author states in 
Sotra No. 12 that Guna and Dosa are the causes of heigh¬ 
tening and retarding respectively the impact of a sentiment. 
Though these two are the attributes of the sentiment, yet 
they are secondarily considered to be the attributes of 
words and senses. It is, therefore, clear that Adosau and 
Sagupau in the definition, though they grammatically qualify 
Sabdartha, do in fact qualify Rasa since the relation of Rasa 
with Gunas and Dosas is that of a thing and its attributes. 
The fact that excellence and blemishes belong to Rasa can 
be proved beyond cavil by the method of Anvaya and Vyatireka. 
Anvaya means Yadbhsve bhsvali and Vyatireka means 
Yadabhave yadabhsveh. This means that when the Hetu and 
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•the Sadhya are joined by a constant and invariable conconrw 
mitance, it is a case of Anvaya or invariable association. |f 
•oneis present, the other is always present But when a Sadhy^ 
and its Hetu are joined by a concommitance of absence, j t 
is a case of Vyatlreka. Guna and Dosa both inhere in fh& 
same place. Now faults reside in a particular sentiment 
only; neither in a word not in a sense; for, faults ar® 
impermanent. A fault is not a fault always but, in fact, it 
,js considered an excellence sometimes. The truth of the 
matter is that what is a blemish in one sentiment becomes 
.an excellence in another sentiment. Thus Dosas like Kastatva 
.{cumbersomeness) and the like are supposed to be the Gunas 
in Bibhatsarasa and Dosas like Aslilatva etc. become Gunas 
in sentiments like HSsyarasa and the like. All this clearly proves 
that poetic blemishes or Dosas are not associated with 
words and senses, and they have no permanent character. 
Where Rasa is, the Dosas pertaining to that Rasa are 
discerned there only. Consequently when that particular Rasa is 
absent, the blemishes too.vanish. It is in this way that, by a 
logical method of invariable concomitance between a sentiment 
and Dosa and therefore between Rasa and Guna, we can show 
that Dosas and Gunas always are attributes of Rasa and not 
those of Sabda and Artha. In short a Guna enhances the 
charm of a Rasa while a Dosa is a Dosa because it mars 
the Rasa and thus the whole poem. This is due to the fact 
that Rasa is said to be the soul of poetry. As Hemachan- 
dra is a follower of the Rasa-dhvani School of Poetics, ho 
■follows Anandavardhana and Mammae in the organisation of 
the different poetic elements like Guna, Dosa, Alamkara, Riti, 
Vrtti etc. around the central concept of Rasa, the best type 
of Dhvani or Vyangya Artha. 

Thus those attributes which inhere in the principal element 
-called Rasa are regarded as Gunas, or qualities. These quali¬ 
ties are like the human qualities like valour and so forth. 
The expression Saguriau Sabdarthau is quite appropriate, 
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since it is the words and sense that reveal the sentiment of 
a poem, so the qualities (Gunas) which, in fact, are the 
properties of Rasa may be secondarily regarded as belonging 
to Sabda and Artha which manifest the sentiment, just as 
valour, cruelty etc. are associated with the man in our 
•common parlance, but in point of fact they belong to the soul 
or heart of that man. Thus Guijas are permanent attributes of 
IheRasa, since excellence, being the properties of Rasa follow 
•the presence or absence of Rasa with the result that if Rasa 
is present, Guna is present, if Rasa is absent, then Guna too 
is absent. Thus the expression Sagunau Sabdarthau means 
•that while it is true that, since excellences are the properties 
of Rasa, the words Sagunau can not be directly applied to 
Sabdarthau. But it is by an indirect or metaphorical process 
•that the term Guna conveys the concept of Rasa to 
which it actually belongs. It is therefore no wonder that 
Sagunau Sabdarthau indirectly means Rasavantau Sabdarthau. 
•But these Sabda and Artha are such that help reveal the 
excellences. It is such Gunas that heighten the sentiment. 

In the gloss that follows this Sutra (1.12), Hemachandra 
■takes up the three important terms in the Sutra viz., 
JRasab, Gunah and Dosa]? and explains that while the nature 
ef Rasa is to be defined, Gunas or excellences are those 
attributes of a sentiment which are the direct causes of 
heightening the effect of a Rasa and Dosas or blemishes are 
-directly responsible for hindering and marring the effect of a 
rsentiment. They, i.e. Gunas and Dosas are the attributes, 
Dharmah, of the Rasa alone, but it is only indirectly or meta¬ 
phorically that they are juxtaposed with words and senses as 
these latter help reveal them. The inherence of the Gunas as 
•well as the Dosas in the sentiment can be determined by 
.reference to ,the method of Anvaya and Vyatlreka. Thus 
•wherever there are blemishes, there are Gunas as well, for 
Dosas appertain to a specific Rasas and not to either a Sabda 
,or Artha. In other words Dosas and Gunas reside in 
ithe Same place and exist in referene to the same thing. 
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If, however, Dosas belonged fo the word and the sense,, 
then blemishes such as Kastatva etc. would not become Gunas- 
in Rasas like Bibhatsa etc. and in a like manner, the faults 
such as Aslilatva etc, would not deserve the appellation of 
Gunas in Rasas like Hasya etc. Obviously these Dosas are 
variable, impermanent. Since they, viz., Dosas, are Dosas when> 
the Rasa or the principal element whose Dosas they are, is. 
present but when Rasa is not there, they cease to be Dosas. 
Thus by the method of Anvaya (invariable association) and' 
Vyatireka (invariable dissociation) it can be proved that Rasa, 
is the locus in which Gunas and Dosas inhere. 

Hemachandra has made the above points with reference to 
Dosas and Gunas only by way of a short, general introdu¬ 
ction to these important poetic concepts, since he proposes to 
deal exhaustively with the concept of Dosa in Chapter III, 
and with that of Guna in Chapter IV of this work. In fact at 
the outset of these Chapters (III and IV), he again uses a. 
paraphrase of the present Sutra to explain Dosa and Guna 
(see pages 159 and 274 of the text). In these places, he also 
repeats the expression Samanyalaksanam to indicate that the- 
definition of Dosa and Guna is a sort of general definition. 

The Viveka Commentary supplements the gloss by- 
explaining the word Upacharena oceuring In the gloss io 
connection with the use of Gunas and Dosas with Sabda and' 
Artha, and not with Rasa. The gloss has already clarified 
that it is by virtue of the metaphorical or indirect way of say¬ 
ing things that Gunas and Dosas are said to qualify word and 
sense in the definition of poet, To further explain this notion 
of Upacara or metaphorical usage, the Tika says that just as. 
when we speak of the appearance of a person as being brave (e.g. 
'He looks brave'), we are applying the inner quality of valour to 
the outward body which reveals it, in the same way as 
qualities such as sweetness and the like are spoken of with- 
reference to word and Sense. Though Hemachandra discusses- 
'•here the concepts of Dosas and Gunas rather briefly and only 


incidentally (incidental to the definition of Poetry), yet he 
has made his theory of Guna and Dosa pratty clear by 
correlating it with the central concept of Rasa as being the 
Soul of Poetry, From the above discussion, we know that in 
Hemachandra’s theory of poetic beauty, Rasa reigns supreme 
in a poem and the other concepts of Guna and Dosa, 
though they dwell in Rasa, only and depend on the Rasa. 
We find echoes of not only the Dhavanyaloka (li. 6 & 9 etc.) 
but also of the Kavyaprakasa (Vil and VIII) in this view. 
Thus in the opinion of Hemachandra, the importance of Guna, 
Dosa and Alamkara is to be evaluated not by their relation to 
•the word or the sense to which they only indirectly and 
incidentally relate but only in terms of their relation to the 
vrealization of Rasa to which they directly relate. 

Hemachandra’s Conception of Poetic Embellishment 

Hemachandra is logical, atleast he makes a conscious 
•effort to be logical, in regard to the treatment of the different 
■constituents of poetry. His definition of poetry commences by 
making a reference to the absence of blemishes and then 
•states the excellences and finally the figures of speech in 
■relation to words and senses. Quite consistently, therefore, 
: he has defined blemishes and excellences in the very next 
Sutra (No. 12). And now it is the turn of the third adjective 
used in the definition of poetry. This last adjective relates to 
.Alamkaras, the figures of speech, which beautify both the 
•word and the sense, Consequently, the next Sutra (13) defines 
.Alamkaras or the figures of speech. Now, one may really 
■wonder how proper justice can be done to figures of speech 
vir» just one Sutra when the subject boasts of a vast ancient 
■literature grown around it. To a certain extent this fear is 
•well-founded; for, since the earliest days of Sanskrit poetics- 
snay, since the beginning of Sanskrit poetry, the cancept of 
•beauty in poetry has been closely connected with the idea 
of ornaments as a means to poetic beauty and the concept 
of the beauty of word and sense has exercised the minds 



Of the leading lights of ancient theories on poetics such as- 
Bliamaha, Dandin, Udbhata, Rudrata and others. As all these 
theorists considered poetry to be a togetherness of word and 1 
sense, it followed for them that beauty of word and beauty 
of meaning should constitute the beauty of the whole poetic: 
work. Hence, the figures of speech both pertaining to the- 
word and the sense came to occupy a very important place in- 
Poetics and consequently entire treatises came to be written- 
on the subject of Alamkara, and most of them were titled as 
works on Alaihkarasastra. This state of affairs in that early 
period of Sanskrit poetics unmistakably points to the central 
place assigned to ‘Alamkara' in poetry. According to promi¬ 
nent authors like Bhamaha, Udbhata and others, there can- 
hardly be any poetry in the absence of figures. In fact, im 
their theories, ‘Alamksra’ was considered to be the main source- 
of poetic beauty and the most important element of the poetic 
expression. An even the Riti School, which laid much, 
store by Guna, gave equal importance to Alamkara. Vamana, 
for instance, declares that the term Kavya properly applies to- 
aword and a sense whose charm is enhanced by the Gunas 
and the Alamkaras and considers them to be the sine qua non, 
of poetry. 

But with the advent of the Dhavani School, there arose a 
new kind of poetics which not only postulated Rasa or Dhvani. 
to be the soul of poetry but relegated word, sense, excellences, 
etc. to a subordinate position. Thus the new School of Poetics, 
completely revolutionised the idea of poetry as well as the- 
concept of poetic beauty. Keeping Rasa or Dhvani at the 
centre of the poetic process, it overturned the old theories, 
of Alamkara, Riti etc. as the chief element in poetry, and: 
reorganized the various elements in relation to Rasa or Dhvani, 
which was termed the soul of poetry. The author of the 
Dhvanyiloka clearly says that Dhvani is the soul of a -poem, 
and Rasadhvani is the best type of Dhvani. This Rasadhvani. 
occurs where Rasa, Bhava, Rassbhssa, Bhavabhssa etc. consti¬ 
tutes the. principal element and where the words, the expressed 
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sense and the figures of speech are subordinated to Rasa, etc. 
This Rasadhvani is instanced in ^ . 51 ^ fate etc *» 
by Hemachandra under Sutra 11 (wherein he has defined poetry). 

It is clear, therefore, that in the new,conception of Poetry,, 
excellences, figures and styles are spoken of as the causes 
of the heightening of Rasa. 

What are Poetic Embelishments ? 

Hemachandra has used the adjective Salamkaraih to qualify 
word and sense in poetry. He now defines Alamkaras and 
determines their nature and scope in the realm of poetry (In, 
Sutra No. 13). Being a follower of the new School of Dhvani 
theory, which was responsible for subordinating all the tradi¬ 
tional concepts of poetic expression to the principal. element 
of Rasa, Hemachandra frames a very brief but significant 
definition of Alamkara by way of giving a general idea of what 
Alamksra means. He states that figures of speech are dependent 
upon word and sense which are the body of a Rasa (the soul). 
In other words, Alamkaras or figures of speech reside in the 
body of a poem and not in the soul, Atma, of it. This Sutra 
along with its gloss is a clear literal echo of the text of the Dh- 
vanyaioka (II. 6/2): “AAgsSritsstvalamkars mantavya kataksdivat”. 
Here the difference between a Guna and Alamkara becomes clear. 
According to Anandavardhaka, Mammae, Hemachandra and 
others of the Dhvani School, while the Gunas belong to and 
are the properties of Rasa, the principal element in the poem, 
the Alamkaras are related to the Sabda and Artha, Angasritatu 
In the opinion of theorists of this school, the relation between 
the Alamkara and the Rasa is such that the existence of 
Alamkara is justified according to the role it plays towards 
the ultimate realisation of Rasa. 

Concepts of Guna and Alamkara Distinguished 

The rather short definition of the Alamkara (Sutra 13) is 
elucidated in the Gloss. Alamkaras are dependent on the word 
and the sense which constitute the body of the soul called’ 
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Rasa, These Alamkaras, as a rule, add charm to the Rasa; 
but, sometimes they are not favourably disposed for the pur¬ 
pose of lending charm to the Rasa in a poem, However, when 
'there is no Rasa worth mentioning in a composition, these 
Alamkaras merely end up rendering the words and sense 
[picturesque and striking, The gloss, thus provides guidelines 
in regard to determining the role and worth of the Alamkara 
in relation to the Rasa, In addition to this, the concept of 
Alamkara is carefully distinguished from that of Guna. Thus, 
while excellences or Gunas are the attributes of a Rasa, the 
“figures are the embellishments of words and senses. In this 
way, the relations of Guna, Dosa and Alamkara with the body' 
of a Kavya as well as the soul thereof have been defined and 
determined following the Rasadhvani theory, In general, excelle¬ 
nces, figures, styles of comosition etc, are described as the 
causes of the heightening of Rasa, Gunas are said to be related 
to words and sense, only in a metaphorical sense, since the 
word Guna refers to words and meanings which develop exce¬ 
llence. Hence what is meant is that words and senses that 
reveal excellences, heighten Rasa, Even Mammata defines the 
qualities or Gunas as attributes of the Rasa like valour 
etc. which are attributes of the soul of a person. They 
are Nitya or permanent and always heighten the Rasa. Just 
as bravery etc, are attributes of the self, not of the figure or 
person of a man, so also sweetness etc. are the qualities of 
a Rasa and not that of the letters. Hemachandra, like Mammata, 
clearly states that the excellences such as Madhurya etc. are the 
properties of Rasa alone and not of anything else, like words 
and senses. As for Dosas, we know that they are Anitya or 
impermanent in the Rasa-dhvani theory, Thus the position of 
the views of the Dhvani theorists and their followers including 
Hemachandra, can be briefly summarised as follows : srscpf 
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Suna and Alamkara vis-a-vis the Rasa-dhvani Doctrine 

Interestingly, Hemachandra takes up for discussion the 
expression Angasritah, figuring in the Sutra (13), in the Viveka 
■commentary (p. 34). Excellences are the attributes of the Rasa, 
the Ahgin, whereas embellishments belong to the word and 
the sense, the body of a poem, This is the nice difference 
between a Guna and an Alamkara, Understanding poetry on 
the analogy of a human body, as shown above, we can very 
■well appreciate the meanings of the poetic concepts of Guna, 
Alamkara etc. as qualities of the mind, ornaments of the 
body and so on, keeping in mind that Rasadhvani is the soul 
■of a Kavya. Thus the followers of the Rasadhvani theory assing 
•the Gunas and Alamkaras their proper place in the context 
■of the supremacy of Rasa-dhvani as a soul of poetry. No poet, 
•therefore, is to waste his time in the creation of poetry that 
has no relation to Rasa, All elements must harmonise with 
-this principle element (Angin) of poetry, This is the final 
■position reached by the remarkable work on Dhvani called the 
’Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhan so far as the different compo¬ 
nent parts of Poetry and Poetics are concerned; and this position 
sis faithfully foil owed by all later writers, including Hemachandra. 
Naturally, Hemachandra regards Sabda, Artha, Guna, Dosa 
and Alamkara as subordinate in importance since they appertain 
-to the external appearance of poetry and hence they cannot 
be equated with the inner sense of poetry. In fact, they only 
■serve to heighten the inner or implicit beauty that underlies a 
■good poem. 

Bhattodbhata’s View Criticised 

In the context of making a fine distinction between the 
■Gunas and Alamkaras, Hemachandra observes that, in regard 
to this distinction Bhattodbhata, in his Commentary on 
•Bhamaha’s work on Poetics, called Bhamahavivarana, 18 holds 
.a mistaken view, For, Udbhata believes that whereas in real 
life virtues or qualities are like valour etc, and ornaments are 
like necklece etc. and therefore, Gunas and Alariikaras are 
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distinct because Gunas are related to the human-being by 
Samavsyasambandha but Alamkaras are related to the same 
by Samyogasainbandha, in Literature, however, both the Gunas. 
and the Alamkaras stand associated with Poetry bySamavaya- 
sambandha. This is an unrealistic distinction made by one- 
(Udbha^a) who is blindly following a wrong tradition which is- 
unable to discern the real difference between the nature of 
Gunas and that of Alamkaras in Poetry. What Hemachandra. 
means by criticising Udbhata is that while he knows fully well 
from real life that Guna is a permanent qualify inherent in the- 
soul of a man andAlamkara is an appendage attached to the- 
body by a mere external contact still he refuses to recognize the 
distinction between the two types of relations, viz., Samavaya 
and Samyoga, i. e. inherence and association which marks off 
Gunas from Alamkaras. This is nothing but blind faith in the- 
tradition which militates against our own experience. From our 
experience of the world, it is quite clear that ornaments rest 
on the body only extetnally by Samyoga, and they have nothing 1 
to do with the soul of the person who wears them. Whereas- 
Gunas are internal qullities of the soul which are inherent,’ 
Samavaya, in the nature of the person and cannot be discarded. 
Thus, the difference between the Gunas and the Alamkaras. 
arises from the difference between their dwelling places (Asraya). 
While the Gunas reside in the Atma which is permanent and’ 
they inherently and permanently belong to it, the Alamkaras- 
pertain to the Sarira which is impermanent and they non 
intimately and externally belong to it, the Alamkaras pertain* 
to the siTR which is impermanent and they non-intimately and 
externally belong to the body from which they can be remo¬ 
ved or to which they can be added. The upshot of the above¬ 
discussion, then, is that poets freely employ or discard! 
Alamkaras in their compositions, but they cannot dispense- 
with Gunas which belong to the Rasatma, No doubt, Alamkaras. 
serve the inner-soul of a peom indirectly by., enhancing the> 
charm and indicating the beauty of the inner virtues of a poem; 
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nevertheless, they are found to be useful in a composition 
only when they heighten the effect of the Rasa, But when 
they do not contribute to the heightening of the emotional 
atmosphere or when they hinder the process of Rasa realisation, 
they need not be employed, lii fact, such figures of speech 
can be taken out of a poetic composition without in anyway 1 
detracting from the beauty of the poem. In other words, 
Gunas, being intimately connected with Rasa, the soul of 
poetry, can never be removed or rejected, but Alamkaras being; 
the external appendages of the body of a poem consisting of 
word and sense, can be used or discarded without affecting 
the charm of the sentence or its Rasa, in order to make thi? 
exposition clear, Hemachandra quotes verses to provide concrete 
illustrations, demonstrating the truth of his observation that 
figures either of word or sense, even if removed or altered, 
do not at all mar the charm of a poem, He first gives' an 
example of the alteration of a Sabdslamkara or figure of word 
in the verse Alamkrtajatacakram etc, Here the expression 
Csrucandramaricibhih containing the Anuprasa figure of word: 
(alliteration) in the second hemistich, is changed to Tarunen- 
dumaricibhilj without altering the meaning of the verse which 
consists in intense love and deep reverence for Lord Siva. In 
another instance, the removal of a figure of meaning is- 
attempted by retaining the Arthantaranyasa figure of sense, 
though discarding the figure simile (Upama) in Bslamrnalakai- 
paih by substituting KeIicakora-lehyaih. Here, in spite of the 
fact that a good 9imile is removed from the verse, no change 
in the principle sentiment of love occurs-it neither increases 
nor decreases the charm of this sentiment. In the next verse 
(129), we have an example of adding a figure of speech 
pertaining to the sense, without, however, adding to or 
detracting from the sentimental value of the expression. The 
verse in question is the same as appeared under Sutra 10 to 
illustrate the poetic convention that allows the statement of a 
non-existent thing. The idea expressed herein is that the 
female-peacocks mistake the web of the rays emanating from 
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‘blue emeralds made more effulgent by the spray of water 
thrown out through their trunks by the elephants resorting to 
the other slope for the clouds full of water and watch them 
longingly. Now, the word Tatantaresu in the second line is 
replaced by the two words Mrgaksi sanau (Oh lady with eyes 
■charming like those of a female-deer, on top of that mountain) 
so as to give rise to an additional simile orSamasaga upama 
which is a well known figure of sense. But so far as the 
charm of the original verse is concerned, the addition of this 
■simile does not add much to that charm. 

Criteria of Samavaya and Samyoga 

The above examples show unmistakably that while the 
removal or addition of the figures of speech depends on the 
poets' sweet will, the Gunas are unalterable. Moreover, it is 
also clear that while the figures of speech are not intimately 
and invariably connected with the essential beauty of the 
•verse, the excellences are the attributes of that beauty and 
are, therefore, intimately and invariably connected with the 
soul of a poem. This difference between an Alamkara and a 
Guna is not due to any blind faith in the tradition, Gaddari- 
kapravahah, signifying lack of discrimination, but it is based 
father on logical and sound reasoning of the theorists who 
'believe in Rasa-dhvani to be the soul of a poem which has 
the sound and the sense for its body. 

Hemachandra objects to Vamana’s View on Guna 

After a scathing criticism of Bhattodbhata's traditional as 
well as out-moded and illogical views on the Gunas and the 
Alaifaksrras, Hemachandra objects to Vaman’s views on the 
variability of the Gunas. He introduces the arguments of 
Vsmana (KASV. 3*1-1 & 2) by stating categorically that the 
removal or addition of the Gunas in a poem is not at all 
possible. Vamana, the advocate of the Riti School, was the 
earliest theorist to define the terma 'Guna' and ‘Riti'. His 
/well known work on Poetics called the KavyalamksrasutraVrtti 
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treats the Gunas as “those elements of poetry that serve to' 
embellishment it". And these Gunas, unlike the figures of 
speech or Alamaras in the narrower sense, are the inseparable 
attributes of poetry because they constitute the Riti described 
as the soul of poetry. Thus Vamana considers Riti to be the 
soul of poetry and Guna to be the constituent of Riti. This Riti 
is Visista Padaracana i.e. a special type of word-arrangement,. 
Vamana's Significant Distinction 

While Vamana attempts to analyse the different elements 
of poetry, he not only defines them but also distinguishes 
them. Thus, for instance, while dealing with the concept of 
Guna in the first chapter of the third section of his work, the 
Kavyalamkarasatravrtti, which consists of terse aphorisms as 
well as a gloss by the same author, Vamana begins by saying 
in the first Siitra that the Gunas are those attributes or pro¬ 
perties, Dharmah, which impart beauty or charm to a poem, 
but states in the next Sutra (Su. 2) that the Alamkaras or 
figures of speech (like the simile, alliteration etc.) are the 
causes of heightening the beauty or charm thus produced. 
Thus, in Vamana's theory of poetry, the Gurxas are described 1 
as inseparable attributes of poetry, while the Alamkaras, 
since they are not absolutely indispensable in the production 
of poetic beauty or charm, only serve to enhance the poetic 
charm when It is produced, enjoy a subordinate status as a 
poetic element. This significant distinction between the Gurrns 
and Alamkaras has been clearly brought out by Vamana by 
quoting two verses Yuvateriva rupam etc. and Yadi bhavati 
vucascyutam etc, wherein the Gunas are explained on the analogy 
of human virtues which reside inseparably in the human soul 
and the Alamkaras on the analogy of ornaments on a human 
body. Thus the Gunas are the direct attributes that cause 
poetic beauty but the Alamkaras embellish poetry indirectly 
through the sound and sense and that too not invariably. 
Nevertheless, Vamana’s theory regards both the Guna and 
the Alamkara as the properties of word and meaning, albeit 
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in different degrees. Thus, in Vamana's scheme of poetry, 
the Gunas and the Alamkaras are not different in kind, but 
only different in the degree of their involvement in the produ¬ 
ction of poetic beauty. 

The Real Difference between Guna and Alamkara 

Hemachandra, therefore, attacks Vamana's distinction 
between the Guna and the Alamkara as represented in the 
first two Sutras quoted in the Viveka Commentary. According 
to Hemachandra, Vamana's conception of the Gunas as well 
as the Alamkaras is not universally found to be valid, as for 
example, in expressions like "Gatostamarko...etc.” though 
excellences such as Drasada, Slesa, Samata, Madhurya, 
Saukumsrya; Arthavyakti (all defined and explained by Vamana) 
•are present but that does not entitle the expression to be 
styled a poem, similarly in the following verse (161) "Api 
Kacicchruia Vartaelc." by the mere presence of the figure Utpre- 
ksS (Poetic Fancy) as well as due to the presence of three or 
four unintended Gunas, the title of poetry is used with reference 
to it. Hence it- is settled' that Gunas become Gunas only 
when there is Rasa in a poem and never otherwise. That is 
the rule. Similarly, the Alamkaras can be independent of the 
Rasa. That is the difference between a Guna and an Alamkara. 
This, according to Hemachandra, is the proper distinction in 
the opinion of the Rasa-Dhvani theorists. As he winds up the 
discussion on the doctrine of Gu?as and Alamkaras, Hema¬ 
chandra assures us in passing that the Gurias are only three 
■and It will be clear when the Gunas are dealt with in Chapter 
IV of the KavyanusSsana. 

The True Function of Alamkara 

The poetic embellishments which embellish the constituent 
words and senses of a poem have been difined and explained. 
-It has been pointed out that these figures or embellishments 
are employed to subserve the principal element in a poem. 
The figure thus enjoys a subordinates position in a poem 
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■whose chief source of beauty is the sentiment. It has to 
■function as a promoter of the sentiment. And it is precisely 
this function of the figure that makes it an integral part of 
Ihe poetic expression. Hence, it is the poet's function to utilize 
■the numerous figures so that they become not external 
appendages but rather true and real ornaments of the principal 
sense. This calls for imagination and discrimination. Since a 
■figure of speech is regarded as beautifier of the principal 
element of the poem in the same way as an ornament is 
■considered a cause of beauty in our personality. If used with 
proper care and discrimination, the alamkaras will unfailingly 
■perform their function of promoting the beauty of the sentiment 

General Guide-lines for the Employment of Alamkaras 

Hemachandra, therefore, lays down general guide-lines for 
the employment of the figures of speech so as to aid the 
•process of Rasa-realisation. In Sutra No. 14, Hemachandra states 
■that those figures of speech are considered as favourable to 
a sentiment which are positively agreeable to a sentiment and 
■are employed only at a proper time and only at the proper 
place and which do not deter the course of a sentiment nor 
•occur in a poem without any definite purpose. 

In the Sutra (I. 14), Hemachandra points out the nature 
■of the discrimination that a poet should exercise while 
employing the figures. Thus, according to him (a) if a figure 
■of speech is Intent on helping the development of the Rasa, 
■(b) if It is employed only at proper time and place, (c) if it 
is not pressed too far due to indifference, (d) and even when 
it is employed it is kept subordinate at all costs, then it is 
said to be agreeable to the Rasa or considered favourably 
■employed, In the gloss, he adds that the word 'alamkara' follows. 
He says that Tatparatvam in the Sutra means that a 
figure of speech is employed only in such a manner that it 
becomes agreeable or favourable to the principal element, and 
vdoes not become detrimental, not does it come in without 
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any poetic purpose, It is interesting to note that Hemachandra 
here follows the 18th and the 19th Karikas of the Dhvanyaloka, 
Udyota II, with some of the illustrations given there. Ananda- 
vardhana Introduces the two Karikas under reference by saying, 
that the caution to be observed while bringing in the figures 
of speech is this, and then he lays down thait the rule here 
is that (1) figures of speech are there only to help the Rasa 
and not there for their own sake, (2) it is necessary to employ 
them at the right time and drop them at the right moment, 

(3) the poet should not desire to press them too far, and, 
lastly (4) the poet should keep it subordinate to the principle' 
element only, This is the way in which figures like metaphor- 
become auxiliary elements in a poem. Thus, we have five' 
aspects of this rule : 

(1) We have to make sure that the figure comes in only as 
an accessory of the Rasa 

(2) It should come in at the appropriate time 

(3) It should be abandoned at the right moment 

(4) It should not be pressed too far in undue zest, and 

(5) It should be kept as a subordinate element 

(Dhv.Al.Ud.ll.18,19 etc.) 

To illustrate the five aspects of his caution, Hemachandra 
begins by quoting a beautiful verse from the Sakuntala (1,20), 
Calapangsm etc,, to show how an Alariikara can be employed 
to heighten the Rasa (Tatparatvena). In this verse we have 
the Svabhavokti figure, a pen-portrait of a bee, which consists 
in the description of the romantic behaviour of a bee expre¬ 
ssing the mode of love for Sakuntajain King Quanta's 
heart. As the bee touches, the beautiful eyes, hovers humming 
sweetly around the ears and sits on the charming lips, of 
Sakuntala, the King stands observing the very lovely form of 
Sakuntala as the bee behaves as a lover, as it were, and utters 
these words, Hemachandra remarks that this verse provides 
an illustration of the employment of a figure of speech 


so as to heighten the sentiment. This shows that the poet is 
intent on the delineation of the sentiment only. 

It may be noted that Tatparatvena, means Rasaparatvena 
and it means that the Alamkara is never an end in itself, 
that is to say, it is never permanent but is an accessory 
to the sentiment. The Dhvanyaloka quotes a verse with the 
figure Paryayokta in a dominating position, 

The next rule regarding the obstructive nature (Badhakatva) 
of an Alamkara is illustrated in the well known verse from 
Sriharsa's play “The Ratnavali" (I. 16). This verse describes, 
the boisterous dance of a damsel during the love festival and 
the poet intends to suggest the sentiment of love, but the figure 
Utpreksa with its auxiliary figure Arthaslesa completely hinders 
the progress of the sentiment; for, the poet uses the word 
Pidayeva to produce Utpreksa, This Utpreksa is supported by a 
second figure called Arthaslesa (double entendre) operating 
in the words Akulai, Krandatah, Vyastah and Madhyabhangab 
so as first to convey the violent nature of the dance and then 
to convey the second sense of bewilderment, crying, distortion, 
merciless striking and breaking of the waist. Thus the poet 
has ingeniously worked out these two figures to describe the 
dance-scene vividly and picturesquely as also to suggest the 
predominant sentiment of Srngara but the two figures mentioned' 
just now create an atmosphere of pathos which is detrimental s 
the sentiment of love, Commenting on the verse, Hemachandra 
states that the figure Utpreksa in Pidayeva becomes predominant 
here and together with its auxiliary figure Arthaslesa gives 
rise to the determinants and ensuants of the pathetic sentiment 
and consequently becomes detrimental to the main Rasa. 

As for, the third caution of Hemachandra, contained in 
the Satra (14) under reference, it states that the figure should 
not be employed without the poetic purpose. Here, we should 
remember that these three rules or conditions of the employ¬ 
ment of an alamkara, flow, from the expression Tatparatvena 
Rasopaksrinab (Alamkarsh) explained in the gloss, this 
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means that an Alamkara is to act as an accessory to the 
dominant Rasa; hence it should, not be detrimental to the Rasa 
and lastly it should not be neutral towards the Rasa, i.e., 
it should positively serve the purpose of suggesting the 
Rasa. Hemachandra illustrates the last aspect of the Tatparatva 
of an Alamkara in a verse from the same play, Ratnavali (2.8). 
The verse describes the feeling of iove generated by seeing 
the lovely portrait of Sagarika, The King's expression only 
gives a description of Sagarika by employing the two figures 
Upama and Slesa but does not distinctly reveal his love for 
Sagarika. Hemachandra remarks in the gloss that this expression 
of love in the verse being subordinated to the dominant simile 
with the double entendre looks like the utterance of a neutral 
person i.e., looks like a statement of description. Hence the 
love-sentiment is not heightened by the figures at all. On the 
other hand, the sentiment is rendered weak. The result is that 
here the Alamkara cannot be considered as Rasaparatva or 
Rasopakarin i.e., favourable and agreeable to the Rasa. And 
this is true, notwithstanding the apt comparison between 
Sagarika and the female-swan. 

Now, it is not enough that the figure of speech should 
•subserve the cause of the sentiment; but it is absolutely 
necessary that the figure comes in only at the right time; 
Kale grhitih or Avasare grhitili. We have noted above that Hema¬ 
chandra has almost completely taken over this section on the 
•definition and employment of Alamkara from the DhvanyEloka 
(II. 18,19 ff), with illustrations and explanations,, although 
with slight changes in the statements of the rules. Thus we 
have the same verse Uddsmotkalika from the Ratnavali (2.4) 
In Hemachandra as well as in the Dhvanysloka (II. 19 ff) as 
an illustration of a figure employed, having regard to proper 
time and circumstance. In the verse, the figure becomes an 
accessory to the Rasa and also comes in at an opportune moment. 
This is a very significant verse, having two figures, Upama 
and Slesa and it brings out the king Vatsaraja’s burning 
desire to snub his queen by creating a love-longing in Sagarika 
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•for himself. Now the king had planted the Madhavi creeper in 
his garden and his queen Vasavadatta too had planted ano¬ 
ther creeper, the Navamalika in the same garden. As time went 
by, a spirit of competition grew between the king and the 
.queen, and the king challenged the queen that his creeper 
•would flower earlier than her creeper. And, luck really favoured 
the king; for, his creeper put forth flowers first. The king, 
elated with joy at this favourable turn of good fortune, believes 
that this victory of his over the queen augurs very well for 
his desire to win Sagarika's love, though the queen Vasavdatts 
may not like it. The poet Sriharsa has composed a memorable 
verse suggesting the sentiment of Irsysvipralambhasragara, 
separation in love, on account of jealousy-by means of a 
comparison (simile) between the garden creeper appearing like 
a love-lorn lady and causing heart-burn to the queen frustrated 
in her hold, of love over the king. Incidentally the simile that 
.makes the Madhavi creeper look like a love-lorn lady is rendered 
•charming and perfect by means of several double entendre 
which make the simile possible. These two figures, viz., Upams 
•and Slesa act as powerful accessories to the sentiment and 
-come in at the right moment and in the most appropriate 
•circumstance. It is interesting to note that this incident turns 
out to be an actual fact in the play, since Sagarika does win 
•the King’s love and cause heart-burning to the queen. Thus 
■this verse is an important verse, dramatically speaking. Hema- 
•chandra has attempted a good critical appreciation of the 
verse from the Sakuntala, previously cited, as well as of this 
particular verse, In the gloss, it is pointed out that in the 
present verse, the figure simile which is based on a double 
■entendre brings out prominently for our enjoyment the senti¬ 
ment called irgyavipralambha, a variety of the Srngararasa 
which consists in separation in love due to jealousy, though 

it is yet to take place, and thus* comes in when the Rasa is 
•dominant, that is to say, they come in at the appropriate 
moment, so that they are both favourable to the development 
of Rasa. Hence the verse is ap illustration of Kale grahanam. 
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However, the next verse Vstaharataya etc. cited from the 
Bhaiiata Sataka (87) contains an Atisayokti, hyperbole, which* 
is employed to heighten the feeling of disgust (Nirveda) on the- 
part of the poet who has observed hypocracy masquerading as 
piety. But the poet has failed to describe instances of hypocracy* 
(that of the serpents, the peacocks and the hunters) in an ascend¬ 
ing order of the austerity of their vows. In other words, amongi 
the three vows, viz., of subsistence on wind, subsistence on the- 
drops of rain water alone and being clad in thorough (sacred)* 
skin of camoru deer, the first is the most difficult of all,, 
hence it should have been described last. This would have* 
ensured a proper ascending order of the vows of austerity, 
resulting in the proper development of the sentiment of quietude, 
i.e., sintarasa. Thus the figure Atisayokti fails to agree with 
the principal sentiment; nay, it actually mars the effect by not: 
maintaining the atmosphere of the Santarasa, though it exhibits, 
the three types of hypocrites causing disgust to grow. Hema- 
chandra, criticises the poet in the gloss by remarking that in* 
this verse, since ‘subsistence on air’ (Vateharatva), which* 
should have been mentioned last, has been mentioned first,., 
the hyperbole is employed at an inopportune moment. To wit,, 
from the beginning itself, the hyperbole which is brought in 
by means of the figures Hetutpreksa in the first line of the 
stanza, fails to serve to intensify or maintain the emotion of 
disgust which lies in the [feeling of regret for the series of 
merits that are repressed by'the power of rank hypocracy and' 
which is relevant here. Indeed subsisting on drops of rainy 
water is not a greater hypocracy than subsistence on air, nor 
is being clad in a deer-skin a greater hypocracy than the- 
second vow. 

If timely acceptance of a figure is important for the* 
heightening of a Rasa, the timely dropping of an Alamkarals- 
equally important, As the Dhvanyaloka says, even the abandon¬ 
ing half-way of a figure already taken up for treatment in- 
favour of some other figure more favourably disposed to reveal 
' the principal element, viz,, Rasa, is perfectly justified. Am 


illustration of this rule is cited here from the Hanumannstaka 
(V. 4). Here, Rama, filled with sorrow at separation from Sits, 
addresses the Asoka tree by pointing out several common 
•attributes that both he and the tree share except that while 
Rama is Sasoka i.e., full of grief, the tree is by name Asoka, 
i.e., without grief. By way of a comment on this verse, Hema* 
'Chandra adapts a single line from the Dhvanyaloka, where 
■this verse is cited to illustrate the same point but with a 
•detailed discussion following it in the Vrtti. Thus, it is pointed 
out by Anandavardhana that the double entendre employed in 
the above verse is abandoned half-way in the third line with 
-a view to making place for the figure Vyatireka. Hence it is 
helpful to the sentiment of love-in-separation. Hemachandra 
-adopts only this much by substituting Vipralambhopakari for 
Visesarii pusnSti. It is to be noted here that Anandavardhana 
-mentions mixed figures by compounding the two names, e.g. 
Upama Slesa, Slesavyatireka etc. Such seperablefigures usually 
•go by the name of Sansp§ti, whereas inseparable figures are 
•designated by the name of Sankara. Incidentally, Rudrata and 
iNamisadhu approve of the method,of compounding the names 
•of the figures. Anandavardhana seems to follow this lead. 

But, in the next verse, cited from Rajatekhara’s 
iBalaramayana, King Janaka denounces Ravana who had offered 
himself as a suitor. In the first three lines, Janaka ponders 
■over the excellent qualities of Ravana which may surely make 
him a Dharmavira, if taken without the fourth line. But all his 
•qualities which make him a good bridegroom are abruptly spu¬ 
rned because he is Ravana and the quality of being a Ravana, 
harasser of the world, cancells out all the other qualities 
at once and makes him fit to be condemned once and for all. 
In the first half of the fourth line, Janaka wishes that he were 
•not Ravana and Implies that he is utterly unworthy of any 
regard,, for, the name Ravana is contemptible. But still he 
•wonders in the last half-line : "Could all merits be found in 
-one place ?” This last half-line is ill-suited and out of place 
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here. This statement can either give rise to a doubt (Sandeha) 
or deny what is said before (Aksepa) or laydown a universal 
proposition, Arthantarany3sa, but none of these ways or 
figures can agree with the principal sense of the verse. Whe¬ 
ther the figure in the last half-verse is Sandeha or Aksepa or 
Arthantaranyasa, it in no way can establish Ravana to be a. 
hero in religion, i.e. Dharmavira. Hemachandra's remark in the 
gloss clearly shows that the speech of Janaka should have 
ended with the words ^ q-qvr:, for, Ravana harasses and tortures, 
the world and so he is unfit to be a Dharmavira for whom 
Janaka has great regard. Indeed Janaka takes into account all 
the good qualities of Ravana as these show him to be a. 
Dharmavira, but unfortunately he is Ravana, a dispicable* 
torturer of mankind and so all his virtues come to nought. 
His prowess, his deep learning, his devotion to Lord Siva, his 
divine and resplendent abode, Lanka, his birth in an exalted 1 
family - if all these qualities are found in an impious and anti¬ 
social man, they are worthless. The verse is well-sustained* 
upto this point. But the last half-line beginning with Kva im 
punah does not agree with the tone and the tenor of the verse, 
even if that line is interpreted to yield either the figure Sasandeha: 
or Aksepa or to consider the sentence Nedrgvaro labhyate as 
containing a general proposition. The idea of Dharmavira, 
which is the principal sense of the verse is not at all heigh¬ 
tened or intensified by these figures. The verse Kopatkomala. 
etc. (KAS. gloss: verse-9) illustrates "not pressing the figure 
too far", Nstyantanirvahah. A poet intent only on the 
delineation of a sentiment will always cut short a slightly 
introduced figure to maintain the effect of the sentiment. This 
verse from Amaru describes a lover being taken to task by 
his beloved in a soft and tender manner for his ftirtations- 
with another woman, and declares that such a lover 
is really fortunate. In this verse, we have a metaphor in ‘the- 
noose of her creeper-like arms' (Bshulatikapasa) which is- 
appropriately cut short. .Otherwise, as explained in the- 
Viveka Commentary, which brings out the hidden sense of 


the verse, had the metaphor of the Bahupasa heen worked 
out fully by depicting the lady as a female hunter and the 
bed-chamber as a prison, the result would have been a comp¬ 
lete destruction of the SrtBara Rasa in the verse. Therefore, 
the gloss briefly approves of this method of not pressing or 
developing the figure too far, if the! charm of the Rasa is to 
be predominantly maintained. It is because of the strong sense 
of propriety on the part of the poet of this verse that the 
figure Rapaka is cut short so as to allow full play to the 
sentiment of love. The next verse from Bhasa, on the other 
hand, suffers in respect of the charm of the sentiment of love 
because the poet did not stop at the partial metaphor of 
Nayanadvara. Here, against the rule of propriety, the author 
has tried to fully expand the metaphor, that is, he has tried 
to extend or prolong the metaphor to cover not only the eyes, 
but also the body (Dehagyha), the beauty (Svarnpatida), etc., 
and has consequently spoiled the charm of the Rasa, 

Now, Hemachandra deals with the last condition regarding 
the use of figures only to heighten the sentiment. This M 
caution means that the accessory nature of the Alamb a 
not overlooked even while the figure Is developed in full so 
as to heighten the sentiment in a verse. In other words,T o 
general rule is that even when a figure is fully developed it 
should remain subservient to the sentiment It is such a 
figure of speech which is best suited to the delineation of 
the sentiment. This ideal, harmonious relation between a fully 
developed Rasa and a fully developed but subservient Atakara 
is instanced In the famous verse cited here, from the Megha- 
duta of Kalidasa (2.41). In this verse, Hemachandra remarks, 
the figure UtpreksS, poetic fancy, consisting in fancying the 
ribs, glances, cheeks, etc., of his beloved in the creepers 
etc. on the strength of resembl ance, is not merely introduced, 
but very ably and artistically sustained throughout the verse, 
and stiff it is made wholly agreeable to the principal s.ntoent 
of Vipralambhafrnga-a. The Viveka Commentary very rtmu tty 
explains the various words so as to bring out their subtle. 
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suggested shades of meaning which yield charm for the respon¬ 
sive readers. Hemachandra's method of unfolding the deeper 
and finer shades of meanings in poetically excellent verses is 
quite impressive, He says that the reading Bhiru retained in 
the last line, used for addressing the beloved of the Yaksa is 
quite appropriate and it is better than the reading Candi 
(Vide Locana pp, 232-33). But the same thing cannot be said 
with reference to the next verse (12) Nyaficat etc, The verse, 
quoted from the Bsiarirmriyana (II. 19) describes graphically 
the different workings of the twenty eyes of Ravana. Thus 
one is bent, another contracted, a third eager, a fourth is 
smiling, the fifth is full of significance, the sixth is partially 
closed, the seventh is turned back,., the fifteenth dilated... and 
the last three eyes are full of tears, owing to specific feelings 
each eye is exhibiting a different expression. Now, obviously 
the figure of speech employed here is the Svabhavokti, with 
which the author Rajasekhara presents a marvellous spectacle. 
But this striking pen-picture of the behaviour of aii the eyes 
of Ravana does not add up to much by way of helping the 
sentiment of love in separation, intended to be depicted here, 
as Hemachandra points out in the gloss. He remarks that 
though the Svabhavokti is very well extended from the first 
line to the last line of the verse, still it fails to act as a 
handmaid to the'sentiment of love in separation. Though Ravana 
who was upset at not being able to win over Sita describes 
'his own condition with the words: 'Hanta! Hanta! Naikapra- 
karo madanavysparah, yato mama Vaidehidarsanatah prabhrti’ 
and goes on to state that owing to different feelings in his 
mind each one of his twenty eyes displayed a different activity, 
thus still the description, no doubt marvellous in itself, does 
mot serve the purpose of the sentiment of love in separation, 
-or the Poet's intention. Now, the Viveka Commentary intervenes, 
though it is customary for poets to describe eyes as reflecting 
•different feelings in conformity with the different sentiments 
intended to be portrayed, as for example in the well-known 
verse - "Ekam dnyananimilananmukul Itaprayath dvitiyam punah.... 


sietratrayam patu vah" we have Santa Smgara and Krodha with their 
attendant determinants, consequents, etc., very well portrayed,, 
hence there can be no opposition of Ravaiia's different eyes 
as reflecting different feelings. But here when we are told 
that these different feelings displayed by the twenty different 
eyes are due to the impact of the sentiment, we would expect 
a proper delineation of the sentiment, through the Vibhavas, 
the Anubhavas and the Vyabhicaribhavas peculiar to it. But 
there, in the verse on Ravana’s eyes, the delineation of the 
.generation of the fleeting emotions appropriate to the sentiment 
,by means of the determinants and consequents of the Rasa 
is conspicuous by its absence. Hence it is remarked that the 
■figure Svabhavokti is pointless so far as the main sentiment is 
concerned, To provide a concrete illustration of averse which 
contains a proper development of the Rasa through the artistic 
representation of the apparatus (the Vibhavas, the Anubhavas 
.and the Vyabhicaribhavas), Hemachandra quotes the verse 
Sabhayam tadrsysm etc. The verse describes the sense of pity 
.and pathos which overpowers the whole assembly that was 
witnessing the scene where the beastly Duhsssana drags 
.Draupadi by hair, and moves it to indignation and tears. 
Herein the poet has admirably suggested anger by twisted eye¬ 
brows and grief or pathos by the overflow of tears and the 
simultaneity as well as the immediacy of anger and pathos by 
means of the proper determinants, ensuants and accessories, 
Here the helpless and hapless Draupadi is the determinant of 
-the sentiment of pathos and the evil-doer Duhsasana that of 
anger. This two-fold Vibhava instantaneously generates appro¬ 
priate ensuants. Thus this is an appropriate instance of a 
proper blending of the opposite fierce as well as tendermost 
mental states. But the verse Nyancatkuncitam etc. does not 
■display such poetic ability at all. 

This sums up the topic of the relation of Alamkara with 
Ihe Rasa. Hemachandra has defined and illustrated five different 
uses of the Alamkara favourable to the Rasa in question. He 
has also demonstrated how violation of these norms runs 
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counter to aesthetic principles. As indicated above, Hema- 
chandra has closely followed Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka 
(II. 18-19) and has in fact adopted his views in toto wi 
several illustrations. While Hemachandra has finished with 
this topic here, Anandavardhana adds that if a poet violates 
this aesthetic discipline, it results invariably in the destruction 
of the Rasa. Such aesthetic lapses are evident in the poetry 
of even great poets. But it is improper to pick holes in 
luminous works. He emphasises that Rasa is the whole and 
sole essence of poetry and figures like metaphor must be 
harmoniously employed. The poet should imagine what .& 
hinted at here. 19 
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THE POETIC MEANING 

The next few Sutras of the first Chapter (15, 16,17,18, 
19, 20 and 21), seven Sqtras to be precise, with the gloss and 
the supplementary material collected in the Viveka Commentary 
exhaustively discuss the problem of the aesthetic meaning. 
Since Hemachandra has defined poetry as constituted by word 
and sense, devoid of blemishes, possessed of excellences and, as 
a rule, possessed of figures of speech and since he has already 
briefly explained Dosas, Gunas and Alamkaras in their relation 
to the principal element In a poem, viz., Rasa, he now takes 
up the question of words and meanings in poetry. In fact 
Mammata has treated of Word and Sense immediately after the 
definition and division of poetry since Word and Sense are 
the most important elements of a poem. However, as will be 
clear, Hemachandra’s method of treatment is somewhat different. 

Types of Meaning : Hemachandra’s Fourfold Classification 

Words are of four kinds-Expressive, Metaphorical, Indicative 
and Suggestive, corresponding to the four kinds of Senses of 
these words - Expressed, Metaphorical, Indicated and Suggested. 
The gloss explains that the Expressive or the Denotative word 
conveys the primary or direct meaning, the Metaphorical word 
conveys the metaphorical or figurative meaning which is based 
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on common qualities or Gunas, the Indicative word conveys 
the indicated or indirect sense and the Suggestive word 
conveys the suggested sense, Hemachandra observes that the 
division of words is based on the different senses conveyed by 
the word-the same word; it is, therefore, not real (but theoretical). 
In other words, the senses are different, i,e., four-fold and there¬ 
fore we have to conceive of four-fold words, eventhough the 
same word may convey several different senses, depending on 
circumstances. Thus Sabdabheda is due to Arthabheda. Unlike 
such well known authors as Mammata and Visvanatha, Hema¬ 
chandra gives four types of words corresponding to four 
types of senses. He has thus stated Mukhya, Gauna, Laksaka 
and Vyanjaka Sabdas, and Mukhya, Gauna, Laksya and Vyangya 
Arthas correspond to them. This division of words is based 
on the four-fold classification of Senses that these words 
yield. It may be noted here that this classification is peculiar 
to poetry only, because suggestive (and even metaphorical) 
words occur in poetry only, and not in sciences such as 
Logic, Metaphysics, etc, Mammata has significantly used the 
word Atra to mean "here, in'poetry ".20 j he Vaisesikas and 
others admit only a two-fold Sabda, i.e., Vacaka and Lakasanika 
but the Dhvani theorists like Anandavardhana and others of 
his pursuation believe that the Suggestive vyord and the 
Suggested Sense are important in poetry and that the Suggested 
Sense is possible in poetry only. As Hemachandra, like Mammata, 
is a protagonist of dhvani theory, he has mentioned the 
Vyanjakasabda which is the basis of suggestion. The processes 
or powers by which the four types of Words lead to the four 
corresponding Senses are called Abhidhs (Denotation), Gauni 
(Metaphorical), LaksanS (Indication) and Vyafijaha (Suggestion). 
These will be defined and a detailed discussion of the powers 
or functions called Vrtti, Sakti or Vyspars follows. 

The Expressed Sense : Different Views 

First and foremost, the denotative or Expressive power is 
defined and explained. To start with, the definition of the 


direct or expressed meaning is given. The expressed sense is 
conveyed by virtue of a direct convention. In defining the 
term Mukhya which stands in the Sutra (1.16) for Mukhyartha, 
the words Saksat Sanketa are used to convey the idea of a 
direct convention known from worldly dealings (Lokavyavahsra) 
whereby a particular word conveys a particular sense. The 
gloss clarifies that just as the word Mukhya conveys the idea 
of a face directly and without any obstruction as different 
from the sense of hands, feet, etc., similarly, the primary or 
direct sense is comprehended at once by virtue of a certain 
direct convention. Thus the words Saksat Sanketa serve to 
demarcate the province of Abhidhs from that of Laksana which 
is brought about by Vyavahita Sadketa or indirect convention. 
In other words, the above definition of the Mukhyartha differen- 
tiates it from Amukhyartha or Laksyartha. This Mukhyartha is 
accepted with reference to Generality (Jati), Quality (Guna),, 
Things (Dravya) and Actions (Kriya), and a word expressive 
of such a Sense is called Mukhya or Vacaka word, Thus, for 
instance, Gaub is Jati, Suklah is a Guna (Quality), Calati is. 
a Kriya (Action) and Devadatta is a proper name or a Dravya. 
(thing). Thus a Vacaka word conveys the Mukhya or Vacya. 
Sense, i.e., the primary sense, due to a direct convention. And 
there are four different functions of this signlficatory process.. 
In support of his statement, Hemachandra quotes a well-known 
rule from the MahabhSsya of Patafijaii, a commentator of the 
Astadhyayi of Panini. This quotation states that words 
function in a four-fold manner (so es to yield senses). This 
four-fold conventional meaning is expressed by Vacaka 
words. This is according to the Grammarian’s view of convention> 
or Sanketa. There is another school of thinkers, i.e., the 
MimamsaSchool, which views the notion of Sanketa differently. 
According to the Mimsmsa School, a word has Sanketa for 
Jati only. Vet another school, that of the Logicians, considers 
that Sanketa can only be for JstiviSi§tavyakti. And finally, the 
Buddhist School holds that a word has Sanketa for the 
exclusion of everything else. Hemachandra has made a. 
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passing reference to ihese four views, viz., the Jatyadi, 
the Jstireva, the Jaiivisistavyakti and Tadiiaravyavrtti or 
Apoha views and clearly expressed his reluctance to 
attempt a detailed discussion of the Jatyadi view 
regarding the Sanketa or the other three views for that 
matter. 21 He justifies his stand by stating that since 
any further explanation of these views is not relevant 
to the subject in hand, it is not attempted. However, 
he elucidates the above four views in the Viveka Commen¬ 
tary by reference to the quotation Catustayi etc. and 
then to the concepts of Jstireva, Tadvan and Apoha. He 
explains Catustayi etc. by stating that under this theory there 
are four kinds of words: Jatisabdas, Gunasabdas, Kriyasabdas 
.and Yadrcchasabdas. Now when these words convey their 
meanings, they depend on Sanketa by virtue of which the 
denotative power (Abhidhavrtti) operates. But the difficulty is 
as to how this Sanketa is to be understood. In other words, 
the question is as to where the convention is understood. 
Mammata has mentioned that the conventional denotation is 
four-fold consisting of Jatyadi or Jati alone or Tadvan or 
Apoha. The grammarians, whom the Aiamkarikas follow, hold 
the first view. The Mimamsakas are the Jativadins. The 
Naiyayikas are the holders of the Tadvan view, i.e., they are the 
Jativisistavyaktivadins and the Buddhists are the Apohavadins. 
The first two of these (Jstyadivadins and Jatirevavadins) are 
mentioned in the well-known Sutra of Mammata (II. 8): Sahke- 
titascaturbhedo Jatyadirjatireva va. These two views differ as 
regards the scope of Saftketa, but they agree in holding that 
Sanketa cannot reside in an individual and it is always with 
regard to the attribute or Upadhi. Because, if Sanketa is 
assumed with regard to an individual, there would arise the 
contingencies of endlessness (Anantyadosa), violation (Vyabhi- 
caradosa) and lack of distinction (Visayavibhagapraptih), because 
the word Go, having Safiketa only for the Vyakti would fail 
to cover all the individuals Which are Ananta or infinite, or it 
would only refer to one bull or a limited number or bulls, 


which would constitute the fault of violation of the rule called 
Vyabhicara, because the word Go meant for a single bull is 
extended to cover other bulls also. Now in the sentence given 
in the Mahabhasya, ‘Gauh Suklah calah ditthah' (and adopted by 
Hemachandra), ‘Gauh’ denotes a class, Suklah, a quality, Calah, 
.an action, and Ditthah, a proper noun or individual. Thus, 
here we have a distinct sense attached to each of the four 
words which come to be described as Jatisabdas, Gunasabdas, 
■etc. The grammarians, who give this four-fold classification 
of words, hold that convention is always with regard to the 
•four Upadhis or attributes and not individuals. By this explana¬ 
tion of the convention, they obviate the three logical faults 
mentioned above. 

Thus to obviate the above three faults of Infiniteness, 
Violation or infringement and the Negation of Distinctive¬ 
ness of Scope, the grammarians as also the Mimariisakas 
agree in holding that Sanketa cannot be admitted as relating 
■to the individual but only as relating to the attributes of the 
individual since it is the same upadhi that persists in the 
different individuals, the same word can denote all the 
individuals characterised bythe particular Upadhi. Now, though 
the Vaiyakaranas and the Mimamsakas agree on Upadhi being 
the ground of convention, yet the former believe that Upadhi is 
four-fold, i.e., it persists in Jati, Guna, Kriya and Dravya, 
•while the latter hold that Upadhi is found in the Jati only. 
Thus it is that the Vaiyakaranas are known as Jatyadivadins 
,and the mimamsakas as Jativadins. The Naiyayikas, however, 
.hold that the Sanketa is in regard to both Upadhi as well as 
Vyakti and for the Buddhists, the Sanketa neither refers to 
■the Upadhi nor Vyakti but to the exclusion of everything 
•else. But the main two schools subscribe to the dictum: 
Upadhaveva Sahketah i.e., the convention pertains only to 
the attribute. 22 i 
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Sanketa And Upadhi 

Now the question is: what is this Upadhi ? The author 
of the Mahabhasya, an exponent of the grammar school, whom 
the Alariikarikas follow, has already pointed out in the stock, 
example (above) the four-fold attributes or Upadhis with 
regard to Jati, Guna, Kriya and Dravya. And Bhartrhari has, 
clearly said that Sanketa is for either of the four Upadhis 
Jati, Guna, Kriya and Dravya. 23 The passage 'Upadhisea. 
dvividhah..quoted in the Viveka Commentary embodies the- 
Vaiyakarana view which is held by the Alariikarikas as well. 
This whole passage (adapted from Mammta's Kavyaprakasa, 
Flash II) can be summarised as under: An attribute is two¬ 
fold; Vastudharma (Innate property) or Vaktryadrcchasannive- 
sita-dharma (an attribute imposed on the thing by the sweet 
will of the speaker). This is the proper name or Sariijfia. Now 
Vastudharma is again two-fold: Siddha (accomplished) or 
Sadhya (being accomplished). This latter Sadhyavastudharma. 
means Kriya or action or process having prior and posterior 
action in continuum. Siddhavastudharma is again two-fold : 
PrSnapradavastudharma (that which gives life to an entity) and 
VisesSdhanahetu (that which is the cause of endowing it with 
its speciality). This last Visesadhanahetub pranapradah. 
siddhavastudharma is Jati or generality or class-characteristic. 

It is this Jati that makes a bull a bull. Hemachandra, or rather 
Mammata, supports this classification by citing Bhartrhari's 
dictum; Gauh svarupena etc. which means that we cannot call 
an entity a bull nor a non-bull on account of its form, but it 
is the Jati, Gotva that gives a bull its life or its essence. In 
terms of the above classification, Gupa is Visesadhsnahetufy 
pranapradah siddhavastudharmah. That is to say the Gupa, 
whiteness, serves to distinguish an existing object from other 
objects of the same class, e.g., a white bull from a red bull. 
Thus Jati gives existence to an object (Vastu) and it 
becomes Labdhasattaka, but Guna is not Pra^aprada to an. 
entity because it can be dissociated from that entity. A thing 


can exist without a Guna but not without Jati. Gunas such as 
Sukla etc. do not constitute the nature of an entity, it is the Jati 
that gives existence to the thing. So far as Kriya is concerned,, 
the word Pacati illustrates it. It is a Sadhyavastudharma which 
is described as Sadhyah purvaparibhutavayavah kriyarapah i.e. 
the property which is in the process of accomplishment is of 
the form of an action, parts of which have become prior and 
posterior, i.e., they occupy successive periods of time, The 
last category, Dravya is of the form of a Sanjna given by the 
sweet will of the speaker so it is called Vaktrsannivesitah. 
vastudharmah. Now the problem here is as to what attribute 
or Upadhi is imposed on an individual to name it. in the case 
of Jati, Guna and Kriya words, this question did not arise 
since they have generality, quality and action as specific 
attributes, but in the case of a Sanjna. an arbitrary proper 
name such as Tom, Dick or Hary or Dittha here, we cannot 
think of any attribute residing in these names which we can 
impose on the individual by naming him. Here the grammarians 
explain that when we name a bull as Dittha, we only attribute 
the eternal form, i.e., Sphotarapa, of the word to specify that 
individual. This Sphota, in words like Dittha is completely 
grasped when the last syllable in the word Dittha is compre¬ 
hended. This Sphota is described as Sariihrtakrama because 
it is eternal and because the order of the syllables in Dittha 
has nothing to do with the Sphotarapa, Thus Samhytakrma 
means devoid of sequence. This means that names such as 
Dittha etc. are arbitrarily applied to objects such as a bull etc. 
without any intention to imply any attribute of that entity. 
However, it is clear that Sanjna impliesa Vyakti notan Upadhi; 
but it is only as a matter of convenience that it is said to 
refer to Upadhi, In any case, when a bull is called Dittha, we 
look upon the name Dittha as an attribute of a bull. The words, 
Safijna, Yadrccha and Dravya-all mean the same thing, Thus* 
the explanation of the attribute that forms the essence of a 
Safijfla, Yadrccha or Dravya term shows that the Upadhi in 
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"this case is the ideal form or Sphota of that Sanjna term - 
'Ditthadisabdanaih svarflpam sphotamityarthah.’ 

The Conception of Sphota: Hemachandra Stands by the 
Grammarian’s View of Sanketa 

That Sphota is the Svarapa of Dittha etc, is made clear 
by the adjectives Antyabuddhinirgrahya and Samhrtakrama. Thus 
•Sphota is understood when the last syllable, helped by the 
impression left by the preceding syllables, is uttered. Sphota 
'has no sequence because it is Niravayava and Akhanda and it 
has no parts and so it cannot have a Krama or order of 
■constituent parts like ghata, pata, kamala, etc. have. This 
:i$ the exposition of the passage cited under CatustayJ etc. in 
the Viveka, so far as the Upadhi of a Sanjna goes. But, there 
are those who believe that there is no Sphota since in the 
word Dittha we can perceive only the Varnas or letters D,I,T, 
TH and A, and therefore there is no Samhrtakramasvarupa of 
the word Dittha which we can impose on an individual. Even 
these people admit that Dittha is an arbitrary collocation of 
{letters applied to a bull by the speaker’s sweet will and so it is 
an YadrCchsHabda or an imposed name that serves to distin¬ 
guish Dittha from another bull. Thus these theorists who follow 
Varnavada also concede that any variation in the utterance of 
the word Dittha carries the same reference to the bull called 
Dittha. So the element in Dittha etc. is agreed upon. 
.And thus the four-fold division of Sanketa, advocated by the 
iMahabhasyakara stands vindicated; and Hemachandra stands 
.by this theory, 

The second view of Saftketa is explained in the Viveka 
■under Jatireva. We know that the Mimamsakas hold with the 
Vaiyakaranas that even though an individual alone is capable 
of being the object of our activity and passivity owing to its 
capacity to carry out an action for achieving a specific purpose, 
yet it is not proper to establish a convention with regard to 
it for fear of the faults of Endlessness and Violation or 
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infringement and because no distinction of scope obtains for 
.each of the words; therefore, it is with regard to the attribute 
■of the individual that a convention is made. Thus the 
Jatyadivadins as also the Jativadins agree in holding that 
Saiiketa must be made with reference to the Upadhi and 
mot the Vyakti, Since it is the same Upadhi that persists in 
-the different individuals, the same word can denote all the 
individuals characterized by the particular Upadhi. Thus, Gauh can 
■denote one and all the individuals characterized by the Upadhi, 
viz., Gotva Jati. So, here, there will not be any Anantyadosa 
■or Vyabhicaradosa. So far both the Grammarians and the 
Mimamsakas agree, But they differ also. 

The Jatireva View Of Sanketa In Viveka 

So far as Mimamsakas (both Bhatta and Prabhakara) are 
■concerned, a word denotes Jati only. And the four-fold 
■classification of word, posited by the Grammarians is 
subsumed by the Mimamsakas under Jatj itself, The Mimamsaka 
-holds that it is the Jati, Suklatva, Calatva and Ditthatva in 
■words such as Sukla, Caia and Dittha representing Gunas, 
Kriya and Dravya respectively that signify Sukla, Caia and- 
Dittha. Thus without generality (Jati) no word exists. And, 
as for the difference that obtains between the opinions of the 
grammarians and the Mimamsakas on the other three aspects 
■of primary signification, viz., Guna, Kriya and Dravya 
<for both agree on Jati), the grammarians hold that denotation 
h four-fold because there is a clear-cut i.e., 

distinction of convention among Jati, Guna, Kriya and 
Dravya. Just as a Jativacaka word like Go has convention 
-with regard to Gotva or Cowness, so also a Gunavacaka word 
Jike Sukla (white) has convention with regard to Suklatva which is 
!of one form in all white objects. Though it appears to be 
-different, as it were, owing to the difference of substrata even 
as the same face appears different when reflected in a mirror, 
a polished sword or oil. The same is true of Krlyavscaka as 
well as Dravyavacaka words. The action of cooking varies 
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according to the dishes prepared but it is the same action 
all the same, in every type of cooking. Finally, in the case of 
proper names like Devadatta, though they appear different 
when applied to different individuals, yet their sphota is the- 
same everywhere. This is the position of the Jutyadivadins. 
i.e,, the grammarians. The views of the Jstivadins, referred to¬ 
by 1 Jatireva’ in the Viveka Commentary, on the other hand, 
are stated in the last line of the paragraph (pp. 43-44). The 
Mimamsakas, called Jativsdins, declare that convention is 
always with regard to the genus or generality (Jati) only.. 
Hence, Just as In words like Go, Gotva, being the genus or 
Jati under which every bull (Go) is subsumed, the convention 
is with regard to the Jati, so,also in Gunaviicaka words like 
Sukla; in Kriyavacaka words like Pacati and in Dravyaviicaka or 
Safljiiavacaka words or Yadrcchatmaka words like Dittha; there is. 
a notion of generality or Jati like Suklatva (whiteness), Pi’ikatva 
(cookingness) and Ditthatva and here it is with reference to 
this notion of generality or Jati that the convention operates.. 
Thus the Jatlvadins conclude ; j$qf gijpri sfiflrfftfeRWi. 
Simply put, Jati is the "cause of currency" and Jiiti is the 
primary or direct or expressed sense based on convention or 
consent. This is the background against which we have to- 
read the passage under Jatireva in the Viveka Commentary 
The passage points out that the quality of whiteness found' 
in milk, conch-shell and cranes, etc. is not the same because- 
the same word Sukla cannot express all the whiteness in the 
world due to endlessness; nor can it express a few Huklas in 
the world due to infringement of the rule; so, it can only 
express one common property running in all white things. 
Similarly the Kriyavacaka word Piika cannot cover Giidapaka 
as well as Tiiapaka or Tanduiapaka, because they are different 
Pakas. Hence Paka cannot express Kriyit, but the Jiiti of 
Pakatva, a common property found in all Pakas is certainly 
denoted by it. As regards the proper names or Yadrccha 
words like Dittha etc,, though the word Dittha as uttered in- 
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(different ways and pitches by different speakers like parrots 
-etc., or when it is applied to an individual in the different 
stages of its life (it is sometimes a child, sometimes an 
adolescent and sometimes aged), varies, yet in the different 
uses of the word Dittha there is a common property Ditthatva 
which is the Jati of Dittha. It is, therefore, with reference to 
this DitthatvajSii that a Sanketa is established. Hemachandra, 
who follows Mammata here, as in several other places, 
paraphrases the statements from the Ksvyaprakiisa (flash II). 
Go he goes on, in the passage under explanation, to meet a 
possible objection to the assumption of Jati of Sanjiis-words, 
Because the stand-point of the Jstivadins with reference to 
Jatis of Guuas and Kriyas is comparatively more scientific 
than their view regarding the Jati of Saftjfia. For, one can 
say with justification that the SafljfiS of Dittha as an infant 
'has as little to do with the attributes of the bull as when it 
-grows old. So, it is difficult to say that the word Dittha used 
relation to an infant is different from that used regarding 
•an old bull. And, if they are not different, how can there be 
any Jiiti of the word Dittha ? As for the different utterances 
-of Dittha by adults, children and birds, the utterance has 
nothing to do with the Abhidha or primary sense of the word, 
because the denotation is unaffected by the pitch of the 
'Utterance, Hence, when the denotation of the word Dittha is 
the same, there cannot be a Jati of Dittha and other proper 
names. To this exposition of the opposite view, the MimSmsaka 
■replies that the main criterion of this view-point is the idea 
-of sameness or Abhinnapratyaya. Though utterance of the 
■word Dittha may be different and the application of the word 
’Dittha may pertain to various stages of growth and decay of 
The bearer of that name, yet, it is due to the sameness of the 
Idea in these utterances of Dittha and sameness of meaning in 
their applications that we can assert the generality or Jati of 
Ditthatva as being present in ell utterances and all objects. 
Go in the case of SafijftsH/vords like Dittha etc,, the existence 
of Jati is proved by the criteria of Abhinnapratyaya and 
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Abhinriabhidhana. Thus the Munsihsaka view succeeds in. 
establishing the existence ofJati in Dravya (a) where the 
Sanjna is considered as a Sabda and also (b) where it is- 
regarded as an object or Artha. However, this conclusion is- 
true if the same name, say Dittha, is given to one thing only.. 
Because, if Dittha is applied to two different things like a bulk 
and a horse, then there is no Samanya ditthatva or a common 
generic connection, The Sampradayaprak* Tika of the 
Kavyaprakasa draws our attention to the words 'Pratiksanari* 
(or Pratikalam as here) bhidyamanesu’ which smack of the 
Buddhist view of Ksanikavsda, i.e., things are Ksanika. We 
may note here that Mammata has answered 24 the Jativadins- 
by saying that there is only one Guna, one Kriya and one 
Sanjna. The one Suklaguna resides in different things and 
as such appears as though diverse; so with Kriya and Safljfia- 

Hemachandra’s . brief Exposition of the other two Views 
on Sanketa 

As regards the other two views on Sanketa, Hemachandra: 
gives a brief exposition of these under Tadvaniti and Apohat 
jti on page 44 of the Viveka Commentary. The quotation under 
Tadvan refers to the view of the older Naiyayikas who hold 
that a word has Sanketa only for Jativisistavyakti (Tadvan= 
datlman). The Pradipa commentary on the Kavyaprakasa explains- 
that, in the opinion of the Naiyayikas, it is not possible to* 
denote only an individual nor the class alone; for, in the first 
case, there is the fault of endlessness as well as the fault of 
violation of the rule; while in the second case, there will be 
the fault of excluding the individual. Hence the Sanketa is. 
placed on the individual characterized by the class. As interpreted: 
by Hemachandra, this view of the logicians implies that the 
Sanketa placed on Jati is futile since M as a whole cannot 
perform any function. In support of this interpretation, Hema¬ 
chandra quotes a passage to the effect that “since the 
generality or class cannot perform the function of burning or 
cooking, it is always an individual that can perform a usefub 


function; still it is not possible to place the SMketa on the 
individual as it involves the fault of ‘endlessness 
■violation', Hence a word conveys the sense of an individual 
implied by the class.” It may be noted here that in the inew 
of the Naiyayikas the generic concept is already grasped and 
hence the question of the faults of end essness as also of 
violation does not arise when fixing the Sanketa on a 
Jstlvifaavyakti. Thus the Naiyayikas are the advocates of 
Jativisistavyaktivada in regard to Sanketa. 

The Apoha Theory 

Hemachandra also takes up the Apoha Theory of the 

Buddhists. Apoha means 'excluding everything else from the 

object and excluding the object from all other ob ‘ 9Cts ' J he 
Buddhists believe that everything is momentary or K?agika. 
This Is why the Buddhist doctrine is called ValnsSikadarsana. 

I, is quite natural for those who hold this doctrine o 
Ksanlkavada to find it difficult to fix the convention in Jab 
since it is Ekanltya and Anekanugata. Nor is it P°ssibl« 
fix It In Guna or Kriya or Sanjiia because they are Nrtya. Th 
means no positive idea can be got from words so far as 
things are concerned. Therefore, it is only the distortion or 
difference of things from all other things that words sign fy 
Thus the word Gauh, when uttered, conveys the P ens e that t 
thing is not ASva nor Has#. To put it In other words, the word 
Gauh or any other word for that matter conveys no posrtwe 
Idea about the nature of the thing but it only marks it off from 
everything else. Thus, according to the Apohavtda, neither he 
Vyaktl is Sasketita nor an Upadhi. What is Stoketita s the 
negative idea that a thing is neither this nor that. 

(Atadvysvytti). 

In the tight of the position adopted by the Bu«ste^h 
reuard to Sanketa, we find that the paragraph in the Viveka 
Commentary on Apoha sum. up the Buddhist doctrine 
neatly. It states that “the class, the individual and the 
individual characterised by the class-all these are notlenal 
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■and unreal, and, as such, no meaning of a word is possible 
with reference to them. Hence words like Go and others 
negatively convey the sense of exclusion from everything else 
{Agovyavrtti). Also, since anything characterised by such a 
negative sense is devoid of any contact with real objects, 
being merely a reflection of a mental notion, it can be 
•expressed by the exclusion of all other things, which they are 
not." Thus, in the Buddhist view, nothing positive can be 
learnt about things. Again, Sanketa for Vyakti is prevented 
by Anantyadosa and Vyabhicaradosa. And, since everything 
is Ksanika, a positive Upadhi, which will have to last for 
longer than a Ksana, cannot be admitted. So all that a word 
Hike Go denotes is that it is not A-Go, i.e,, not an elephant or 
a horse etc.' 

This marks the end of the somewhat detailed discussion 
of the four views on the convention of words, viz., Jatyadivada 
(to which Hemachandra subscribes), Jatirevavada, Jativisist- 
■avyaktivada and Apohavada. The modern Naiysyikas postulate 
a fifth view, viz., Vyaktivada or Kevalavyaktivada. The 
protagonists of this view rely on Vyavahsra for fixing the 
Sanketa and since Vyavahsra has to do with Vyaktis, it is the 
Vyakti alone which is Pravrttinivrttiyogya,. as Mammata clearly 
states. No wonder, then, that these neo-logicians assign 
Sanketa to Vyakti only. 

Hemachandra’s Conclusion 

From Hemachandra’s words in the gloss on this Sutra (1.16), 
it is dear that (a) he favours the first view of Sapketa viz., 
the Jatysdivada of the grammarians, and (b) he believes that 
so far as theories of poetry are concerned, it is the first view 
that matters, since stalwarts like Anandavardhana and Mammata 
•clearly show their allegiance to the views of the grammarians 
-on several major and minor matters connected with poetics. 
Hemachandra, unlike Mammata, is so businesslike here 
that he does not even elaborate on the Jatyadivada or 
Jativada at all in the body of the text. But it is only in the 
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sub- commentary Viveka that we get passages, either fully 
reproduced or abridged from well-known predecessors. 
Nevertheless, all in all, we get a fairly detailed account of 
the various theories of denotation based on Sanketa. 

The Indirect Meaning ; Metaphor 2s 

Abhidha having been dealt with, now Hemachandra turns 
to the definition of the indirect sense or Amukhya Vrtti. The 
seventeenth Sutra (Chap. 1) defines the Gauna Artha and the 
next Sutra (1,18) deals with the Laksanika Artha. Generally 
Gaunartha is not treated as a separate Artha, but included 
in the Laksanika Artha since both these senses are Amukhya 
■or indirect. Moreover, two out of the three conditions laid 
•down for the operation of the secondary or indicative power 
•which yields the indirect sense are common to both the 
Gauna and the Laksanika senses. The differentia that marks 
off the Gauna from the Laksanika sense is the Nimitta. 

Thus Gaunsrtha is a super-imposed sense based on simi¬ 
larity or identification and it arises when (a) the direct sense 
is incompatible, (b) when a Nimitta such as Sadrsya exists, 
■end (c) when it satisfies a purpose of the poet, in other words, 
when, the primary sense of a word is found incompatible and 
another sense is got at on the basis of similarity with a view 
to conveying the sense of identification of the original and 
the super-imposed senses, the super-imposed sense is called 
Gauna Artha, Thus, a boy is called an ass or Minavaka.a 
man- ‘a lion.’ Here, (a) the primary sense of ass or Siiiiha 
<or Agni) is incompatible and hence it is set aside completely. 
Then it is realised that there are attributes in the ass or the 
lion or fire which characterize the boy, and bring about 
similarity. The poet who wants to stress the pecul iar attributes 
of the boy, indentifies the boy with the ass or lion or fire by 
super-imposing the sense of lion or ass or fire on the boy. 
Thus, though the boy is different from the lion or ass or 
fire in reality (Bheda), still to show similarity of the two, 
i.e., to call the boy an idiot, the poet conceives the boy 
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to be identical (Abheda) with the lion or the ass or fire. 
Thus we have a metaphorical use of language, These 
examples fulfil the four conditions that Hemachandra has 
set forth in the definition. Hemachandra states that a Gauna, 
sense arises when (1) there is Mukhyarthabadha, (2) there 
is a similar sense available, (3) there is a purpose for which 
the Gauna sense is used, and, (4) when Abheda in the midst 
of Bheda is resorted to. 

Basis of Mataphor: How it Functions 

It is clear that in the conveyance of the Gauna sense, 
likeness or similarity of qualities (Gunas) plays a prominent 
part. In fact, similarity (Sadrsya) as a basis of identification 
or super-imposition is the sine qua non of this variety of the 
indirect sense which is known as the metaphorical sense. As 
it is founded on similarity on account of Gunas, it is called! 
Gauna. 26 The well-known example of the Gauna process, 
arising from a motive is Gaurvahikah or Gaurevayam i.e. k 
'Vahika is a bull". Here the primary sense of the word Gauh,, 
a bull, when applied to Vahika (a man) makes no sense as 
it is imappropriate or incompatible on grounds of direct 
perception. Consequently, we have to set aside the primary 
sense. Thereafter, it is seen that the bull possesses qualities. 
(Gunas) such as stupidity and slowness (Jsdya and Mandya) 
which Vahika, the man, shares. This makes them similar In 
respect of Gunas such as Jadya and Mandya. And on the 
strength of this similarity, which it is our purpose to show, 
between the bull and Vahika, we conceive a second sens* 
of the word Gauh and identify Vahika with it. This identi¬ 
fication takes the form of super-imposition (Aropana) of the 
two senses. And the sense which is super-imposed (Aropitah. 
arthah) is called Gaunarthah. 

We, of course, know that the identification is not real, 
but imaginarily made or super-imposed by Upacara or meta¬ 
phorical usage. 27 This identification naturally takes two forms i 
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(1) either both Gauh and Vahika are present in the metaphor, 
or (2) it is so complete that only Gaul, is mentioned, wiping 
out every trace of separateness or two-ness. The first type 
of identification is the basis of the figure Rupaka or metaphor 
in which the Visaya (Vahika) or the object of identification as 
well as the Visayln (Gauh) or the object with which the 
identification is effected are both stated whereas the second 
type of identification gives rise to Atisayokti of the fust sort 
I. e„ Rupakatisayokti. Explaining the Sotra in the gloss, Hema¬ 
chandra says that in examples like the above two, (a) when 
the primary meaning of Gauh as a bull having a hump etc is 
found incompatible by direct perception, and (b) when a relation 
of similarity due to common qualities is present (in both the 
Visaya and tha Visayin) and (c) when the purpose or motive 
of' identification exists, the Gauna or metaphorical sense 
arises by the super-imposition ofthe sense of the bull (Aropya 
or Visayln) on Vahika, the man (Sropavisaya), either retaining 
their separateness or through complete identification (Bheda- 
bhedena), assumed to be one, though not identical, so called 
because It arises from the Gunas or qualities. And the word 
conveying this sense is called Gauna or metaphor,cai Thus 
in Gaurvahikah, the Gaunarthais jiuper-imposed (i.e. identified) 
partially (Bhedena) due to the relation of similarity. This is 
the basis (or seed) ofthe figure of speech pertaining to sense 
called Metaphor which will be explained in the sequel. As for 
an instance of complete identification (Abhedena), we have 
Gaurevayam. 'This is the bull itself (eva).' This is (nothing 
but) the first variety of the figure of speech called Atisayokti 
or Hyperbole. Upacara means secondary use of a word based 
on similarity between the primary meaning and the indi¬ 
cated meaning. In a general sense, Upacara is a figurative 
or metaphorical or secondary use of a word. But in the 
case of Gaumrtha, it specifically signifies a secondary use 
of a word based on similarity of the direct sense and the 
indirect sense. Mammata and others use it in both these senses. 
As a matter of fact, Upacara routinely occurs In the sense 
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of Gaunartha or Laksana since Laksana involves a secondary 

or figurative use of a word. 28 

On how Transference occurs in Metaphor 

So far we are furnished with a general elucidation of the 
Sutra itself. But, since it is not clear from the Sutra, how the 
qualities of Gauh, the bull, come to be applied or transferred 
to Vahika, the man, Nowin examples like ‘Gaurvahikah’, ‘Siriiho 
ibatuh’, ‘Mukhacandrah udeti’ or ‘Candrah udeti’, ‘Agnirman- 
avakah’, we are told, the indicative or primary sense and the 
indicated or metaphorical (secondary sense) are comprehended 
as being identical. This is the hall-mark of the Gauna 
sense in which Aropana is essential, since, unless identify is 
comprehended, noAropa or super-imposition can take place. 
We must remember that the Visaya (Vahika) corressponds to 
Upameya and the Visayin (Gauh) corresponds to Upamsna since 
both are used in the same grammatical case and are identified 
in respect of ‘sense’. When the super-imposition takes place, 
the word Gauh loses its Vacyartha or Mukhyartha and the 
Gaunartha comes to be super-imposed on Vahika Thus 
*Gauh is the Gauna or Upacarita word here. When the 
Mukhyartha of Gauh (Sssnadimattvadi in the Sutra) is set 
aside (Badhita) by direct perception (Pratyaksadi-pramanena), 
Gauh, almost like a symbol, assumes the role of the vehicle 
of the metaphor, since the secondary sense is super-imposed 
on it. It should be noted that Gaurvahikah and Gaurevayam 
(respectively) illustrate the Saropa and Sadhyavasana sub- 
types of Laksana as explained by Mammata (K; P. I!) and 
interestingly, Aropa or super-imposition takes place only in 
case of Saropa where the consciousness of Bheda is^cdnspi 1 
cuous because both Visayin (Aropyamana) and Visaya (Aropa- 
visaya) are mentioned by specific and separate words. Thus in 
Gaurvahikah, Gaulj is super-imposed (actually, its qualities) 
on Vahika and both these are expressed by saparate words; 
It is this variety - Saropa (Gaumlaksana:) that gives rise 
to Rupaka. This is called superimponent secondary usage, 
•Sadhyavasanika or Introsusceptive secondary usage, on the 


other hand, involves a swallowing by Visayin (Aropyamsnena) 
of the Visaya (Aropavisaya) so that total Abheda (unlike Bheda 
in Rupaka) prevails and only Visayin is verbally expressed. 
Thus, Gauh swallows up Vahika with the result that only Gauh 
is expressed by means of a word. This variety (Sadhyavasanika 
which involves Adhvayasana, Antahkrti or Nigirana) gives rise 
to Hyperbole or Atisayokti of the first type (called Rupaksti- 
sayokti). These two together constitute Gauni, as Pradipa, a. 
commentory on the Kavyaprakasa, puts it:",.. Gauni sropadhya- 
vassmsbhyaA bhidyate...." In aropa there is attribution, in, 
Ad hyavasana there is NiScaya . or determinaton. These are 
the two varieties of Gauni as explained by Mammata (K.P.II. 7). 
However, the Bhatta Mimathsakas headed by Kumarilabhatta. 
himself recognize Gauni as a separate Vrtti, 29 Among the 
Alamkarikas, Bhoja followed by Hemachandra treats Gaunivyttii 
as an independent process, i.e., different from Laksana, This 
explains why Hemachandra mentions four types of word and 
sense. 3 0 Despite this difference of classification and treatment, 
it is difficult to find any vital difference in regard to the power 
of Gauna and’ Laksaka words. Briefly stated, the difference' 
between Gauni and (Suddha) Laksana is that while the former 
is Gunayogsdgauni and Upacaramisra, the latter is UpacaramiSrs 
and Suddha, 31 

Now the question that needs to be answared is as to how 
Gaunartha comes about. Indeed, if properly stated, the 
question would be : What is the Gauna Artha here ? 

How Gauna Artha Comes About ? 

Mammata has stated three different views which we find' 
re-stated here. The views can be stated as under; 

(1) The First View : (e) The word Gauh in Vahika yields 
Gotva by Abhidha; (b) and by means of Gauni, the qualities 
of Jadya and Msndya in Gaul? are indicated, in virtue of 
Tadyoga (connection of these ;Gunas with the Vacyartha of 
Gauh) or Nimitta .(Sambandha) or Sahacaryasambandha as 
both Gotva (Vacya) and Jadyadi (Avacya) reside in Go itself;; 
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(c) the Prayojana may be assumed to be to suggest 
stupidity of the bull, as like Gotva, Jadyadi is its nature. 
Thus in the second stage, Jadyadi are indicated by Gauh, as 
its own qualities, (d) Now, in the third stage, the above 
qualities (indicated) become the Pravrttinimitta or cause of the 
expression of Vahika through Gauh. This last stage refers to 
Sadrsyatadrapya due to Sraadhikaranya of Gauh and Vahika. 
Thus Jadyadi become the basis of expressing Vshika. Thus 
we have Abhidha, Laksana and once again Laksana functioning 
to make Gauh convey the sense of Vahika in Vahikah gauh. 
The first view suffers from several defects of violation of 
rules of logic and tradition. It makes Abhidha function twice 
and makes Laksana (Gogatajsdyadi) cause an expression- a 
contradiction in terms, it makes Gauh express Vahika (absurd, 

since no Sahketa is possible) and so forth. It is clear that 

Gogatagunas cannot activate Gauh to express Vahika. The 
argument involves cumbrousness and inconsistencies. 

(2) The second view maintains that (a) the word Gaulj 
yields Gotva by Abhidha; (b) then indicates Jadyamandyadi of 
Vahika due to Gunabhedasambandha; and (c) by implication or 
inference or invariable association expresses Vahika. Here, 
Abhidha Stage is the same as in view one, But in the second 
stage, Gauh, unlike in view one, indicates Vahika's Gunas. There¬ 
fore, Vihikagunas are indicated by Gauh. And Vahika is not 
expressed but inferred from Vshikagunas which represent the 
Laksyartha of Gauh in the Laksana stage; since Gunas imply a 
Gunin i.e. Vshika '(by Aksepa). Here we have Abhidha and then 
LaksanS and Anumana, to cap it all. Laksana is inefficient 
both in view one and view two. No purpose can be served by 
these ‘involved’, yet 'faulty' procedures. 

( 3 ) The third view hits the nail on the head when it finally 
and correctly determines the nature of Laksana involved in 
the instance Gaurvahikab. Here Gauh expresses Gotva which 
rs inappropriate to Vshika (Mukhysrthabadha). So we resort to 
Laksana to get the indication ef Vahikah. (Parsthah). As both 
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Gauh and Vahika share the Jsdyadigunas (Gauh, the Mukhyartha 
and Vahika, the Laksyartha), the Nimitta or Sambandha or 
Tadyoga factor is present in the Laksana. And the Prayojana 
of showing similarity of the Gunas is easily satisfied. Thus, 
■we find that this third and final view regarding the operation 
of Gauni (Laksana) in Gaurvahikah is accepted by Mammata 
and Hemachandra: “SadhsranagunsSrayena parsrtha eva 
(i.e. Vahika) iaksyate ityapare”. The first view is held by Kecit, 
the second by Anye and the third view by Apare (i.e. Mammata 
.and others), incidentally, it may be seen that in all the three 
views, Gauh is the Gauna word; and they are superior in an 
ascending order both from the view point of the effectiveness 
of their Laksana as well as from that of the adoptability of 
these views as represented by Kecit, Anye and Apare (which 
.last means ‘not others'-A-pare i.e. we ourselves). 32 

Four-Fold Power Of A Word 

Since Hemachandra prefers to deal with Senses and Words 
•first and postpones the explanation of the three powers of the 
Word, it is a bit inconvenient to give a thorough exposition 
of this topic. Indeed one really wonders if one can speak of 
■the different kinds of the senses and the word without reference 
•to the three-fold power of a word to convey the different senses. 
It is, therefore, in order that we understand once and for all 
that according to Sutra 20 of Chapter one and the gloss thereon, 
there are four powers (Saktis) of the four different types of words 
such as Mukhya, Gauna, Laksaka and Vyanjaka. Thus the four 
Senses Vacya, Gauna, Laksya and Vyangya arise due to this 
•four-fold power of a word, viz. Abhidha or Mukhya Vrtti, Gauni 
Vrtti or Upacara, Laksana and Vyafijana. While Mammata calls 
•them Vrttis or Saktis, Hemachandra uses the term Vyapara or 
‘function,’ 

These four powers or functions of a word are explained 
In terms of the definition of these concepts as given by 
Abhinavagupta in his Locana on Dhvanyaloka (1.3 ff) where 
■he states that in poetry there are three processes (Vyaparas) 
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and Hemachandra takes over the passage after omitting the 
sentence on Tatparyasakti, in fact while Hemachandra uses 
the word Vyapara in the first line of the gloss, he retains the 
word Saktih in the definitions of Abhidha etc. Agajn, he adds 
the word Gaunt in the definition of Laksana that he takes 
over from the Locana, and rewrites the sentence by saying 
'Saktirgaunt laksana ca', while in the definition of Vysnjana- 
vrtti, he has verbatim reproduced Abhinava’s definition, 
except the word Tritaya in Tacchaktitritaya and writes- 
Taccaktyupajanita instead of Tacchaktitritayopajanita and joins 
this with the portion beginning with Pavitrita etc. upto Saktih, 
and replaces Abhinavagupta’s term Dhvananavyspsra by 
Vyanjakatvam. And he totally drops Tatparyasakti which is the 
basis of the inter-connection of the expressed senses in a. 
sentence and there is also a corresponding import-^sense 
called Tatparyartha. Yet, since both of these pertain to the 
sentence, they are not detailed here, 33 
Abhidha. Gaum, Laksana and Vyanjana 

Now, as for the difinitions of Abhidha, Gauni as well as- 
Laksana and Vyanjana borrowed from the Locana Commentary 
of Abhinavagupta, Abhidha is the process of direct expression 
which depends on Sahketa or convention. So far as Gaum and 
Laksana are concerned, both of them constitute one power or 
process and that is the process of indicating a sense which is 
indirect or secondary. This power of indication or LaksanaVrtti 
arises when factors such as incompatibility of the primary- 
meaning and a usage or a poetic purpose are present. And' 
Vyafijnasakti is the power of yielding on the basis of the 
primary and the secondary senses (Vacysrtha and Gaunartha 
and Laksyartha) a (suggested inner) sense aided by the 
imaginative responses (Pratibhasahaya) of the connoisseur. 
In other words, the Vyanjana function of Word is the 
only function which requires the help of a responsive 
reader 34 or spectator who is smart enough to compre¬ 
hend both the primary and the secondary senses of a 
word. This aesthetically profound power of the suggested 
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sense is defined and discussed by both Anandavardhana and 
Abhinavagupta in great detail in the Dhvanyaloka and Locana 
respectively. When we view the Vacyartha in the light of the 
extraordinary, suggestive senses of a word, we realize that 
Vacysrtha or Abhidheya is Laukika in nature, whereas the 
Vyangya sense, particularly the Rasadhvani, has an Alaukika 
nature. This is clear from the use of the word Prasiddha by 
Anandavardhana (Dhv. 1.3) and also Kuntaka (Vakrokti. I. 8). 3 * 

Reverting to the discussion of some other types of the 
Gauna function of a word, we notice that Hemachandra here 
deals with instances of relations other than Sadrsya or resem¬ 
blance. To put it in the words of Mammata: “Sadrsyadanya- 
karyakaranabhavadisambandhantaram'! i.e., the relation between; 
the expressed and the indicated sense is something different 
from similarity, like the relation of effect and cause, etc, The 
examples of this Ksryaksrana are expressions or metaphors 
like “Ghee is life", “This is life", etc. Hemachandra actually 
uses Mammata's words when he says: “Atra anyavailaksyanyena- 
vyabhicarena ca karyaksritvadi prayojanam" 30 , He also cites 
the same examples. 

Mammata’s Views on Other Types of Metaphors 

In this connection, it would be wise to take Mammata's 
clarification of Ksryaksranadi sambandhantaram, He states that 
in such instances, the super-imposition and Introsusception 
(Aropa and Adhyavasana) are caused (not bySadrsyasambandha) 
but by relations like that between the effect and cause and the like. 
And in the two divisions of Qualitative (Gauiia) or Metaphorical 
Indication, the Prayojana (purpose) respectively is an apprehen¬ 
sion of identity between the Visaya and Visayin, though we . 
know there is a distinction between them, and the apprehension 
of complete identity. Thus the metaphor based on Karyakarana- 
bhava is also a variety of the Gaunavyspsra, except that here the 
relation is not of 3sdrsya but of cause and effect. The relation 
of cause ,and effect in Ayurghrtam means that Ghee alone and 
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nothing else is conducive to a long life. Thus in this example, 
the identification is partial (Saropa) but in Ayurevedam it is 
complete (Sadhyavassna) and shows that Ghee, invariably, brings 
about longevity. The point to be noted hereisthat in Ayurghrtam, 
as in Gaurvshikah, we have Sarops with the consciousness 
that the two objects are different (Bheda), in Ayurevedam or 
Gaurevayam, the consciousness of difference is lost (Abheda). 
Thus, the one is Bhedaropa, the other, Abhed.iropa. These 
two are, therefore, called Saropa Gaum and Sadhyavasima Gaum, 
Mammata regards this Gaum as a variety of LaksauK and writes 
the words "Laksyamsnagunayogad vrtteristii tu gaunatii” to define 
it and adds by way of comments the words ‘Atra g-umabheda- 
yorbhedepi tadrupyapratrtih etc.' But the words Anyavailak- 
sanyena etc., taken over by Hemachandra, refer to the two 
divisions of Pure Indication called Siiddhalaksanii. The comment 
here means "The purpose is the accomplishment of the 
objective in a way distinct from ail else and without fail". 
That is to say, here (in Ksiryakaranadi sambandha) the Prayo* 
jana is Sarvathabheclavagama, i.e,, absolute identity. This Is the 
sense that Mammata’s remarks, in reference to the two varieties 
of Saropa Suddha and Ssdhyavassna Suddha, have. But Hema¬ 
chandra appliest he remark to Gaunabhedas of Bhede'pitiidrtipya- 
pratitih and Sarvathaivsbhedsgamasca prayojanam. The idea 
seems to be to point out that in examples like ‘Ghee is life' and 
‘Here is Life' and others, there is a different connection between 
Life and Ghee, viz., the relation of cause and effect, which is 
•other than that of similarity (Sadrsya). In other words, these two 
expressions, the Aropa and Adhyavassna i.e,, super-imposition 
and identification, have some such relation as that of cause 
and effect for their basis, Now, in the two types of Gaunt, 
the. motive (Prayojana) in Gaurvahikah (Saropa Gaurti) is the 
apprehension of identity, even when distinctness of the 
Vacyartha and the Ga-uriartha- is consciously felt, and the 
motive (in Sadhyavasana Gaunt i.e., in Gaurevayam) is the 
apprehension of a total identity. But in the two divisions of 
Suddha, on the other hand, the motive is the consciousness 
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of the ability of a thing to bring about the desired effect, 
■differently from others (in Ayurghrtam) and invariably (in 
Ayurevedam). 

Apart from the relation of cause and effect, Hemachandra, 
•following Mammata, mentions other relations with examples 
which come under Sadrsyetara- sambandhas and are therefore 
■classified under Suddha’ Laksami by Mammata, but here Hema¬ 
chandra has followed Mammata's tretament quite mechani¬ 
cal ly; for Mammata treats of Laksanii first and then its two 
■divisions, Suddha and Gaum, and then he deals with the Siiropi't 
■and Sudhyavasiinii sub-divisions of both Suddha and Gauni, 
■where this question of SudrAya and Sadrsyetara relations arises. 
Here Mammata naturally treats of those two kinds of rotations 
In one place but first he deals with Gaum Saropa and sadliyo- 
vassns and next with Suddha Saropa and Sutlhyavasana varie¬ 
ties in Ayurghrtam and Ayurveclam, where he uses Anyaval- 
laksauyena etc. whore it really applies squarely. But since 
Hemachandra has used it hare with K;»ryakaranasambandha it 
means the same thing as in Mammata when he says Suddha- 
bhedayostvanyavaiiabanyena etc. 

Now, thisSsdrtyetara relation can include, (1) Kuryakaraua- 
bhiiva (2) fadarthya, (3) Svasvamibhava (4) Avayav.iyavibh.iva 
■and (5) Tatkarmya, Mrfiiikyachandra, the commentator of 
Mammata's KiiyyaparakiiAa, adds some more relations; Maria 
or measure, Dh.jrana (holding) and Adhipatya (leadership) and 
•Sthiina, In fact, those relations can be many. The Nyayasutra of 
Gotama gives a list of ten relations such as Sahacaraua, 
Sthiina, Tsdarthya etc. Hemachandra explains Mammata's 
relations and gives three additional ones, m, Mitnameya 
(Adhavo vrthih), Samyoga (Raktah patah) and Vaipantya 
-(Abhadramukhe bhadramukhah). This last variety of Vaipantya- 
sambandha called 'irony' or dramatic irony in literature or 
■ironical sense, is interesting from a literary point of view.-*’ 
Gaunt and Laksana Distinguished 

The next Stitra (1.18) defines Laksyartha as a separate 
■.sense-separate from Gatina. The Sutra states that the indicated 
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sense (Laksyah arthah) is conveyed when the relation of the? 
indicated sense with the primary sense of the word is entirely 
united (or identified). Thus in Indication (see Sntra 1.20) (a)., 
the secondary meaning is connected with the primary sense, 
(b) there is an identity between the two senses. We must 
remember, however, that, we have to take over the words 
"Mukhysrthabadhe nimitte prayojane ca" from the definition of 
Gaunsriha (barring the expression Bhedabhedrrbhyamaropitah as 
the gloss expressly states), Thus the only point of difference 
between Gaunartha and Laksyartha is as regards Aropa 
and Tattva (Abheda) respectively. To explain, while in> 
Gaunartha, we have 3ropa, Bheda and Abheda, in Laksyartha 
only Abheda or Tattva is required. A word which conveys the 
Laksyartha is called a Laksakasabda, 

Omission of Rndhi Significant 

Since Hemachandra defines Gann! and Laban t Vrttis or 
Saktis in the same words, we may be sure that ho follows- 
the traditional views on Laksaus as held by Abhinavagupta 
and Mammata, In fact, in several places, it can bo seen, nay, 
it has been demonstrated, that he reproduce* verbatim the 
views of Mammata and Abhinavagupta and Anandavardhana 
and others like Bhojaetc. It is, therefore, clear that he accepts 
Mammata's three pre-requisites of an indication. Mammata' 
prescribes (1) Mukhyarthabsdha (2) Tadyoga and (3) Rudhi or 
Prayojana - three conditions for an indicated senso to arise 
And when we read Hemachandra’s two definitions of Gauna* 
and Laksya senses together, we find that in his view, Laksyartha 
arisesrwhen ( 1 ) Mukhyffrthabadha ( 2 j Nimitte or Sambandha 
and 3) Prayojana are present. Thus here Labans presupposes- 
e three condrtioHs mentioned by. Mammata except that the 

r rt : c r ins Ra - hi ° r •« m™™* 

toaether H andra Siani,ican,l V ^ R«ilhi 

altogether and recognises only Prayoiana-a definite- 

advance over Mammata. And this affects the number of 

divisions ot LaksanS ultimately. But apart from the minor 
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variation and apart from the separation of Gaum from Lak,a„, 

-T astateshere is »'V 8 paraphrase of 
.(Mukhyo rtlio,..prayojanam) and partly (Gauranubllhya... 

afaipyata iti) reproduction of Mammata’s relevant statements 
The last too sentences are added to make the above* 2 , d 
variation explicit. 

It must be noted that Mammata treats of Lateka, Laksya 
and Laksaiia m the same section and explains this hotly 
-debated topic with a lengthy exposition (Vide, K. P. ||, 12 , 8) . 
.Nature and Conditions of Indirect Process 

We know that words are used in a scllse „, hor lhan 
direct or primary sense. This is known as (he indirect or 
.secondary sense, and is known by the name of Lak^rtha 
« ,s sometimes referred to ns Bh„kt» », G au„n or Up caritn 
sense as well. But nil these words refer to the ' 
viz., the indicated sonso or the indicative usage. 

Unlike the Vac,a sense which is directly conveyed by a 
word by convention, the secondary sense is never direct! 
conveyed. In Ibis sense, it i s an indirect sense and is conveyed 
by the V.icaka Suhda when the primary sense does not suit 

says'That "Indication ’e” * 0iV ° n s<,nto “' Mammma 

^o n l ^r 0 :r b ; 8 : h h t h p T e ::crnr w9rwb,ch is — 

(or apprehended) when the primary meaning I'Zl"* 
found inapplicable, and when there is a connection betwln 

imr imd the s6c °' ,dary smse ^^to 

usage or through some motive or » rh.t 0 u 
sf an indicated sense, the ft ™ 3 ^^2 

^srN:\*; k r tr ndha ' ( Tady °» a U« 

not fule 't T >U " ihm ih,m 

ohosal, the ■ ' T US m 1,6 stoch sample, Gaiigsyaiii 
snosal,, the primary sense of the word G„-,n . ... . 

«f the Ganoes" «. " L ™ fa 9 “ 15 11,8 stream 
Ther« ■ . 0 s ' 8u l,,8n the sentence would mean ■ 
There ,s a hamlet on the stream of the Gann, BuT L 

meaning does not fit in with the context since It is absurd to 
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say that a Ghosa or a village is situated on the Stream of 
Ganga. We, therefore, look for some other meaning of the- 
word Gangs-a more reasonable meaning. On a second thought,, 
we realize that Ganga yields a secondary sense of Gangatata.. 
This is the Laksyartha of Ganga which is apprehended after the 
Vscysrtha of Ganga (viz, Gangapravaha) was obstructed. This 
Mukhyarthabadha is the pre-condition of Laksana. If the direct 
meaning is not found incompatible, there can be no 
indirect or Laksya sense. 

Now the question is as to how the word Ganga yields 
the sense of Gangatata when Gangapravaha is found inappli¬ 
cable, To this, it can be said that since Gangatata is connected' 
with Gangapravaha by Samtpyasambandha, i,e,, the relation* 
of proximity, Gangs can yield the sense of Gangatata which 
can be the Adhikarana or location of a village. This reasonable- 
sense is apprehended due to the relation of nearness between' 
the primary sense and the secondary sense of Gangs. When* 
this round about way of getting the sense of ‘Gangatate- 
Ghosah' is adopted, one may wonder, why a more simple¬ 
way of saying that expression directly cannot be adopted here. 
This doubt is cleared by the third stipulation about the- 
Laksyartha, The primary sense is given up and the secondary- 
sense is understood in an indirect way because the speaker 
of the expression ‘Gangaysrii ghosah’ has a motive or purpose* 
to employ the word Ganga to convey the holiness and' 
coolness of the place. Hemachandra, while he explains the- 
concept of Laksana by means of the example Gangayavh; 
ghosah, points out in the gloss that the primary sense of the- 
word Ganga etc, is the stream etc,, and the bank etc. is- 
connected with it, and the indicated sense is apprehended 
by the identity of the senses of the stream and the bank. He- 
adds that the expression "Tattvena laksyamaita" is intended 
to replace “Bhedabheditbhyamaropitah" in the previous Sutra 
on Gaunartha; for the remaining terms of that definition) 
follow here. 
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The Process of Indication 

Explaining the process of Indication in Gahgayiim ghosah 
and Kuntah pravisanti, both stock examples used in the Kavya- 
prakasa, in terms of Mukhyarthabadha, Nimitta and Prayojana, 
Hemachandra goes on to state in the gloss that since a village 
cannot be situated on Gahga (Pravsha) and since spears can¬ 
not enter, the primary sense is found incompatible and set 
aside. Then due to nearness of the bank to the stream and 
the association of spears with the holders or bearers of spears 
(soldiers) which is the Nimitta or Sambandha, the senso of 
Gangatata and Kuntavantah arises which is apprehended in 
such a way as to suggest (the purpose of) the attributes of 
sacredness and fierceness of the place and the person (in 
question) respectively, which is the purpose of resorting to 
this secondary process. 

Not every Sense can be Termed ‘Laksyartha’ 

It will be seen that in Hemachandra's definition of Gaunt 
and Laksana the term Nimitta is used in connection with the 
second condition which requires that the two meanings must 
be connected, in the sense of Mukhyartha or Tadyoga which 
means Abhidheyasambandha. The compliance with this condition 
is important because if there is no connection between the 
two (Vscya and Laksya) senses, every senso could become 
Laksygrtha. These connections are five: Abhidheya-sambandha 
(Gangayaiii ghosah), Ssdj’sya-Sambandha (Gaurvghikah), Sama- 
vsyasambandha or Sahacarya (Kuntih pravisanti), Vaiparitya- 
sambandha (Bhadramukha means Abhadramukha) and Kriyuyoga 
(Satrughnastvam). 

Laksana not to be Confused with Implication Etc. 

After illustrating the Sutra on Laksyartha, Hemachandra 
reproduces verbatim from Mammae’s Kitvyaprakiisa (II. 11 ff) 
an argument to justify that Laksana is an independent power 
of word and is not to be confused with Implication or any 
other logical method of cognition. The argument here concerns 
Mammata’s attack on the views of Mukulabhatia, the author of 
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Abhidhavrttimatraka, Mukuiabhatta, while discussing the powers 
of a word, gives "Gauranubandhyah" and “Pino devadatto 
diva na bhuiikte" as instances of Upadsnalaksana, a variety of 
the Suddha-laksana according to Mammata's scheme. Now since 
Mammata is engaged in explaining this same Upiidanalaksana 
(called AjahaliaksanS or Ajahatsvsrths more appropriately), he 
thinks it fit to refute Mukula's views and expose his fallacies 
in giving these two instances. Hemachandra abridges this 
statement somewhat to suit the context of Laksauii here. 
But the sense of the arguments is identical. The who'e passage 
means: "Expressions like" 'A bull should be immolated' and 
so on should not be cited as examples (of U pa d an a I aksanu) 
to argue that since here the sense of generality (the primary 
sense) is not possible because the immolation enjoined by the 
Veda cannot apply to a class; hence the individual (bull) is 
implied by the class-word bull; by virtue of the dictum that 
an individual is invariably associated with the class; and 
though it is not mentioned in so many words." 

To state it otherwise, what Mammata means is that the 
expression Gauranubandhyah should not be cited to prove 
that there is Upadsnalaksana in it because an individual (bull) 
is indicated by the class on account of the incompatibility of 
the immolation enjoined by the Sruti applying to the whole 
class of bulls and is not expressed as per the dictum that the 
expressive power cannot reach the thing qualified owing to 
the exhaustion of its power in expressing the attribute. For, 
here, there is no purpose. And if indication of the sense of 
an individual (bull) is intended as implication due to invariable 
association (with the class), then you will have to admit indica¬ 
tion also in understanding the subject of Kriyatsm, the object 
in Kuru and the words Grham and Bhaksaya respectively in 
Pravisa and Pindim. Thus far it is one single view or contention 
attributed to Mukuiabhatta by Manlkyachandra. However, it 
is also ascribed to Mandanamisra by Udyota, a commentary 
on the Kavyaprakasa. According to this view, the Jilti conveys 


the Vyakti by Laksaim, since Abhidhu cannot express Gotva 
(Jitti) no more as per the dictum “Vilyam ni.bhidha 
gacchet....vis€sane (Quote 7). So the meaning of an indivi¬ 
dual bull (Govyakti) is indicated by the word Gault, as Gotva 
(Viicyartha) includes Govyakti, it is a proper case of Upaduna- 
laksanii. Mammata refutes the view by saying that Govyakti is 
known by Aksepa or inference due to Avlnabhfiva between 
Gojati and Govyakti and not by Laksaim. Consequently, the 
question of Upudunalaksaiia being present in Gauranubandhyah 
cannot arise, Again there is no Prayojana (or Rndhi) in such 
•a usage. So it is a case of misapplication of Laksaim, though 
the argument is presented in an intelligent way by quoting the 
famous maxim (Nytfya); Viswyarii nabhidhii gacchet etc. which 
means the Viscsya cannot bo grasped until the Visesana is 
■grasped. The same idea is expressed in "Nabdabuddhikarmanmh 
viramya vyapuriibhaviit" 

Mammata wants to reduc e the above argument to absurdity, 
He, therefore, says that if Laksaim is resorted to in Gauranu- 
bandhyah by Avimthbiitamiila Aksepa, then we will have to assume 
the same process of indication in Kriyatam to get a Karts, in 
Kuru to get a Karma and to get Grham in Pravisa, Bhaksaya 
in Pindim otc. But, as we alt know, we get this idea completed 
by the process of implication known as Arlhhpatti or 
Srutiirthspatti, Kumurila has said; "Kabcli hi akanksh (abdenaiva 
poryate", 

After controverting the view of Mukula regarding the alleged 
operation in Gauranubandhyah and establishing that it is an 
instance of implication, Mammata, not Hemachandra, turns to 
dispose of another view that of the Mmmmsaka • which regards 
■Pino devadatto divzc etc, as an example of Laksaim. This 
statement, which means The fat Devadatta does not eat by 
day', conveys the sense that ho must be eating by night, not 
by Laksans, but on the strength of implication or verbal 
presumption. So to urge that 'nightly feeding' is indicated in 
the above sentence is unwarranted, since it is the province of 
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Srutarthapatti or Arthgpatti. Now Arthapatti is a Pramana 
according to the Mimamsakas, and it consists in presuming 
something to account for what goes against experience. In the- 
present example, we suppose on the strength of Arthapatti 
that Devadatta must be eating by night, This may be factual' 
(Drstarthapatti) or verbal (Srutarthapatti). The followers of the 
Gurumata accept Drstarthapatti while Kumarila admits Srutarths- 
patti. Indeed Kumarila has said: “Sabdi hi akanksa sabdenaiva. 
puryate" i.e., A verbal expectancy requires a verbal presum¬ 
ption only, 38 

The portion reproduced here from Mammata to explain- 
LaksanS comes to an end with Mammata’s refutation of Mukula- 
bhatta's views on LaksanS, 

Hemachandra's Significant Innovations... . 

We can be sure from the way Hemachandra almost literally 
takes over ideas and expressions from Mammata, Anandavardhana,, 
and others that he fully accepts the views of these autho¬ 
rities on vital poetical concepts, However, he has the good 
fortune of being a worthy follower of stalwarts in the field of 
poetics, He cannot stare a new Prasthsna, but sometimes we 
find that he effects innovations and improvements in a 
small but significant way. The truth of this observation is 
brought out in the case of Hemachandra's separate treatment 
of Gaunartha and in his independent stand on the question of 
admitting Rndhaiaksana. As we know, Mammata divides Laksana: 
into Rudha and Prayojanavatt. Thus an example like Kusala is 
regarded by him as an example of Labans based on RudhL 
Similarly words like Dvirefa-a bee (Lit. having two ‘r’s), a 
crow (Lit having two ‘It's) also come under this Rudha Laksana 
as they have a primary or literal sense which is lost and now 
they convey a different sense which they did not originally 
possess, This is their Laksyartha, 



... .And His Independent Stand 

Hemachandra, However, refuses to toe the line of Mammata 
and frankly declares that these words express these (secondary). 
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senses because they possess these meanings by convention, 

He, thus considers ail cases of Rudhilaksana as instances of 
Vacchyartha. Consequently he did not regard Radhi to be the 
basis of an indicated sense (p. 46), While stating his position 
on this question, Hemachandra is conscious that other autho¬ 
rities like Mukulabhatta actually admitted Rudhi on a par with 
Prayojana because of Laksana and treated it as such (vide 
Viveka, p. 46). To substantiate this, he quotes a line from 
Mukulabhatta's Abhidhsvrttimatrka (10 a) which states that 
(the indicative sense) is due to Radhi or Prayojana. This is 
all Hemachandra says about Laksana. But he once again clari¬ 
fies the distinction between the metaphorical sense and the 
indicated sense by saying that in this matter, where one thing 
metaphorically becomes another thing due to common qualities, 
it is a case of Gaunartha and where this Upacsra is not 
present, it is a case of Laksana. The words actually mean that j 
Gaunartha occurs when one thing is super-imposed upon 
another. In this context, Upacaryate means 'concealing the 
apprehension of difference between two things that are alto¬ 
gether distinct, on the strength of some relation between them'. 

In other cases, it is Laksyartha. This view corresponds to 
Mammata’s statement Upacarensmisratvst i.e as it is not mixed 
with the secondary or metaphorical use of a word based on 
similarity, it is Laksans, otherwise Gaunt. This distinction is 
mentioned here and the way it is mentioned, makes u$ think that 
Hemachandra wants to emphasize not the separateness 
of the two functions, but probably the sameness of the 
process, 

Limited Varieties of Laksana In Hemachandra's Class!- jj 
fication 

When we compare Hemachandra’s treatment of the concepts 
of Gauni and. Laksana-and for purposes of comparison they 
are one, since Hemachandra mentions Gauni and Laksana 
together (in his. gloss on Sutra 20)- in the Kiivyanusssana with 
Mammata's treatment of Laksana in all its varieties, we cannot 
fail to notice the limited scope of discussion in Hemachandra. 







Moreover, Hemachandra does not sub-divide the concept of 
Laksana and disregards the Rndhii Laksana; altogether. He 
does not try to establish Laksana as a separate power but 
takes this aspect for granted and mechanically reproduces 
passages from Mammata, Indeed Hemachandra's two Vrttis 
viz. Gaum and Laksana are two divisions of the same Indirect 
sense. Gaunt is two-fold: Saropa and Ssdhyavasans but 
Laksyartha has no sub-division. Thus he gives three kinds of 
Laksyartha. No further classification or its basis is discussed. t 

The Suggested Meaning or the Poetic Meaning 

The first three senses- Vacya, Gauna and Laksya or the 
expressed, the metaphorical and the indicated senses have been i- 

explained. Now the definition and exposition of the fourth 
sense is in order. Hence, Hemachandra takes up this last or i 

fourth sense, i.e., the Vyangyiirtha or Dhvani in the next 
Sutra (1.19). Thus the sense called "Dhvani" is that (a) which 
is suggested and (b) apprehended distinctly and (c) it is other 
than the primary sense, The gloss clarifies this statement by 
\ saying that this is the suggested sense which is an object 
of apprehension and it is quite distinct from the primary 
sense (Mukhyrtrtha), the metaphorical sense (Gauuartha), and 
the indicated sense (Laksynrtha). This is called Dhvani by 
the ancient authorities since it means that which is ‘suggested’, 

■Dhvanyate (vyajyate) dyotyate arthah aneneti’. Hemachandra, 
and Manikyachandra too, explains Dhvani as ‘Dhvanyate 
dyotyate iti dhvanir vyangyam*. According to the first explanation 
‘Dhvanyate vyajyate'arthalj aneneti dhvanilj’ means Vyaajaka; 
according to the second explanation, that of Hemachandra 
and Manikyachandra, Dhvani means Vyatigya. Mammata, while 

explaining the meaning of Dhvani states that the Grammarians I 

called a word as Dhvani because it is the words that we use 
that suggest their eternal forms called Sphota. Thus a word | 

is a Dhvani of the Sphota. Thus when I use the term Sauh, | 

Gauh is a Dhvani of the Sphotampa ‘Go’. Dhvani, therefore] 
is the Vyanjaka of the Sphota which is Vyapgya. This term 


Dhvani was later taken over by the aestheticians who follow 
the grammarians' views in vital matters and styled it as the 
pair of word and sense, which is capable of suggesting a 
sense that outshines the expressed meaning, It is clear that 
Mammata uses Dhvani for both the Sabda and the Artha, i.e,, 
the Kavya. It Is also clear that Dhvani is a sense found only in 
literature. As indicated in the definition of Vyaiijaniivrtti in 
So. 20 of chapter one, this suggested sense presupposes 
the sympathetic and imaginative response of the reader 
or the Sahrdaya. Mamniata’s explanation of Dhvani as a term 
and a concept carries considerable weight since ho is regarded 
as the staunchest supporter and the most authorised spokesmen 
of the Dhvani theory which was securely established in the 
Dhvanyalokd by Anandavardhana and which was ably explained 
by Abhinavagupta in his Locana Commentary. 

The Theory of Dhvani or Poetic Suggestion 


-1 io mu suui or 

poetry and It is revealed by an entirely distinct power of a 
word called Suggestion or Vyanjamr, This Dhvani, as a sense 
Is always Vyapgya and Is absolutely distinct from the Vacya 
sense, as well as the metaphorical or the Indicated sense. 
The Dhvanyaloka refers to three different schools of ancient 
Alamkankas who were reluctant to admit that Dhvani or 
Vyangyartha Is the soul of poetry. These are (1, the Abh.ivav.t- 
drns who are Ignorant of the true nature of Dhvani belnn 
believers In the expressive capacity of words only; (2) the 
Ukjapavsdins or BhJktavsdins who ara troubled constantly by 
doubts concerning the existence of Dhvani as the most important 
element In (or the soul of) poetry; and lastly (3) the Anirdolya- 
vsdma who suffer from an inability to define Dhvani in a 
logics way though they accept that there Is such a thing as 
Dhvani. But despite the opposition of these antidhvani theorists 
s owly more and more theorists veered round the concent 
o Dhvan and it was finally raised to the status of the Atm 
or soul of Poetry by the Dhvanl-theorlstB, 
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The Nature and Types of Dhvani 

The Dhvanyaloka and the Locan Commentary, both, explain 
the genesis of (a) the word Dhvani, (b) the sense of Dhvani 
and (c) the power called Dhvani. As there was divergence of 
views regarding the nature of suggestion, Abhinavagupta has 
dealt with five such views and according to Vimarsim, a 
commentary by Jayaratha on Ruyyaka's Alamkarasarvasva, 
there were twelve rival schools that opposed the theory of 
Dhvani. But most of these rival theorists' views centred round 
the expressed sense or at best around Vacyartha and Laksyartha; 
so..they are bracketed together and called Vacyarthavadins. 
indeed, in the second Karika of the Dhvanyaloka, we have a 
two-fold division of Word -Vacya and Pratiyamana, and this 
Vacya is called Prasiddha, meaning Laukika or ordinary, and 
the Vyangya or Pratiyamana as Alaukika or extraordinary. This 
Alaukika sense, called, Pratiyamana or ‘Suggested Sense’, is 
entireiy different from the expressed (Vacya) sense, and it is 
the quintessence of poetry. As for the true beauty of this 
Suggested Sense, we are told that it is like the supple grace 
that pervades the entire being of a lovely damsel which is 
over and above the ornaments and make up as well as the 
symmetry of form of that damsel. The captivating charm of 
a work of art is not equal to the adornments of word and 
sense or excellences but is in fact much more than these 
beautifying elements and is different from the beauty of 
the external elements. It is the beauty of the entire work 
and not of parts or external ornaments thereof. So, 
suggestion, the soul of a poem, is independent of and Supreme 
among the other elements such as Aiariikara, Guna, Riti, Vrtti, 
and Sanghatana, The point to be noted here is that the mere 
absence of Dosa or presence of Guna and Alamkara does not 
constitute the essential appeal of a poem. It is the Pratiyamana 
Sense, distinct from all other senses, that gives life to a poem, 
exactly like Lavanya in a damsel. It is this Pratiyamana sense 
which pervades the immortal creative works of great masters 
like Vyasa, Valmiki, Kalidasa and others. This Pratiyamana or 
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Vyangya Sense can be of three different types: Vastudhvani, 
Alamkaradbvani and Rasadhvani, and these have their 
sub-types. In ail of these cases, the Dhvani sense Is 
quite distinct from the Expressed sense. Of these three 
varieties of Dhvani, the Vastudhvani and the Alamkaradhvani 
can be conveyed through the expressive power of a word, but 
the last and the most important third variety, viz., Rasadhvani 
can never be expressed as it is always and invariably auggested. 
Abhinavagupta divides Dhvani into Laukika and Alaukika and 
subsumes Vastudhvani and Alamkaradhvani under the Laukika- 
■dhvani, but regards the Rasadhvani, the best type of Dhvani 
io be a class by itself and calls it Alaukika. This last is only 
possible in a poetical expression - Kavysvyiparaikagocara and 
is never expressed but always enjoyed aesthetically through a 
proper representation of the aesthetic stimulii. This is the 
extraordinary type of Dhvani, indeed the real Dhvani or Dhvani 
par excellence. This is the considered opinion of Abhinava¬ 
gupta, one of the greatest aestheticians and critics. Here he lays 
down the divisions of Dhvani and shows their mutual difference 
in a nutshell. 

The Term ‘Dhvani’ Explained 

A S f or the term Dhvani, Abhinava explains that it is appli- 
°a o to Sabda, Artha and Vyapsra, both, severally and 
.o lecte'y. When It is applied to a Kavya it is collectively 

r rrr D !r ni ° an mean (,) ^ 

ord, (2) the Suggestive primary sense (Vacyartha) ( 3 ) 
the Suggested Sense (.Vyangya), and (4) the process 
of Suggestion, and (5) the Dhvanikavya - a whole poem W 
can see here that this concept of Dhvani is a highly developed 
aesthetic concept and a far cry from the grammarians' Dhvani 
According to these grammarians, Sphota is Dhvani ^ aion+h’ 
sounds (Dhvanatr iti dhvanib) which suggest that Sphota which 
JS a " eternal a " d ihdivislble hut significant word, 

Following the grammarians but developing fullv their 
conception of Dhvani, the literary critics, ch'e< y c°f the Dhvani 









school, apply the term Dhvani to Vacakasabdas (the words) 
and the Vacysrtha (the expressed meaning) that jointly and 
severally suggest the implied meaning (Pratiyamanartha). 
Abhinavagupta very ingenuously comprehends all the four 
elements-Sabda, Artha, Vyspara and Vyangya-within the 
connotation of the term Dhvani, This is what Mammata means 
when he notes in the Kavyaprakasa (1. 4 ff) “Budhaih... 
sabdarthayugalasya". In fact, Mammata's words in K. P. |, 4 ff, 
restate in a somewhat compact and technical way the words 
of the Dhvanyitloka (I, 13 ff); and under “Bhaktya bibharti 
nalkatvam rupabhedadayam dhvanili" Anandavardhana explicitly 
states that "Suggestion is the unidirectional communication 
of a sense other than the expressed by both the expressed 
sense and the expression when Vyangya is pre-eminent." 

It should be noted that according to the Dhvani-theorists, 
a word can be merely Vscaka or merely Liiksanika, but it can 
never be merely Vyaiijaka. In other words, the Vyaiigysrtha 
can never be revealed by a word without at the same time 
expressing a Vacya sense or conveying a Laksya sense, i.e., 
Vyanjana must be accompained by either Laksana or Abhidha. 
To put it in different words, the Sabdi Vyanjana is 
either Laksanarmils or Abhidharmili?, The Vyatigya sense 
or the Pratiyamana sense of a word happens to be in addition 
to and not in lieu of the Viicyartha or Laksyurtha. In the case 
of a suggested sense, we have to assume two powers to be 
possessed by a word simultaneously, i.e., Vyanjana and Laksana 
or Vyanjana and Abhidha. The Pradipa commentary calls Sabdi. 
Vyanjana as Sabdanistha and says it is Abhidhamula and 
Laksanamtila. Now in Laksanamulsvyanjanawe should not suppose 
that Laksana is the cause of Vyanjana, but it is only a Sahakarin 
of it Thus the motive or Prayojana in instances of Laksana such 
as Gangayam ghosah or Kuntaij pravisanti is apprehended by 
Vyafijana from the word Gangs and not by Abhidha (as there 
is no Sanketa in Gangs for the Prayojana) or Laksana which 
only conveys the Tata, Thus coolness etc, is revealed by 
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Vyanjana, Mammata has ably demonstrated all this in the 
second flash of his Kavyaprakasa, The word Gangs is able to 
yield the sense of Tata by ( Laksana) as well as that of 
Saityapavanatva by Vyanjana. 

Sabdi and Arthi Vyanjana 

It may be noted that the Laksanamnla Sabdi Vyanjana 
arises only in Prayojanavati Laksana. While the Abhidhamiila 
relates to Nansrtha words or homonyms, where the Abhidha is 
restricted to one sense, but the other sense is obtained 
by it. And the cases which do not come under Sabdi Vyanjana, 
naturally belong to the Arthi Vyanjana, e,g, Nihsesacyuta etc. 
where the word Adhama exemplifies the latter. 

The above digression is intended to serve as a general 1 
background to the theory of Dhvani or Suggestion. We^ust 
now revert to Hemachandra's gloss on Sntra-tt, which 
follows both Mammata and the Dhvaniksra as also 
Abhinavagupta in the main, 

Hemachandra’s Treatment of Dhvani 

Hemachandra explains Dhvani, as expounded by the 
previous stalwart critics, by using the words Dhvanyate 
Dyotyate which, as we have seen are the same words that 
Msnikyachandra uses in his Ksvyaprakia Samketa, According 
to Abhinavagupta, Dhvanyate means Vyatigya sense (lit, that 
•which is suggested). Similarly Dyotyate also refers to the 
sense which is suggested, Since Hemachandra is here 
concerned with the Vaiigya sense, he only quotes two of the 
well-known explanations of Dhvani as a sense. This Dhvani 
or Vyaugyartha is three-fold; Vastudhvani, Alamksradhvanl 
and Rasadhvani, Of these three, the first variety of Dhvani 
viz., Vastudhvani is entirely different from the Mukhyartha, 
Gauriartha and Laksysrtha, In short, it is different from ail the 
other senses. This is a variety of the Pratiyamana sense which 
represents the fourth stage of language, as Abhinavagupta 
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explains it. This is neither expressed nor indicated but 
experienced or felt by or revealed to the appreciative, 
sympathetic and responsive reader. In other words, the 
word Pratitivisaya in the gloss, as explained in the Viveka 
commentary, refers to the Svasamvedanasiddhata of the 
Pratiyamana sense. This felt nature of the suggested 
sense is brought out very well in the Dhvanyaloka (1.4) which 
Hemachandra quotes (p.47, Viveka). The Karika is intended 
to show that the suggested sense is quite distinct from 
the expressed sense and can in no way be equated with the 
Vacyartha as it is Sahrdayaslaghya, Kavyatma, Kavyasararapataya- 
sthitah i.e., the very essence or-all-in-all of the poetic 
•expression. To drive this point home, Anandavardhana employs 
the analogy of the supple grace of the excellent beauty of a 
ilovety mainden, This is the irrestible and capativating appeal 
of the Dhvani sense. Abhinavagupta explains that this Lavanya 
is suggested by the form of the person but it is distinct 
from the form and is a different sort of attribute which 
■appeals to us. So it is not merely a defectless or decorated 
body that makes for Lavanya; for a woman with an appearance 
that is devoid of any observeable physical defect such as 
squintedness etc. and with a body decked with ornaments, 
still comes to be described as a woman without charm or 
appeal; on the other hand, a woman not possessed of the 
■above assets is quite often referred to as a moonlight of the 
nectar of grace by the connoisseurs, Hence it is clear that 
lavanya does not stand in the relation of Anvaya or Vyatireka, 
i.e., agreement and difference. Naturally, therefore, it is 
independent of Dosa, Guna and Alamkara, and is a special 
charm or grace - altogether different from the other, worldly 
features. Like Uvanya, the aesthetic meaning or Prattyamsnartha 
is equally distinct from mere absence of Do$as and mere 
presence of Alamkaras like Upama, Ropaka, etc., and is 
comparable to Lavanya in the Kav v^ft ta. Again since this 
Lavanya i&. always apprehended by theL.tru^.cjonnoiaseurs of art, 
its existence is an irrefutable fact. This is the. felt meaning 
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experienced to be pervading and overflowing from the works 
of great poets. Thus there is no doubt that like Lavanya 
the Pratiyamana sense is an acknowledged source of charm 
end beauty in great poetry. It will be remembered that in his 
Vrttl (gloss) on Dhvanyaloka 1.4, Anandavardhana calls 
this Lavanya as “Klmapi anyadeva sahrdayalocansmrtam 
tattvantaram" and remarks that this Pratiyamana sense is 
■exactly like that, i.e., like ‘nectar of joy', 

Hemachandra very closely follows here the Dhvanyaloka 
end defines, divides and Illustrates Dhvani, by and large in 
the manner and words of the Dhvanyaloka. A careful look at 
the related topics in the Dhvanyaloka and their relation with 
this Sutra, its gloss and the Viveka commentary will easilv 
•bear this observation out. y 

As we know, Abhinavagupta in his Locana Commentarv 
■on Dhvanyaloka (1.4 ff) gives us a brief chart of the main 
ivisions of the suggested senses as also of their mutual 
difference. Thus he states that Pratiyamanartha la two-fold: 
Laukika and Kavyavyspsralkagocara and elaborates on it to 
Show his priority for the Rasadhvani, Thus ws can show the 
classification of the suggested sense or Pratiyamanartha as 

The Suggested Sense 

i i 

Uukika Alauklka 

° r or 

Extraordinary 

i 

Rasadhvani, 
Bhiivadhvani, etc. 

(i.e. Rasadi Dhvani) 


Ordinary 



i 

Vastumatradhvani Alaiiikuradhvani 
(Vidhinisedhsdy* 

-aneka-praksral) 
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The Threefold Dhvani 

Following the Dhvanikara and Abhinavagupta, Hemachandra 
gives three divisions of Dhvani, viz. Vastudhvani, etc., but he* 
explains these divisions in the Viveka Commentary (p. 47 ), 
under the words Vastvaiamkareti. He states that Artha i.e.,. 
Pratiyamana in poetry (lha) is two-fold: Laukika and Ataukika. 
Laukika again is two-fold : Sabdabhidhsnayogyab avicitritatm& 
and Alamkaradhvani. The word Vicitrita means decorated or 
striking. So, Vastudhvani is the suggestion of a plain idea, while- 
Alamkaradhvani is the suggestion of a striking or ornamented 
idea. Here both the varieties represent ideas or senses. The- 
mutual difference between Vastudhvani and Alamkaradhvani, we-- 
are told further in the Viveka, is that, while in Alariikaradhvani 
where the suggested sense is pre-dominant, it is obvious that 
the Alamkara is the Alamkarya i.e., the thing to be ornamented. 

A question may arise as to how this Alamkarya, which is bound 
to be an idea that is beautified, can be called an Alamkara. 

To this, it is replied that since the figure of speech, which/ 
has assumed the position of an Alamkarya or suggested sense, 
at one time in the past passed under the name of an Alamkara. 
in the sense of a Vacyartha; now, even though it is not a Vacya. 
Alamkara, still retains its previous appellation and only’ 
comes to be described as an Alamkaradhvani. In other words, 
in a suggested state, the name Alamkara, which smacks of 
Vacyartha and a decorator, cannot be justified in relation to* 
the principal soul of a Kavya, but on the analogy of Brahman- 
asramananyaya it is called an Alamkaradhvani. The maxim of 
the Brahmanic-ascetic means that though a man is now a. 
monk, he was formerly a Brahmin. This maxim is used by; 
Mammata, Visvanath and Hemachandra, Thus, the appellation* 
of Alamkaradhvani of an Alamkarya suggested sense is only- > 
formal and not real. For, of both Vastu and Alamkara in a 
suggested state, there cannot be any expressedness, still 
they have a connection with the primary sense when in the* 
forms of Vidhi etc., so they are called Laukikai But, the* 


variety which is Kavyavyaparaikagocara is called Rasadi which 
5s never capable of being expressed. 

Hemachandra's Exposition of the Threefold Dhvani 

Now Hemachandra takes up each of the varieties of 
Dhvani (Sense), viz,, Vastudhvani, Alamkaradhvani and 
iRasadhvani for a detailed treatment. Believing as he does that 
first things should come first, he explains the three different 
■types of the suggested sense in the order in which they have 
teen stated. Here it should be noted that, in the body of the 
'Sutra (19), he is merely defining Dhvani as a sense as distinct 
from the expressed sense as is shown by the expression : 
“Mukhysdvyatirikto pratiyamsno vyangyo dhvanih”. This would 
imply that Hemachandra is alive to the ancient tradition of the 
iMimamsakas as well as of the old rhetoricians like Bhumaha, 
Oandin, Vamana and Udbhata, that included the metaphorical 
•and indicated senses under the Mukhyartha, 

Dhvani is an Elastic Term 

“The concept of Dhvani has towered overall other ancient 
poetic concepts and surpassed and supplanted several other 
theories of poetry of the day, because it made the break 
with referential speech or expressed sense complete, and 
represented the emotive or literary aspect of language at its 
best. Moreover, the jterm Dhvani comprehended within its 
elastic concept, the ideas of emotion, structure, texture, unified 
character of the aesthetic experience, organic form as well as 
the imaginative beauty of the literary medium consisting in 
Ambiguity’, ‘ambivalence’, ‘implication’, complexity and richness, 
many-sidedness, irony, paradox, tension, conflict, contrariety, 
and even gestures, And what is most important, the Dhvani of 
.Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta absorbed and assimilated 
the concept of Rasa so marvellously conceived and established 
iby Bharata in his NatyasSstra. This meaning which is unique 
•and exclusive to poetry is aione characterised as the essence 
■of poetry, And it has its parallels in fine arts like music, The 
ifheory was so formulated that it could assimilate the essence 
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of all the traditional aesthetic categories while emphasising 
the claim of Rasa". 39 

The argument for the pre-eminent role of Dhvani m 
poetry assumes the realization of the fact that there is a unique 
aesthetic formation of poetical or artistic expression called 
Suggestion, which is totally different from the two well known 
process known as direct and indirect expression. This is the 
high water mark of the Dhvani theory which is summed up in- 

the words of Anandavardhana: “Yatrarthah sabdo va." 

(Dhv. Al. 1.13) and "Tatparaveva sabdarthau,,." (Dhv. Ah 1.13 ff). 

Once we accept the position that the suggested meaning 
is the poetic meaning, it becomes clear that in all instances, 
of Dhvani or Suggestion, the Vyaftgyartha is always more- 
important and beautiful than the Vacyartha. This in its turn 
implies that, even in the case of Vastudhvani, where a bare 
idea is suggested, the beauty of the Vacyartha is outshone by 
the beauty of the Vyangyartha. For, it is the central aim of 
poetry to delight the reader by the all-surpassing beauty of 
the suggested sense. This sense is mentioned to be of three- 
types by Hemachandra: Vastu or Idea, Alamkara or suggestive 
figurative shades and Rasadi or sentiments, This threefold: 
sense or Dhvani is the sou! of poetry. 

The first type of Vyarigya or Dhvani called Vastudhvani,. 
we are told, entirely different from the expressed sense and! 
the others, suggests a bare idea or a matter-of-fact subject 
In the words of it differs from the explicit meaning,, 

and this is the chief characteristic, not only of the Vastudhvani 
but also of the remaining two types of Dhvani viz., the Alamkara: 
type and the Rasadi type. Thus, Vastudhvani completely 
differs from the explicit or expressed sense. Hemachandra 
employes the term Adi to hint the other senses such? 
as Gauna and Laksya as well, In order to illustrate how a 
Vastudhvani or suggestion of the idea takes place, he points- 
out that sometimes the expressed sense is of the nature of .a 


positive proposal but the suggested sense is of the nature of a 
prohibition. In his gloss on Dhv. Al. 1.4, Anandavardhana points 
out that though the Vastu is suggested by the inner power of 
the explicit statement or the expressed sense - and not only 
the Vastu but all types of Dhvani-still the expressed sense 
is never intended and it is always distinct from the suggested 
sense. Thus he establishes the distinct nature of the Vacya 
and the Vyangya senses once and for all. Thus in ail cases 
of Dhvani, the suggested sense, be it Vastu or Alamkara or 
Rasa, is quite different from the expressed sense. However, 
though Vastu, Alamkara and Rasa are always conveyed by 
the Vyangya sense, with this difference that whereas the Vastu 
and Alamkara can be conveyed by Abhidha or denotation as 
well, the Rasadi is always and invariably suggested and 
never expressed. This idea is brought out very clearly 
by Abhinavagupta who also pointed out the difference 
between the Vastu and Alamkara types of Dhvani, both 
Laukika. 

Why Resort to Dhvani ? 

A point that needs to be explained in connection with 
what Abhinava says is that if Vastu or Alamkara can be 
Sabdavacya or conveyed through Abhidha or Denotation, then 
why resort to Vyaajana ? The answer is that an idea conveyed 
through suggestion is more charming than the idea expressed 
through Abhidha. This is the opinion of renowned critics. The 
Dhvanikara himself testifies to this fact; "Vacyortho na tatha 
svadate pratiyamanah sa eva yatha". This makes one point 
clear that Vastudhvani and Alamkaradhvani have a semblance 
of Vacyartha (Vacyassmarthyaksiptatva) though the meaning 
suggested by it will be entirely different. 

The Distinction between Vacya and Vyangya 

To prove this, i.e,, the distinction of Vyangya from Vacya„ 
Hemachandra takes over several illustrations with comments 
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-from the Dhvanyaloka and adds a few more of his own, His 
treatment of this topic is thus fairly comprehensive. 

The first verse quoted here is from Hala’s anthology of 
Prakrit lyrics (no. 175) called the GsthasaptaSati. Introducing 
the verse in Prakrit, the author of the Dhvanyaloka observes 
that "Even the first variety itself (i.e, Vastu) differs widely 
from the expressed sense, in fact, very often the suggested 
sense will be prohibitive In sense while the expressed is of the 
nature of a positive proposal". The verse is Bhama Dhammia 
etc. in Prakrit (Bhrama Dhsrmika etc. in Sanskrit) and is well- 
known to students of Sanskrit Poetics. In this verse, the 
suggested sense is quite the opposite of the expressed sense 
since an injunctive idea is diametrically opposed' to a 
prohibitive advice. The verse purports to be an exhortation 
expressed with reference to a recluse who used to roam in 
the thickets on the bank of Godavari to pluck flowers for his 
daily worship. Now, this exhortation is uttered by a wanton 
woman who secretly meets her lover under a bougher in the 
same woods, As the frequent visits of the recluse disturbed 
the lovers, the woman wanted to scare away the recluse who, 
she knew, was a timid fellow. So, she thought of stopping the 
man from coming permanently and thinks of an idea, concocts a 
tale or story. Thus, she very innocently tells the man to keep 
moving about freely in the place since the dog which used to 
frighten him daily has recently been killed by the lion who 
frequented the thick forests on the bank of the Godavari. 

Hemachandra comments on this verse by saying that the 
woman who was very clever pretended to be innocent and 
addressed the pious man who disturbed her rendezvous by 
telling the recluse that the advent of a lion can be dangerous 
for him, and hence he should not move out. 

This verse is so cleverly addressed as to show the innocence 
of the lady who is asking the man to "move freely". As we 
(Can see, the verse “Bhrama Dhsrmika, etc." directly exhorts 
the man to move freely but suggests unmistakably that the 
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advent of a lion can mean sure death for the man and so he 
should never move about in the forest. Thus the method 
in the kind exhortation is to express a positive proposal and 
suggest a prohibition. This illustration is cited in Dhavnysloka 
<1.4 ff) to demonstrate how Vastudhvani is totally distinct from 
the expressed sense, Here the expressed sense is Vidhiropa 
.(injunctive in force) but the suggested sense is Pratisedharnpa 
(prohibitive in nature), This is the peculiar nature of Dhvani; 
for no man in his right senses would ever think that Vidhi 
end Nisedha, diametrically opposed, can be identical. Thus 
•affirmation and negation reside at the same time in the same 
word-that is the unique discovery of the Dhvani school, 
Hemachandra’s explanation in the Viveka Commentary 
lays bare the motive behind the verse, with reference to the 
context, and observes significantly: ^ 

ijfra I” (Viveka p. 47)." This means "that "while In 
'Vastudhvani, sometimes a Rasa may be also suggested, 
.still it is never predominant. It is rather like a great king 
■or emperor who Is attending the marriage function at a 
minister’s house where (naturally) the Minister (and not the 
king emperor) stands out prominently. This remark provides a 
■significant side-light on the theory and the division of Dhvani. 
Dr. K, Krishnamurthy brings out the importance of this 
•observation of Hemachandra, when he states : "....But if the 
Vyaiigya vastu or alamksra or rasa is not subsidiary to the 
vachya, but is surpassing it in beauty, then these come to be 
raised to the highest state of dhvani. This is the functional 
philosophy underlying the three divisions of Vyaiigysrtha into 
Vastudhvani, Alamkaradhvani and Rasadhvani, Unless something 
iis exclusively and relatively ail-important, it won’t be classed 
as dhvani. However, of the three, the province of Rasa—dhvani 
is not only the largest but also the sweetest. Its nature is 
such that it cannot but colour every minute ingradient or 
aspect of poetry on the one hand and every class of dhvani 
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on.the other. In poetry, language is used uniquely because* 
the poet endeavours to convey emotions, moods and feelings 
in addition to mere facts and actions. Even such hard and 
dry things like stones and bones associated with some mental 1 
feeling like anguish; and, therefore, even in seemingly rasa- 
less passages of poetry, a perceptive and sensitive reader 
will experience some shade or the other of rasadi. So the 
logically distinct categories of vastudhvani and alamkaradhvani 
cannot be deemed to be totally exclusive of rasa any time. 
Once we theoretically admit that dhvani is the essence of 
best poetry, to do full justice to the claims of rasa, we cannot 
rule out logically the application of that definition to vastu¬ 
dhvani and alamkaradhvani also. These latter too are definitely 
more aesthetic than their vacya counter-parts and they also, 
in some measure atieast, partake of the healing touch of. rasa 
which is not however prominent enough to be classed as 
rasadhvani," 4 ° 

Hemachandra Tackles the Various Theories of Meaning 

Incidentally Hemachandra takes up (Viveka, p. 48) the 
discussion of the various theories of meaning which have been 
or can be applied to 'Bhrama dharmika etc.' 

We have seen the general explanation of this verse 
attempted by Hemachandra with his comment that even in cases 
of Laukikadhvani like Vastu and Alamkara, there is always a. 
relieving touch of Rasa. Now, “if this verse is interpreted as, 
the utterance of a lady who is inside the thicket or bougher,, 
the second meaning ‘Ms bhrama’ will be an indicated sense,, 
and with Its purpose (removal of the Dharmika from the- 
rendezvous) will be suggested, then the interpretation will not 
be appropriate. Here Vasina (stalking the thickets) may perhaps 
(ca) be the Abhidheya (expressed sense). But it is not possible 
to say that the prohibition is expressed. To explain .* Since no- 
comprehension of a Senseis possible without a Sanketa being 
there, a word can only convey a sense if a Seriketa exists 
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with reference to that word." This reminds us of Mammata's 
definition of a Vacaka sabda (K. -P. II. 7-Vrtti). And Sanketa. 
is of one type only because it cannot be placed on a word to 
yield a special meaning for fear of the fault of endlessness 
and infringement of the rule; just as it cannot he'made with 
reference to a sentence to yield the sentence - meaning. For, 
the connection of general word-meanings (in a sentence) 
comes about owing to expectancy (Akgrikss), compatibility 
(Yogyata) and proximity (Sannidhi). This is the view of the 
Abhihitanvayavadins. Mammata deals with this view in his, 
Kavyaprakasa (V. 47 ff). 

The Tatparya Theory 

We can see that here Hemachandracharya introduces a 
discussion of the Tatparya theory of the Mimariisakas, The first 
of the Tatparyavadins are the Abhihitanvayavadins who hold 
that the purport-sense also belongs to the word when the 
senses of words are combined together owing to the force of 
expectancy, compatibility and proximity. The purport sense, which, 
possesses a special form, and which, though not the sense of the 
different words, represents the sense of the sentence, springs- 
up - this is the view of those who maintain that connection arises 
between senses after they are expressed by the different words. 
’Vacya eva vskyarthah' - the expressed sense is the sentence' 
sense-thus hold those who maintain that words express a. 
connected meaning. These are the Anvitsbhidhanavadins. This 
is the fourth Vrtti i.e., over and above Abhidha, Laksana and 
Vyanjana, though Hemachandra does not explain it. Abhinava- 
gupta enumerates the different powers in this order: Abhidha, 
Tatparya, Laksana and Vyanjana. Thus according to him,, 
Vyanjana is the fourth Vrtti. 

Mammata defines and explains the Tatparyavrtti and 
Hemachandra depends mainly on him and the Dhvanikara as- 
well as Abhinavagupta, We can,pinpoint words, quotations, 
examples and ideas in both the body of the text of the 
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•Kavysnusasana and the Viveka to substantiate this. Now, 

Mammata defines "Tstparysrtha as ‘Tatparyarthopi kesucit” 

( K. P. II. 6). This then is the additional (fourth) Vrtti, 

called Tatparyavrtti or purport. This function belongs not *"? 

to individual words as Abhidhs, Laksana and Vyanjana do, 

but to the sentence as a whole. Its purpose : ; is to convey 

the connection (Anvaya) between the meanings of the different 

words in a sentence. This connected meaning is styled as 

Tstparyartha (Vide S. D. II, 20). 

The theorists who admit this Tatparyavrtti are called the 
Abhihitanvayavadins as they hold that, in a sentence, the 
different words first convey their respective individual senses 
.and then a connection between them arises giving rise to a 
sentence-meaning or import of the sentence as a whole. j 

According to them, every word has a generic (Samsnya) j 

meaning which it expresses independently. This may be called j 

the Vskyartha and it is learnt from Vrddhavyavahara and Kosa. 

When several words are combined to make a sentence, the 
senses are modified in some way to accommodate others. j 

These together give rise to a sense which is the sense of j 

the sentence as a whole. This is accomplished by the Tatparya- ; 

vrtti which operates owing to the force of Xkanksa, Yogyata 
and Sannidhi. This Abhihitanvaya view-point is held by the * 

■followers of Kumariiabhatta, a great Mimariisaka, as also by 
the adherents of the Nyayavaise§ika school of Indian philosophy. 

However, another school of the Mimsmsakas, led by Prabhskara 

or ‘Guru’, hold a different view Called Anvitabhidhanavada and £ 

this view is opposed to the Abhihitanvayavada, Anvitabhi- 

■dhanavada means that a word expresses a connected meaning 

.and hence no need arises for postulating a Samanya or generic 

sense for every word. It should be noted here that according 

to the Anvitabhidhsnavada, the meanings of words are known .y, 

•from Vrddhavyavahara, as, for example, in sentences such as 

Gamanaya, Asvamanaya etc. the word Anaya used with Gam 

.and Asvarii explained by the act of bringing, Anayanakriya, 
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■drives home the meaning of Xhayana as ‘bringing’ to a child. 
Thus here the meanings of words are understood as connected 
(Anvita); no separate Tatparyavrtti is called for. 

Hemachandra's Refutation of Antidhvani Views Reviewed 
and Summarized 

By now we are familiar with Hemachandra's method of 
treatment While treating of the Vrttis or sense-functions in 
chapter one, he provides the main theoretical argument on 
the four-fold power of Word and the four senses in the body 
of the main text but presents additional views and examples 
(mostly based on or cited from Xnandavardhana, Abhinavagupta. 
and Mammata) by way of supplementary material in the Viveka 
Vyakhya (Vide K.A.S. pp. 42-44,46-52 etc.). Thus the exposition 
of the theories of Denotation and Indication has already been 
duly supplemented with additional citations above. 

Now, under the verse Bhrarna dharmika etc. (V.13) he again 
presents (in the Viveka, p. 47 ff), the well known theoretical 
refutation of the Anti-dhvani views and strives to establish 
the Vyafijana function in a convincing and logical manner by 
following Abhinavagupta and Mammata. Prof. S. P, Bhattacharya 
pinpoints this (and Dr. S. K, De, HSP-II p. 244, endorses it) 

■ when he states ; "In chapter-1....there are unmistakable traces 
of the K. P.'s influence in the expression and in the ultimate 
dominance of the Vyanjana view, the author’s guides are the 
Dhv. s|. and the Locana... He has occasionally utilized the 
K. P., especially in the treatment of the Vrttis, though 
Hemachandra chooses to differ from' Mammata here and 
there.... His efforts for being exhaustive in his treatment are 
evidenced in his taking the cue from Anandavardhana's 
specifications of four varieties of Vdstudhvani (K, A. S. 
pp] 53-56 etc.) followed in toto by almost all the later writers 
and amplifying them to thrice their number with apt 
illustrations in Prakrit. The age-old practice of giving 
Stock-examples, which has much in its favour, is scrupulously 
followed, but the author is never oblivious of the practical 
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nature of poetics and adds here and there examples which 
serve to increase the range of the students in their studies of 
Kavyas. His discretion, however, never leads him to unnecessary 
and irrelevant elaboration or dissuades him from picking up 
supplementary matter in his gloss which is much thought of 
by the advanced student. A paragraph in the Viveka by way 
of explaining the Prakrit verse Bhama dhammia (Viveka pp. 
47-48, not found in Locana or V.V.)...hints at his zeal for 
clarification, even at the cost of throwing overboard his 
•trusted guides" (Hemachandra and the Eleventh Century 
Kashmir Poeticists, pp. 119-20, also vide p. 118, p. 126 etc. See 
Bibliography). 

Dr, V. M. Kulkarni traces the sources of Hemachandra's 
•Kivyanusasana (vide ch, 13, "Studies in Sanskrit in 
Sahityasastra", pp. 149-54) and indicates the K. P. (V), the 
Dhv. Ai. and Locana pp. 74, 78, 137-139, 167-169, 255-257, 
271-276, 351-356 and Bhoja's S. P. VII (pp. 245-50) as the 
principal sources on Sabdarthasvarnpa, He also invites 
reference to Rucaka's Sanketa as a source (Ibid, p. 152). However, 
the question of the mutual 1 relation between Hemachandra 
and Somes’vara is left out of consideration in view of 
uncertainty. Dr. Kulkarni holds that we need not find fault with 
Hemachandra if he preferred to present his predecessors' 
theories and doctrines in their original form, instead of briefly 
summarising them in his own language. (Ibid, p. 153). 
Hemachandra presents a fairly complete review of the various 
views which go counter to the Dhvani doctrine and we can see 
that here Hemachandra has marshalled numerous arguments, 
taken over mostly [from the fifth flash of the Kavyapraksfo 
wherein Mammata has very ably refuted the anti-Dhvani theories 
of the Abhidhavadins, the Tatparyavadins-Abhihitanvayavadins, 
the Anvitsbhidhanavadins, the Laksanavsdins, the Vedantins 
and the Anumitivadins, to establish that Vyanjana is an 
independent power entirely different from the expressed, 
purported and indicated senses. 


In the different passages quoted here by Hemachandra 
<17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23), an attempt is made to (a) 
disprove the contention that Dhvani can be expressed, (b) 
refute that either Abhihitanvayavada or Anvitabhidhanavada 
can account for the Vyanjanavrtti, (c) reject the Dirghavysp* 
ravadin's claim that his extended Abhidha can cover Vyanjana, 
'(d) anc ^ establish thatthe same word can suggest a variety 
of meanings. Thus, a wide gulf divides the Vyangyartha 
from the Vacyartha. Examples also are cited to show that 
(1) the suggested sense is affirmative when the expressed 
sense is negative, e.g. l NiMesacyuta....etc.' (2) the Vyapgyartha 
4s decisive when the Vacyartha is doubtful, e.g. ‘Matsaryamut- 
:sarya...’ (3) the suggested sense is PraSamsa while the primary 
sense shows Ninda, e. g. 'Kathamavanipadarpo etc.’ (4) the 
Vacyartha is Prasamsa but the Vyangya is Ninda' e.g. ‘He 
Helajita Bodhisattva etc.’ and (5) the suggested sense varies with 
the context, speaker, hearer, etc. e.g. ‘Kasya va na bhavedrosah 
etc. The concerned person alone apprehends the suggested 
meaning whereas the lay reader merely comprehends the 
primary sense. This in itself unmistakably proves that the 
■two senses - the Vacya and the Vyangya - are totally distinct 
from each other. 

Statement and Suggestion : How are They Related ? 

The above lengthy disquisition (Viveka pp. 48-52) was 
intended to establish that in the verse (no. 13) "Bhrama 
dharmika....etc." in the positive statement ‘Visrabdho bhrama’ 
move about freely, which is the expressed meaning, the 
suggested sense ‘Tatra nikufije simhasti ? thati tvam ca&ndpi 
( ibibhesi, tasmat tvaya tasmiii na gantvyam iti’ which is 
prohibitive in nature is revealed. Now the author produces - 
T or rather reproduces (Dhvanysloka I.IV ff) another verse 
(no.14) in which the primary sense is prohibitive but the 
suggested sense is positive or affirmative. The verse is a 
I 0 ith 5 riootod from VII. 67 of Hula's anthology. It is addressed 
j ^ a Prositabhaftyki lady to a traveller who is lodged in her 
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house, and is enamoured of her, But the presence of the- 
lady’s mother-in-law comes in the way of their, meeting. So,, 
the lady cleverly tells the man that they could meet at night 
and requests him to note the place where she sleeps. Here,, 
"do not stumble into our beds"-is the prohibitive expressed 
sense but ‘mark our beds in day light, so that you can come- 
here (to me)' is the affirmative suggested sense. We can see- 
that this prohibition is only outward, and is in fact a clever 
way of agreeing to meet the man at, night under cover of 
darkness, while at the same time making him aware of the 
mother-in-law's presence. Thus, by veiled hints or suggestion, 
the woman reveals her desire to welcome the man’s amorous- 
advances. 

Very often, the expressed meaning is affirmative and 
the suggested meaning reveals another affirmative proposal* 

This is illustrated |in the verse (15) ‘Bahalatama etc.' In this- 
verse, the expression “please keep awake, so that we are 
not robbed" is Vidhi in the expressed sense, but “the night 
is pitch dark; my husband is away; | am alone in the house, 
so you come to me without fear" is the suggested meaning 
which is also of the nature of Vidhi. The expressed. Vidhi, 
here, results in suggested Vidhi: 

The next verse (16) illustrates how one prohibitive 
expressed meaning results in another prohibitory suggested 
meaning: 

Sometimes the expressed meaning is neither affirmative 
nor prohibitive but the suggested meaning is affirmative, as, 
e g. the verse (17) Mahuehin etc. ("0 traveller! If you remove 
my under-garment, whom can i call for help ? I am alone in 
the forest and the village is far away from this place!"). Here¬ 
in the absence of the expression of either a Vidhi ora Nisedha, 
the words “1 am alone, the village is far away" imply that 
the place is secluded and so the idea “you may remove'my 
under-garment" is suggested. 
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It may happen that a charming, simple verse (such as 
Jivitasa etc., No. 18) may convey an expressed sense which 
involves neither Vidhi nor Nisedha, but the suggested sense 
involves Nisedha. Here, the expressed sense in Gaccha vstistha 
va is neither affirmative nor negative, but in the words “Jivitasa 
balavati dhanasa durbala mama" the lady suggests that "It is 
impossible for me to live without you (her husband), you, 
please, don’t go." 

Another illustration (verse 19) conveys both Vidhi and 
Nisedha by the expressed sense, but the suggested sense- 
reveals another Vidhi. This becomes clear when we scrutinize 
the literal sense; “0 traveller, proud of the beauty of your 
wife, goby another path. In this wretched village, the headman’s 
daughter is caught in a net from which she cannot free herself" 
(i,e.,her parents restrict her movement). Hemachandra remarks 
on this verse that ‘Anyena paths vraja’ shows both Vidhi and 
Nisedha, but in ‘the headman's daughter is worthy of looking, 
at even by you who are proud of your wife’s charms’ there is 
another Vidhi that is suggested ultimately. 

Sometimes the expressed Vidhi and Nisedha result only 
in another Vidhi in the suggested sense. Verse 20 suggestively 
tells the farmer’s daughter-in-law not to (Nisedha) carry on 
with her secret love-game as her father-in-law can hear the 
sound of her bangles. But the outward meaning is “collect 
the flowers etc." which is the expressed Vidhi and 'do not 
shake the ?T#fr tree ’ <s the expressed Nisedha. 

Often, outwardly Vidhi is meant but in the suggested 
sense neither Vidhi nor Nisedha is there. So, in the verse (21) 
‘Saniyam vacca, etc.’ quoted in the Angara Prakasa (VII p. 248), 
"Sanaih vraja" is Vidhi, but “You are extremely delicate" 
which is the suggested sense is neither Vidhi nor Nisedha. 

Similarly, very often the expressed sense Is Nisedha, 
but the suggested meaning is neither Vidhi nor Nisedha* 
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For instance, in verse 22, (cited in the Dhvanyaloka under 1.4 
with the caption: “De a pasSa etc. (0 you who 

have reduced the thickness of darkness with the light of your 
moon-like face, kindly go back; for, you are throwing obstacles 
in the path of other women going to see their lovers, you 
■cursed one I), we have the words f^cRcf, go back, which express 
Nisedha, but the suggested meaning, the excellent beauty of the 
lady’s face, is neither Vidhi nor Nisedha. According to one 
.interpretation, in this verse, a lover shrewdly praises the beauty 
of his beloved; but Abhinavagupta disapproves it because if 
that is the sense, then the verse will not become a fit instance 
of Dhvani, but will be a case of Gunibhutavyangya. So Abhinava¬ 
gupta explains it to yield the Dhvani-sense, He says that this 
fs said to a woman hurriedly going to meet her lover by the 
lover who was proceeding to her house, and says it under 
the pretext of not being recognised by him. That is why the 
expression Sfflftis ironically used. "How do you expect to 
achieve your desired purpose when you obstruct the- path of 
other ladies desirous of meeting their paramours ? So you 
come to my house, or we proceed to your house." Thus, 
according to Abhinavagupta, in both ways, the intention of 
fhe speaker (i.e. the paramour's) is suggested. So those who 
say that it is a lover’s shrewd praise of his beloved's beauty are 
not on the right lines. 

Another verse (23), Vacca maham etc., quoted” in the 
IDhvanyaloka (1/4ff) to illustrate Anubhayarapavyangya when 
Vacya is Vidhi, is here cited by Hemachandra to illustrate 
Anubhayarapavyangya when the expressed sense involves Vidhi 
and Nisedha both. Here we find expressed the intense dejection 
on the part of a wife whose husband is setting out on a 
journey against her wish. Here, ‘go, let me alone suffer and 
weep' is Vidhi, and ‘let there be no suffering on your part’ 
is Nisedha in the expressed sense but the suggested meaning 
involves neither Vidhi nor Nisedha; only the rebuking of the 
offending lover by his beloved is suggested. The Dhvanyaloka 
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•explains it as Anubhayarapavyangya in a Vacyavidhi. Thus the 
suggested sense Vrajyabhava is not the opposite of Vraja 
■{Vacyavidhi). The suggested sense has no definite relation with 
the Vacyartha and can neither be classed as Vidhi nor as 
Nisedha. Hence it is called Anubhayarapa. 41 Hemachandra’s 
remark is also tantamount to this: here ‘Mamaiva niMvasaro- 
•ditavyani bhavantii, is Vidhi; ‘Ms’ tavapi (tarn vlns) tan I jayantara, 
is Nisedha; but the suggested sense is neither Vidhi nor 
,Ni§edha, but only the reproach of the lover for pretending to 
love her. 

The next verse (24) illustrates neither Vidhi nor Nisedha 
-in the expressed sense and lack of both (Anubhaya) in the 
suggested sense. “Eventhough your body is adorned by the 
tips of her nails, your eyes are unsteady with sleeplessness, 
yet 0 You with dark limbs, you do not torment my heart so 
much as you do with your lips free from scratches made.by her 
'lips." The primary sense here is that the angry woman says 
that she is not jealous of the rival woman; so the marks of 
•dalliance with her do not offend her; but she is pained that 
the dalliance was incomplete as his lips are not bitten by the 
•other woman. Now, this, outwardly soft, expression suggests 
through the force of the .contextthat what the woman means 
is that, owing to his excessive love for the other woman, he 
went on kissing her without a break so that the lady had no 
chance to return the kisses resulting in scratches on his lips. 
This proves that their fondness for eachother is extreme. This 
pains the lady and hurts her. This is suggested. This suggested 
sense shows neither Vidhi nor Nisedha. 

Now, quite often the expressed sense is meant for one 
person and the suggested sense for another. The next verse 
(25) 'Kassa va na hoi roso etc,' quoted in the Dhvanyaloka, 
and taken over here literally with the introductory remark itself, 
means “who will not be offended to witness the lips of 
his beloved sorely hurt ? Though you were warned, yet you 
obstinately smelt the lotus with bees inside It. Do you, now, 
suffer the consequence of your perversity I" 





It may be noted that in all the previous verses, th» 
expressed and the suggested senses were apprehended by the- 
same person, but in this verse, the two senses are apprehended' 
by two different persons - i.e., the substrata of both, 
apprehensions are (distinct) here. If the Vacya and 

the Vyangya were not distinct, this distinction of the substrata, 
of cognition would not have been possible. Thus, this last: 
example in support of distinction of the suggested sense,, 
proves conclusively the futility of the numerous arguments 
advanced against Dhvani by the Mimamsaka, the Naiyayika,. 
the Vedantin, the Vaiyakarana and others. 

The Range of the Suggested Sense Demonstrated 

The above verse (Kasya va...) is addressed to a woman- 
by her confidants in the presence of her husband. The husband' 
does not know the wife’s infidelity and so believes the maid. 
But the suggested meaning, viz., the dalliance with her lover 
which is the cause of the lips being bitten, is understood by 
the woman who, if found out, may be rebuked or divorced by 
the lover. Abhinavagupta admirably brings out several 
different senses from this verse, each meant for a different: 
person. Thus, it can be with reference to her (a) husband,, 
(b) to the neighbours who suspected her waywardness, (c) to 
the rival woman (Sapatm), (d) to the lady herself, (e) to the 
paramour and (f) to the third party who is watching all this 
(Viveka, pp. 57-58; Locana, p. 77). 

This is the range of the suggested senses that can be 
had from a single verse - Abhinava seems to say; and this is 
the power of the poetic meaning we marvel at. Hemachandra^ 
has reproduced the Locana text on this verse in toto. 

Finally, Hemachandra states that we should realise that 
like Vastudhvani, Aiamkaradhvani and Rasadhvani are also- 
quite distinct from the Mukhyartha, Gaunartha and LaksyarthcL 
"The word which suggests is the Vyanjaka or suggestor. 


'Recapitulation of the Four Powers of Word 

The next Sutra (1.20) is about the various processes of the 
dour different senses. This we have already seen in connection 
•with the previous discussion of the Sabdarthas. We may 
recapitulate by stating that Abhidha is a process of direct 
sense which depends on convention or Sahketa. it deals with 
the primary sense. But Gauni and Laksana processes are 
nothing but the power to indicate a sense. And both of them 
rely on the three prerequisites, viz. Mukhyarthabadha, Nimitta 
or Sambandha and Prayojana. But Vyanjakatvam or Vyafijana 
is the power by which some suggested inner sense is yielded 
with the adep.tness of the person in understanding both the 
Vacya and the Laksya senses. 

Hemachandra Ignores the Drift-Power 

It is to be noted that Hemachandra totally ignores in the 
•main text of his work the Tstparyavrtti which is treated of by 
Mammata and others. This Vrtti is important as it determines 
the inter-connection between words in a sentence, In other 
words, Tatparyavrtti and Tatparylrtha or Vakyartha should 
have found scope here, But Hemachandra clarifies that since 
Tatparysrtha etc. are connected with a sentence in the direct 
sense and as such form part and parcel of the Abhidha, 
hence no separate treatment of the purport-power or the 
purport-sense is given. However, we knowjthat he has quoted 
passages from the Kavyaprakasa to supplement the body of 
Ihe Kavyanusasan text wherein this topic has incidentally 
•figured. We have covered it in detail, 

The concepts of Abhidha, Gaum and Laksana as well as 
of Vyanjana are explained in our text wholly in terms of the 
definitions provided by Abhinavagupta in Locana under Dhvanya- 
Joka, Udyota I, Karika 4. So far asTatparyasakti is concerned, 
Hemachandra clearly states that, normally, Tatparyafokti, the 
cause of Anvayapratipatti or understanding the connection of 
words, should follow the treatment of Abhidha and there is 
also the Tatparyartha or Vakyartha which is related to th» 
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Tatparyasakti, but since both of these are related to th& 
sentence (sense), they have not been stated. 

' ' Thus Hemachandra has dropped out Abhihitanvayavada 
and Anvitabhidhanavada, as they do not deal with the power 
of a word, strictly speaking. 

Hemachandra’s Exposition of Vyanjana Process 

Vyanjakatvam or the. process of Suggestion has been' 
defined as that power of conveying a 1 sense which is aided by 
the sensitive reader's refined sensibility, rendered pure by the 
apprehension of meaning, born of those powers, viz., Abhidha 
and LaksanS. In Sutra 21 of Chapter 1, Hemachandra states 
that any one or all of these three senses, Vacya, Laksya or 
Vyangya, in their turn, suggest some inner sense, when either 
the speaker (Vakta) is some peculiar person (Vaktrvaisistya)- 
or the subject on hand' has some speciality (Boddhrvaisistya) 
or the intonation of the sentence uttered is peculiar 
(Kakuvaisistya) or the expressed sense (Vacya -artha) is peculiar 
(Vakyavaisistya) or the person associated with the Speaker is 
peculiar (Anyasatii) or the context, place, time, gestures and 
others have some peculiarity about them. In all such cases, 
there is definitely a suggested sense. The suggested sense 
in its turn proceeds sometimes from Vacyartha, at other times- 
from Laksyartha and sometimes from Vyangyartha. All these 
specialities or peculiarities (Vaisistyas) have been illustrated 
by Hemachandra by following Mammata’s treatment of these 
aspects in most cases. 

Mammata’s View of Suggestiveness 

. Mammata, in the beginning of the second flash of his 
Kavyaprakasa, states the nature of Word and Sense, and 
then dec lares in Karika 2: gqqj Le.„ 

Suggestiveness is admitted as belonging to al! senses. This 
means that not only the word is suggestive, but the three-fold' 
sense-the expressed, the indicated and the suggested -aiso- 
is suggestive. This can also be taken to mean that senses. 
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in. addition to being expressed, indicated and suggested, arp 
further Vyanjakai.e., ‘when they further suggest something else.’ 
In three verses (6, 7 & 8), the three senses Vacya, Laksya and 
Vyarigya are made to suggest other, senses. Mammata use's the 
word Prayasah in the Karika to show that senses are not always- 
further suggestive. When the Vyarigya is a Rasa principally 
developed, it is not Vyanjaka, Mammata's Prayasah also restricts 
the examples to three only. His first verse illustrates 'Vacyasya 
vyanjakatvam’. In the second verse he explains the suggestive¬ 
ness of the Laksya and in the third verse he demonstrates- 
the Vyanjakatva of Vyarigya rtha. 

Mammata uses the terms Vyanjanam, Dhvananam and 
Dyotanam to denote Vyanjana, though usually he refers to* 
Vyanjana as Vyafija nam. 

The Arthi Vyaijjana 

In Sutra 21 of Chapter I, Hemachandra first takes upArthr 
Vyanjana or the suggestion which depends upon sense by 
reason of the speciality of the speaker or that of the person 
addressed etc,, as illustrated above by three examples from* 
Mammata. This variety, different from Sabdi Vyanjana (which 
depends on Anekartha Sabdas or Homonyms when their 
Vacakatva is restricted to one sense only, but another Avacya- 
rtha shines out), called Arthivyanjana, is suggestion based on 
sense. This is the same Vyanjana to which Mammata’s words 
“Sarvesam prayaSah arthansm vyanjakatvamapi§yate” apply. 
Accordingly, all senses, Vacya, Laksya and Vyangya are 
generally suggestive. The Arthivyanjana occurs in those cases- 
of suggestion where the special conditions, which give rise to 
Sabdivyanjana of Laksagamola and Abhidhamala types, exist 
It may be mentioned that Laksanamala Sabdivyanjana requires 
Prayojanavatilaksana, while the Abhidhamala Sabdivyanjana 
presupposes an Anekartha word. In other words, Arthivyanjana 
occurs, when there is Sugg estion but devoid of Prayojanavati- 
laksana or Anekartha satda, For instance, in the well-known 
example Nihsesacyuta etc., we have Arthivyanjana but not 
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Prayojanavati Laksana or Anekartha words in it, though the 
word (Sabda) Adhama suggests it. 

In order that these senses become suggestive, the presence 
of certain circumstances is required. These circumstances are, 
as Mammata mentions them (K. P. Ill, 1 & 2): “That operation 
of the threefold sense, which, owing to the peculiarity of the 
speaker, the person addressed, the modulation or intonation 
of voice (Kaku), the sentence, the expressed meaning, the 
proximity of another person, the occasion, the place, the time, 
etc., become the cause of the apprehension of another sense 
in the case of persons gifted with creative imagination, is 
suggestion itself.’' And “Here the person addressed means 
the person spoken to. Kaku means a modification of the voice. 
Prastava means context (Prakarana). Arthasya means, ‘of the 
(three) senses': the expressed, the indicated and the suggested." 
The main point of this quotation is that, while Vacyartha is 
understood by all, the Vyangyartha requires Pratibha or 
imaginative ability. Again, as Arthivyanjana is based on Vacya, 
Laksya and Vyangya senses, we may note that Arthivyanjana 
creates the apprehension of another sense, viz., a Vyarigyartha 
which is different from the original Vacyartha, Laksyartha and 
Vyangyartha as well. Thus a Vyafijaka Vyangyartha may enable 
us to apprehend even a third Vyangyartha, This helps prove that 
Vyarijana is a separate Vrtti. 

Peculiar Factors Analysed 

Hemachandra's list of peculiar circumstances contains ten 
factors, while Mammata gives nine factors only. The additional 
factor in the Kavyanusasana is Cesta which is understood 
in Mammata's Adi. Thus, according to Hemachandra, when 
the speaker is a special person (Vaktrvisesa), or the subject is 
peculiar (Pratipadyavisesa), or when there is a peculiar Kaku, or a 
typical sentence (Vakyavisesa) or a Vacyavisesa or the person 
nearby is peculiarly connected with the subject, or the context, 
•or place or time or gestures, etc.-all these circumstances 
.flfv'e rise to a suggested sense (Vyaftgyartha) which is distinct 
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from the expressed or the indicated or the suggested sense. 
It may be noted that the second factor according to Mammata 
•is Boddhavya i.e, the person spoken to, but Hemachandra 
puts Pratipadya or Visaya in its place. However, Mammata’s 
gloss mentions Pratipadya for Boddhavya or Bodhaitavyah. 

The above ten circumstances or factors, when closely 
analysed, reveal that, while Vaktrvaisistya and Pratipadya- 
vaisistya belong to the things themselves, Kaku or Anyasannidhi 
are themselves peculiar. 

Under Sutra 21 of Chapter one, Hemachandra illustrates 
Vaktradivaisistya. He next illustrates the combination of Vaktr¬ 
vaisistya and Boddyavais'stya in Atta etha i.e., Svasroratra 
sete etc., and remarks that the knowledge of Vakta and Srote 
in the verses reveals Vidhirnpavyangyartha by the word Sesva, 
^you sleep,' 

In this manner, we can have combinations of two or 
three factors, such as, in Kasya vs na bhavati... etc. (p. 62, 
gloss). However, this statement is rather loose, as we know 
that only some of the factors can combine, not all. At the 
end of these examples, Hemachandra notes that in the 
above examples, we have the Vacyartha as Suggestor, i.e., the 
suggested meaning proceeds from Abhidha, Consequently he 
gives one illustration (Verse 30) of Amukhyasya Vyanjakatvam ; 
Kathayanti sakhi subhagam ksane k§ane etc. (cited by Mammata), 
where, due to Viparitalaksaijg, the lover's fault is suggested. 

In another instance (37), Variijaka hastidantah kutoasmakam 
vyaghrakrttayah etc. (cited in the Dhvyanyaloka p. 299). The 
Vyartgyasya Vyaiijakatvam is illustrated. “O you merchant, how 
do you expect us to have tiger-skin or tusks of elephants in 
our house (for sale) when our daughter-in-law with her face 
■covered with dishevelled hair is moving about in the house ?” 
Here the adjective Lulitalakamukhi i.e., with untidy hair on her 
face, suggests that the son of the speaker is ever and anon in 
dalliance with his wife and it is further suggested that the son, 
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pwing to his excessive sexual indulgance, is. very much* 
emaciated. So he is no longer able to kill tigers or elephants, 
in hunting and thus collect tusks or hides. ^ 

Hemachandra has taken over the verses 'Tathabhutariv 
drstva’, ‘Nihsesacyuta’, etc. to illustrate Vaktradivaisistya and’ 
even ‘Vaktradinam mithah samyoge' also. But he has supplied' 
examples of Laksyavyanjakata and Vyangyavyafijakata in addition, ? 

which Mammata has only hinted at. Thus, the different 
circumstances of the Arthivyanjana as also of the Laksyavyang- 
yatva and Vyangyavyanjakatva have been fully illustrated.. 

However, under Tathabhutaih drstva Mammata clarifies that the' 
verse explains only Kakorva^istya under vacyarthasya vyanjakata * 

and is not to be considered as an example of Kakvaksipta - a 
sub-type of Gunibhutavyarigya; though he uses the term. 
Vacyasiddhyangam, another type of Gunibhotavyangyam. 

We must note that all the above verses illustrate- 
Arthivyanjana and represent Dhvaniksvya or Uttamakavya. 
according to Mammata, This marks the end of the consideration 
of Vyanjakata of Vacyartha, Laksyartha and Vyangyartha called' 
Arthivyanjana in our text. Hemachandra has thus given us a. 
detailed exposition of the Arthivyanjana in all its aspects. It: 

Is, however, noteworthy that while Mammata has given the 
Sabdivyanjana towards the end of Chapter II and Arthi in. 

Chapter III of the Kavyaprakasa, Hemachandra has first takero 
up the topic of Arthi vyanjana for discussion. 

Divisions of the Suggested Sense f 

Hemachandra takes up the divisions of the suggested’ 
hieaning in the next Sutra (I. 22). He states that the suggested' 
sense can be based on the power of the word as well. So,, 
we have a twofold suggested sense : the Sabdasaktiirmla or ft 
that which depends on the power of words and the other is 
Arthasaktimcia or that which proceeds from the expressed 
sense (illustrated fully in the previous section). The third! 
variety called Ubhayasaktimula (by Mammata for instance) 

( 
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which depends both on the word and the sense simultaneously^ 
is, in Hemachandra's view, not different from the Sabdasaktimilla 
type of Vyangya since as between a word and a sense, the 
word (in poetry) is more important than its sense, so far as 
Suggestiveness is concerned. 

It is pertinent to note here that in the second Ullasa of 
the Kavyaprakasa, Mammata has treated of Laksanamulam 
Vyafijakatvam in connection with Prayojanavati Laksana first, 
and then in Karika 19 he defines only Abhidhamula Vyanjana. 
But he does not give the name Sabdivyanjana anywhere. 
Similarly while Karikas l and 2 (i.e., 21-22 of K. P. IV) define 
Arthivyanjana, Mammata does not call it by the name of 
Arthivyanjana. In actual fact in Karika 19 of K. P. II, Mammata 
defines Sabdivyanjana .by mens of Anekarthasya sabdasya etc. 
and gives Samyogo viprayogasca etc. with examples of each of 
these factors but he does not care to title it as Ssbdivyanjana, 
although it is Sabdi only, Again in the last Karika of the same 
Ullasa (K. P. II. 20), while dealing with Vyanjaka Sabda - the 
basis of Ssbdivyanjana, Mammata states that the Artha also 
collaborates with the Sabda; but he makes no mention of the 
Sabdivyanjana either. 

It is only when we come to the example (K. P. II,v.12) 
‘Bhadratmano duradhiroha etc.' that we have a concrete and 
precise instance of sabdivyanjanrl otherwise called - Hemachandra 
in fact calls it - Sabdi Abhidhamula Vyanjana or Sabdasaktimuia- 
dhvanib. The verse contains Anekartha sabdas but, on account 
of the context (Prakararta), their Abhidha is restricted to the 
sense of the Rajs as it is addressed to him. But the words-all 
double-meaning words-also suggest by means of Abhidhamula 
vyanjana other direct senses, which apply to an elephant as- 
well. The ultimate suggested sense of the verse turns out to- 
be that the king resembles an elephant (a case of a Vyangya- 
or suggested Upama), Thus we gather the following definition 
of Sabdivyanjana-two types of it-from Karika 4 cd : (Yasya 
pratitimadhatum laksana samupasyafe) "Phale sabdaikagamyettra 
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vyafijanannapara kriys" i.e., "With reference to this fruit (for 
the apprehension of which Laksana is resorted to), it is only 
understood from the (indicative) word alone. And here, i.e., 
with reference to the motive, there is no other process 
except suggestion." 

Sabdasaktimula Vyafijana Defined 

Hemachandra therefore defines Sabdasaktimula by saying 
that "When in a sentence, a word in its primary sense yields 
various meanings but on the strength of different factors such 
as association not which means conjunction) etc., 
■other senses are restricted (or rejected), and only two sense 
remain; the first is the primary sense and the other is called the 
Suggested sense." The word that has thus two senses and 
suggests some figure of speech or some inner sense, gives rise 
to Sabdasaktimulavyangya. Similarly, when a word, by its power 
of indication (Laksana) giving rise to an indicated sense 
(Laksyartha) suggests some figures of speech or some subtle 
idea after its Laksyartha, that sense is also called 
Sabdasaktimulavyangya. 

Abhidhamuia and Laksanamula Vyafijana 

This Sabdasaktimula is twofold: one, based on Abhidhs, is 
called Abhidhamtila, and the other based on Laksana: is called 
Laksanamula. Thus Vyafijana: is first divided into Sabdanistha 
and Arthanistha and then Sabdanistha: or Sabdi is sub-divided 
into Abhidhamuia and Laksanamala. As Pradipakara puts it; 
J, Sa (Vyafijana) ca dvedha: sabdanistha arthanistha ca. Adya' 
tu dvedha: abhidhamuia laksanamula ca" (NSP. Ed. pp. 45-46). 
Here, clearly, Mammata is followed both by Hemachandra and 
Visvanatha. Abhidhamnla and Laksanamula both are included 
under Sabdi or SabdaSaktimalavyafijana since Laksana and 
Abhidha are both powers, of a word. 

Why Divide Vyafijana into Sabdi and Arthi? 

Now, one may wonder why Sabda and Artha are conceived 
of as a distinct when for all practical purposes they are 
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inseparably connected, i.e., wrffa ^ (Ragu. 1.1.). So, in a 
sense, it is unreasonable to make Sabda and Artha the basis 
of two divisions of Vyafijana. Mammata has quoted the stanza 
Bhadrstmano etc. to illustrate Abhidhamniavyanjana i.e., Dhvani- 
kavya. A kavya consists of If the words in Bhadratmanp 
are regarded as Vyafijaka, then are the senses not Vyafijaka ?' 
If both Sabda and Artha are Vyafijaka then what is the point 
of dividing Vyafijana into Sabdi and Arthi ? In ‘Gangsyam 
ghosah’, the word Gangs is suggestive, but it has a Laksyartha 
too. Is not that Laksyartha suggestive ? Thus here also, one 
may ask: Why divide Vyafijana into Sabdi and Arthi ? 

Suggestiveness of Word as well as Sense 

Mammata replies to this criticism in K. P. II, 20; "Since 
the word is suggestive when accompanied by the other sense, 
the other sense also is there considered to be suggestive due 
to its cooperation with that word in conveying the suggested' 
sense." In other words, a word is said to be suggestive where 
it is Arthantarayuk means Vacyarthayuk in Abhidha- 

mala Vyafijana (i.e, Vacyartha^, tena yuk) e.g, Kara in. 
Bhadratmano is suggestive of HastiSunda, but it is so when 
joined with Vacyartha, Hasta (Kara). That means Kara suggests, 
the trunk only after it has expressed the sense of Hasta. Thus, 
here the Vacyartha (w) is also suggestive, In the same way 
in Laksanamala Vyafijana a word is suggestive when it \i 
Arthantarayuk in the sense of Laksyarthayuk; e.g. in Gafigayarin 
Ghosah, Gafiga suggests Saityapavanatvadi. But this suggested 
sense comes about only after the Laksyartha (i.e, Gafigatata) is 
indicated. So the Laksyartha (i.e. Gafigatata) is also suggestive. 
Thus, in Abhidhamala Vyafijana, Arthantara implies Vacyartha. 
and in Laksanamala Vyafijana it signifies Laksyartha. So we can 
conclude thaf when a word Is Vyafijaka, Its Artha-Vacyartha 
in Abhidhamala and Laksyartha In Uksansmols-Vyafijanj - is 
also Vyafijaka. But the point to be noted here is that the 
Vyanjakats of Artha is Sahaksritays (by way ot collaboration). 
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since it is the Sabda that is chiefly suggestive. Hence these 
two varieties of Vyanjana are called Sabdi on the dictum: 
"Pradhsnyena vyapadeSs bhavanti". This view of Mammata 
figures again in K. P, Hi. 23 where he tells us 42 that when 
Artha is principally suggestive as in Arthivyanjans, Sabda 
is also suggestive as a help-mate since Artha, onlywhen 
conveyed by Sabda, becomes so suggestive. 

Vyafijana Belongs to both Sabda and Artha 

It is important to note that, while Abhidha and Laksana 
belong to a word, Vyanjana belongs both to a word and a sense. 

Hemachandra uses Anekarthasya mukhyasya etc., like 
Mammata, except that while the latter uses Sanyogadyaih, the 
former uses Sansargadibhih (perhaps Sansarga etc., is more 
correct and faithful to Bhartrhari’s couplet). 43 

VWhat is Abhidhamula Vyanjana? 

As we know, in the example Bhadratmano....etc., double- 
meaning words like Kara, Vamsa, Saindhava etc., possess 
more than one expressed meaning. When such .words occur 
in literature, circumstances like (Samsarga or Samyoga) 
association or conjunction, etc., restrict it to only one sense, 
rejecting the other senses which it can convey. And this is 
the only one sense that the word conveys by Abhidha, But 
it is very often found that later on we comprehended another 
of its several direct senses. This other sense, though ordinarily 
a Vacyartha of the word in question, cannot at this place be 
regarded as primary since the word is confined to express 
one sense, i.e., Vacyartha, already, and yet it cannot be 
denied that we apprehend another sense. Now, this sense 
cannot be due to Abhidha, because it is restricted to a 
different sense. Nor can it arise from Laksana, since the three 
pre-requisites of Laksana are absent. Hence the conclusion is 
irresistible that the other sense, a Vacyartha in reality, is 
Avacyartha in the present context, and is no other than 
Vyangyarfha; and the process by which it is apprehended is 
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none other than Suggestion or Vyanjana, This suggestion 
iis called Abhidhamnlavyanjana-a sub-division of the 
Sabdasaktimulavyafijana. 

The Problem of Homonyms 

Now, two views prevail in connection with double-meaning 
•or multi-meaning words (Anekartha - tabdas). The first view 
bolds that an Anekarthasabda possesses as many expressive 
powers as its senses and it is due to these multifarious expressive 
ipowers that the same word expresses many senses. The second 
i/iew maintains that there are as many words as there are senses 
-Yavantab arthastavantah sabdah. Thus the word Kara, meaning 
'‘hand’, is a different word from the word Kara which means 
the trunk or tax. The implication of the second view is that 
•an Anekartha sabda is impossible, for no word can have more 
than one sense. 

The Restrictive Circumstances 

The two couplets (Samsargo... hetavab) quoted in the 
Gloss (I. 23 ff). enumerate the circumstances or factors that 
-restrict the expressive power of Anekarthasabdas and are 
attributed to Bhartrhari not only here but everywhere. But the 
commentator Puqyaraja says that they contain the views of 
‘others'. He mentions that Bhartrhari’s view is embodied in 
the previous couplet, viz., Vakyapadyiya, Kancla 2, V. 316, 

Since a word has many senses and we are at a loss to 
know which to understand, these 'factors’ or circumstances 
serve to help us cognize one sense from the multifarious senses 
•of the word. 

We may note that Hemachandra has defined and explained 
Abhidhamula and Laksanamola Sabdasaktimnla vyangyarthas 
m one place. He, thus, takes Su. 22 and Su. 23 together 
as one topic. Having defined Sabbi and Arthi vyanjana in So. 
.22, he takes up the Ssbdi first for discussion in So, 23, 
According to him, there are two kinds of Sabdatektim&lavyangya: 
one is Abhidhamula another Laksanamala, These two again 
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are twofold each: Abhidhamula-padadhvani and Abhidhamala- 
vskyadhvanl on the one hand, and Laksanamuia-padadiwanr 
and Laksanamula-vakyadhvani on the other. 

Hemachandra states ‘Samsargsdayasceme Bhartrharins 
proktah' meaning that Bhartrhari had laid down factors like 

etc. Actually the 14 circumstances or factors mentioned: 
by name, as also the other factors such as Abhinaya, Apadesa,. 

Nirdesa, Safljna, Ingita, etc,, serve as clues that help in deciding 
the sense of the words. These are Sariisarga (Samyoga),. 
Viprayoga, Sahacarya, Virodhita, Artha, Prakarana, Litiga, Anya- 
sabdasannidhi, Samarthya, Aucitya, De,ia, Kala, Vyakti (Visesa) 
and Svara. It Will be noticed that Hemachandra gives a more 
detailed explanation than Mammata of these main (14) and 
additional 6 (14 + 6 = 20) factors, 

Interestingly, Hemachandra refers to Aucitya 44 and notes- 
that Arthavisesapratiti is brought about by Svara in the form of 
Kaku 45 which is a Svara of a sort as it involves modulation 
of voice; Kaku in "Mathnami Kaurava-satam samare nakopat"' 
consists in a change in the voice of Bhimasena under the 
influence of an emotion. For, the angry Bhtma poses a question 
here: “Shall I not kill the hundred Kauravas ?" The apparent: 
meaning is that he will not kill the Kauravas; but this sense is- 
to be rejected; for Bhima is the speaker, and he is possessed by ; 
anger which he expresses with the help of the Kaku or intonation 
and then the sense of the words changes suddenly: “i will 
definitely and unfailingly destroy all the Kauravas in the battle."' 

Hemachandra interprets the Adi in Svaradayah to include- 
six more factors, viz,, Abhinaya (gesticulation), Apadesa or 
pointing to some person and Nirdesa is a veiled reference to 
a person or thing-both involve signs or gestures such as- 
Itah etc. SanjnS is a sign - shaking the head or nodding approval. f 

Ingitam is also a gesture or movement of a limb to indicate 
internal feelings. And Akara is the facial expression displaying 
inner feelings. Incidentally, Dr. Raghavan (S’, P. p. 708) has. 


shown that Hemachandra’s six additional conditions (Svaradi) 
like Abhinaya, Apadesa, etc. with illustrations are reproduced 
from the Sr. Pr. of Bhoja (Also see ‘Studies in Sanskrit: 
Sahityasastra' by Dr. V. M. Kulkami, p. 149). 

Thus one or more of these clues definitely restrict the 
direct meaning (Vacyartha) of a verse. But even after the 
expressed sense is grasped by the reader, a deep subtle 
sense remains hidden behind that direct sense. This is called: 
the Suggested Sense - Kavystma - which is apprehended through 
the function of Vyanjana alone and this function is positively 
different from the expressed sense (Abhidha) and the indicated 
sense (Laksana). Hemachandra establishes this point by 
following in the foot-steps of Anandavardhana and Mammata 
which becomes clear in his discussion of Laksanamuls Sabda- 
saktimola Vyanjans. 

The Motive Factor in Laksana is Always Suggested 

Hemachandra begins by saying that even in a word whose 
Mukhyartha is restrained by the incompatibility of the 
primary sense, the apprehension of the Prayojana (e.g. 
Saityapgvanatva in‘Gangayam ghosal/) is through the power 
of Vyanjana alone. For there is no Sanketa or convention 
with reference to the Prayojana viz., Saityapavanatva-pratiti, so 
there is no Abhidha process involved in it, nor Gaui^i, nor 
Laksana, since the three pre-requisites of the latter do not 
obtain therein. This is so, because the Gangatata which is the 
Laksya, is not the primary sense of the word nor is it Badhlta 
or inappropriate as the location of a hamlet, nor is there any 
connection between the Mukhyartha (Gangatata) and Laksyartha 
(Saityadi), nor, to be sure, is the word Gaiigatata faltering in 
-yielding its own sense, nor is there a further Prayojana for 
the existing Saityapavanatvadi Prayojana. 

Now, granting for the sake of argument that the Prayojana 
is indicated, but then it will need another Prayojana, and this 
other Prayojana will require a further Prayojana and it will go- 
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on ad infinitum, This will create a chaotic situation. Thus, while 
trying to gain a point, you will loose the ground or root and 
destroy the basis of Laksana. As for stating that the indicated 
sense together with the Prayojana is the subject of Indication, 
it is untenable. Why ? Because Visaya and Prayojana (Mammata’s 
JnSna and Phaia) are poles apart, That is to say, the province 
of Laksana is altogether different from the Prayojana or purpose 
of a Laksaris. For example, in direct perception, the Ghata, a 
pot, is the subject of perception, and its knowledge is its 
Prayojana I 'Jnanasya visayo hyanyat phalamanyad udahrtam,' 
This Prayojana is Arthavagamana or Prakatyam or Samvittih- 
oonsciousness of the Ghata, It, therefore, stands to reason 
that another Vyapara (Vyanjana) must be posited and accepted 
to make up for the incapacity of either Gaunivrtti or 
;Lak§anavrtti to yield a Laksyartha (Gangatira) together with 
Prayojana (Visile laksana naiva) and that power is Vyanjana 
■or Vyanjanam, 

We may do well to remember that Hemachandra has 
.practically paraphrased and abridged a long disquisition on 
Vyanjana afforded by the Kavyaprakasa (II. 14-18), 

Abhidhamula and Laksanamula: Both Sabdi 

It will be seen that the above argument convincingly 
establishes that the Laksanamala vyanjana is as much Sabdi 
as the Abhidhamula is, and so Hemachandra's definition and 
explanation of the twofold Sabdasaktimula is fully justified. 

The Function of Perception 

Hemachandra has mentioned the words Arthadhigatih, 
Prakatyam and Samvittih in connection with the explication of 
the Prayojana of the Pratyaksadipramaria. In the Viveka 
Commentary (p. 66) our author states that, according to the 
Naiyayikas, Arthadhigati or understanding the meaning of an 
object Is the purpose of direct perception. According to Bhatta 
Mimamsakas, it is the revelation of the object and according 
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io Prabhakara Mimamsakas it is the consciousness or self- 
consciousness that is the result of a perception. The above 
remark of Hemachandra occurs in the context of his exposition 
of the passage which conclusively establishes that in Laksana 
also the Prayojana is Vyangya and that Vi^istalaksana is not 
possible; for, Visaya and Prayojana or Jnanavisaya and its 
Phaia are poles apart: ‘Na ca prayojanasahitameva laksyam 
Jaksanaya visaya iti vaktum sakyam; visayaprayojanayoratyanta- 
bhedat." (K. A. S. 1.23, Gloss. 66). 

Neither Abhidha Nor Laksana can Convey the Prayojana 

As we know, Laksana is resorted to, to convey a certain 
Prayojana, viz., Saityapavanatvadi in Gangayam ghosati. Now, 
this prayojana is not known by Laksana but by Vyanjana. More 
specifically, that Purpose is known from that word alone by 
means of Suggestion. This suggestion is Laksanamula 
vyanjana. We must note that function is Sabdaikagamya or 
Laksarukasabdamatragamya i.e., the Prayojana cannot be 
understood by another Pramana, i.e., Sabdetarapramana, such 
as Anumana and Pratyaksa, Thus it is clear that neither 
Abhidha nor Laksana can convey the Prayojana for which 
Laksaria is resorted to, In the example the properties 

of coolness, holiness, etc., cannot be expressed by Abhibha, 
since there is no Sanketa; Laksana connot convey the Prayojana, 
since Laksana stops after indicating Gangatata. 

Refutation of Dvitiyalaksariavada and ViSistalaksanavada 

If another Laksana is resorted to for indicating the 
Prayojana, then it is unjustified; for, the three causes of 
Laksana are absent here. Thus in the example iiffTi $ 1 % the 
properties like coolness, holiness, etc. cannot be indicated 
even by another Laksana; for, we will have to assume a new 
Prayojana for the existing Prayojana, and this process will go 
on endlessly. But if we admit Vyanjana, the Prayojana 
(coolness, etc,) can be easily apprehended. Besides, disregarding 
Vyanjana for a second Laksana will lead to disastrous 
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consequences - Anavastha. The DvittySlaksanavsdin is, therefore,,, 
wrong in his persistence. However, there is another view— 
point, that of the VisistalaksanSvadin, who argues that no 
second Laksana is necessary for apprehending the Prayojana 
in ‘Gangayam ghosah' because the first Laksana indicates the.- 
Tata as qualified (Tatavisista) by the properties of coolness,, 
holiness etc, Vyanjana is, therefore, not necessary, In other: 
words, the Visistaiaksanavadin holds that the Laksyartha in. 
‘Gangayam ghosah' is Pavanatvadidharmayuktatata. To this it is. 
said that a Laksyartha or an indicated sense (Laksaniyam) such 
as Tata, qualified (Visista) by (Saityadi) Prayojana cannot 
be justified. For, to believe that a Laksana indicates a sense 
qualified by the -purpose is improper, i.e,, Pavanatvadivisistatata 
cannot be regarded as the Laksyartha. Hence Vestalaksans: 
is untenable, For the Prayojana, i.e., Pavanatvadipratipattih.. 
is produced by the knowledge of the indicated sensa 
(Laksyarthajnaina) i.e., Dharmavisistatata. Here, it is only when, 
we know the Laksyartha (Pavanatvadivisistatata) that we get the 
cognition of Pavanatvadi. Thus, the Prayojana, Pavanatvadiprati— 
paiti is Laksyarthajnanajanya, which, in short, means Jfianajanya 
or Janya. 

On the other hand, the Prayojana, Pavanatvadi is 
Laksyarthajiianajanyapratitivisayah i.e., the object of the 
cognition (Pavanatvapratitil?) which is produced by the- 
knowledge of the indicated sense (Laksyarthasya pavanatvadi- 
visistatatasya jaanena janyah). When we know the Laksysrtha, 
(Dharmavisistatata), we get the cognition of those properties. 
And the object of this cognition is naturally those properties 
only. So the Prayojana, Pavanatvadi is Jnapya, To this, we say 
mn Mr wipicp, i g mw 

#1%^ II in this statement, Jnana means Pramana. So, when. 
Jnanasya is paraphrased as Pratyaksadeh, Adi refers to Anumana, 
Upamanaand Sabda. (Hemachandra uses Visayaand Prayojana; 
for jnana and phala}. But we are only concerned with 
Sabda and not Pratyaksa, Anumana and Upamana. Mammata. 


=and Hemachandra, however, deal with the genera! principle* 
which applies to all four Pramanas, by adducing an example 
of Pratyaksa. Now, when we take a word like Ghata we get 
•Ghatajnana. The fruit of this cognition can be understood from 
two angles, viz., objective and subjective. Objectively, the fruit 
of the cognition is that the Ghata that we have cognized 
has Jnatata or knownness or Prakatata or manifestness, it 
now differs from other Ghatas; for, while this m is known, 
the other ^Js are not known, Jnatata or Prakatata, which is 
thus produced in a thing, when it is known, is a Vastudharma. 
This is the view of the Bhatta Mimarhsakas or the followers 
of Kumarilabhatta. Subjectively, the fruit of the above cognition 
is the consciousness in the form of ‘Aharii ghatam janami’ 
that arises in us when we recognize the Ghata. It is this 
consciousness in us that distinguishes the known Ghata from 
•others that are not known. This is designated as Samvitti or 
self-consciousness, Samvitti is Atmadharma. This is the view 
of the Prabhakara Mimaihsakas as well as the Naiyayikas. 

in ‘Aham ghatam Janami', Jnanavisaya is Ghata and 
Jfsanaphaia or Prayojana is either Arthadhigatib or Prakatata 
•or Samvittih. Here clearly the 'Jnanavisaya is different from 
the Jnsnaphaia or Prayojana or result, It can also be said 
that here Visaya and Phala are both different from Jnana. 
This is the sense that we get from Visayaprayojanabheda. This' 
Visiste Laksana violates the principle: ‘Jnanavisayat Jnanaphala^ 
manyat', so it cannot be admitted. In the sense of Prakatata 
or Samvitti also, Jnanavisaya and Jnanaprayojana are not one, 
•and hence Visista!aksap does not stand a chance. Thus 
Prayojana is apprehended by Vyanjana only. This is 
Laksanamula Sabdasaktimulavyanjana - Suggestion based on 
indication. This Laksana is always Prayojanavatr Laksana:. 
It is only such a Laksana that has a Prayojana to understand 
which the Laksana is resorted to. Wherever Pr'ayojanavati LaksanS 
is present, Laksanamalavyanjana is also present. Wherever 
3t is absent, Laksanamalavyanjana is also absent. However, 
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the Anvyayavyatireka sense is not present {n Abhidhamuli 
vyanjans. For it is common knowledge that Abhidhsmalavyanjana 
is not present wherever there is Abhidha. Abhidha is present 
in every Vacaka word, But every Vacaka word is not Vyafijaka, 
We have already seen the special circumstances that give 
rise to it. This Vyanjans is called Abhidhsmuia for two’ 
reasons: (a) It comes into operation after Abhidha has; 
expressed the sense restricted by Samsargadi circumstances., 
(b) It suggests a meaning which is really the Abhidheysrtha. 
or Vacyartha of the word, but which the word cannot express 
by means of Abhidha on account of that Abhidha having been- 
restricted. It is also noteworthy that of the three functions of 
a word, Abhidha is the only independent and self-sufficient 
function, This means that while Abhidha can express a sense 
independently of any other power, we cannot say the same 
thing about the other two powers, viz., Laksana and Vyanjana.. 
In fact, Mammata states that even Tatparyavrtti is a dependent 
power and that it is different from Vyafljana (Vide K, P. V, 69 ff.) ; 

The Sabdivyanjana is both Abhidhairtuia and Laksanamula 
and in Laksanamula, the suggestion of the Prayojana take 
place, when a word is employed in a Laksanika sense; thus 
it is based upon Laksana. In Sabdivyanjana, the particular words 
used are most important, the circumstances constituting the 
Arthivyanjans may or may not be present; but, it is not 
stipulated that they must never be present. 

Factors that Affect the Arthivyafljana 

As for Arthivyafljana, we know that herein the suggestion 
arises from the sense of the words, which causes one to think 
of something else through the particular character of the speaker,, 
or the person addressed, or the sentence, or the proximity 
of another person, or the expressed sense, or the occasion* 
(context) or the place or the time, or the modulation of voice 
or gestures, etc. These words of Mammata are used even by 
Visvanatha. AsforKaku, different opinions have been expressed' 
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and as Visvanatha points out, the varieties of Kaku can be 
gathered from the original Akara works or Sastras. 46 

From the point of view of Xnandavardhana's classification 
of the concept of Dhvani (Dhv. XI. 1.13 ff; II. 1-3 etc.), it is clear 
that the Sabdasaktimols and ArthaSaktimuls varieties (of which* 
we have attempted a detailed critical and comparative analysis- 
above-both on the basis of Mammata's and Hemachandra's- 
definitions) are the two varieties of the Vivaksitanyaparavacya ~ 
samlaksyakrama variety of Dhvani. This Samlaksyakrama is 
sometimes divided into Sabdasaktimala, Artha&ktimala. 
and Ubhayasaktimula. For example, Mammata in Kavyaprakasa. 
IV, 37-38 does so. We know that, whether in a certain instance- 
the suggestion proceeds from the word or from its expressed 
sense can be checked against the possibility or otherwise of 
the sense being got at even by changing or substituting the- 
word (Sabdaparivrttisahatva or Asahatva); if it be found that: 
the suggestion remains unaffected even when we substitute a 
synonymous word, then it is regarded as based upon the Artha 
(Arthafoktimala), whereas, if the slightest change in the word 
alters or affects the Vyangyartha, then, it is said to be based 
on Sabda. 

The Sabda&ktimsladhvani is twofold: of Alamkara or of 
Vastu. If Alamkara is principally represented by the word, it is 
Alamkaragata^abdasaktimuladhvani, and if Vastu is principally 
suggested by the word, it is Vastugata&bdasaktimuladhvani, 
Mammata remarks that, though in AlamkaragatasabdataktyudblH 
avavyaftgya, the Alamkara is Vyangya and therefore Pradhsna and 
so it cannot be an adornment but is the Alarakarya-the thing 
to be adorned, but it continues to be called by the name 
of Alamkara, since formerly it functioned as an Alamkara. Thus, 
on the basis of the maxim 'Brshmanasramarianyaya', we have- 
to understand the term Alamkaradhvani. 

The Sabdasaktimuladhvani and &lesa: Their Provinces 

Incidentally, the Sabdasaktimala variety, which is based on* 
the restriction by several circumstances of the sense of 
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Anekarthasabdas (homonyms) needs to be precisely differentiated 
from the paranomastic expression, he., Slesa or double entendre; 
for, in both cases, we have homonymous (Anekartha) words, 
•and the apprehension of more than one sense from these 
words. So it may be asked, what is the difference ? For, an 
indiscriminate use of Sabdasaktimnla will remove the scope of 
SlOsa 1 altogether from poetry. The Dhvanikara replies to this in 
Kariks 21 (Udyota II); "it is true that in Sabdasaktimula, as in' 
Slesa, we have the apprehension of more than one sense. But, in; 
Sabdasaktimalswe have also the apprehension of an unexpressed 
poetic figure or Alamkara as some definite relation like SadrSya 
■etc., obtains between the Vacya and the Vyangya senses, in 
Slesa no such relation is noticed. This is the essential difference 
between the two. In Slesa, two or more senses are apprehended 
but the unexpressed relation that .connects the two distinct’ 
meanings is not present. Thus, in a verse where Slesa is present, 
the facts will be apprehended only as unrelated to each other,, 
e.g., in the verse-Yena dhvastamanobhavena etc., which applies, 
to Siva and Visnu at the same time, Hence, Mammata has 
observed in K. P. IV, 38 that mere Vastu might also be suggested 
in an example of Sabdasaktimaladhvani, Again, Ruyyaka or 
Ruchaka, in his commentary called Kavyaprakasasamketa 
criticises Mammata for regarding Vastudhvani as a variety of 
Sabdasaktimula, though the Alamkarasarvasva admits Sabdaskati- 
mola vastudhvani, 47 Jagannatha also supports Mammata's. 
two-fold classification of Sabdasaktimala, e.g., Sabdasaktimula- 
vastudhvani withSabdasaktimulaiamkaradhvani. Thus, where two 
senses are understood Iron Anekarthasabdas, one is intended 
to be hinted at covertly, being not stated, and the other, 
serves as a cover; it is a case of Vastudhvani, the former sense 
is apprehended through Vyangya and the latter sense through , 
Abhidha, It is interesting to notethat dagannatha differentiates 
Slesa and Samasokti, on the .one hand, and Sabdasaktimula 
on the other, quite logically. 

In brief, a case of ^abdaskatimuladhvani occurs where the 
Elation between Prakrta arid Aprakrta ideas is not expressly 


stated, So, if the poet uses words which are Vacaka of that 
Sambandha, it is not a case of sabdasaktimula, In other words, 
in Sabdasaktimula, the relation must be suggested, and not 
•expressed. Otherwise, it would be an instance of mere Alamkara 
■or witty and striking expressions. This holds true for Rasas 
■also; for, if a certain emotion be properly developed and 
suggested through Vibhavadi, and then again denoted by words 
like Snigara, Karuna, etc., it will detract from the Rasa of 
the poem. 

Hemachandra Illustrates Types of Dhvani 

Now Hemachandra. illustrates the different types of Dhvani 
or Vyangya resulting from the different types of Vyafijanavrtti. 
For example, in the verse (58), he explains sabdasaktimulavyangya 
in a Pada (sabda) - ‘Sadagamah*. In the next verse (59), ‘Pathia 
etc.’ which means: “0 Pathika, the village is full of stones 
and there is no bed to sleep on; if you wish to stay here, 
•owing to the rainy season, do so" the inner sense is that 
’“the traveller will enjoy the company of the lady throughout 
the night, since the people there are all dull as stones; he may 
stay if he wants to stay looking to the buxom breasts of the 
lady". This inner meaning consists of a Vastu- a bare idea. 
As the Vyangya arises due to the Badha (obstruction) of the 
Vacyartha, there is no Upameya-Upamanabhava between the 
Vacyarthaand Vyangyartha, hence no Upama results. The next, 
verse Sanirasanisca etc. contains the words Sani and Asani 
yielding two senses, so also Udara and Anudsra have a 
double-sense; but the suggested sense ‘even contraries serve 
you' is a bare statement-Vastu. 

The next verse (61) contains the word Bhima which means 
terrible but suggests the comparison of Bhima, the son of: 
Pandu. This Vyanjana is based on one word (Pada) ‘Bhima.’ 
Here the king is called ‘Bhima’ i.e., Bhisana due to his fierce 
looks. However, in (62) Unnatah etc, (quoted in the Dhv, Al. II), 
the Vyangya is found in the whole Vakya. The words 
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Unnatah, Prollasaddharah payodharah, etc. are Slista and yield' 
double senses. Payodharah means Stana and Megha.. 
Prollasaddhsra means Proilasan harah and Prollasantyah dharah.. 
The direct sense of this verse is: whom do the breasts of 
this lady not entice? But “whom does the rainy season not 
make uneasy ? is the Vyangyartha. So, the Upama (similarity 
between Stana and Megha) is suggested here, as Hemachandra 
points out: “Here to make the sentence plausible, the Prakrta 
and Aprakrta are conceived of as Upameya - upamana and the 
simile is suggested." It can be seen that here the resemblance 
Is verbal but the Alamkara (Upama) is to be accepted; otherwise' 
the suggested sense (Vakyarthasyasambaddharthatvam ms 
prasanksih) will be irrelevant In a similar instance (63), cited. 
byMamrnatato illustrate U b h ay a sakti m u I avyan g y a, Atandra. 
etc., Syama, with its adjective, is first understood as 
a beautiful woman and then as a moonlit night. The’ 
suggested figure in this verse is Upama through Sabdasakti- 
However, as Hemachandra observes, by 'Samuddipita', 
‘Sanandam’, etc., the Artha is also Vyanjaka, yet, since- 
Arthasakti cannot function without Sabdasakti, only Sabdasakti 
is suggestive here. Again, the passage from Banabhatta’s- 
Harsacarita examplifies Virodhalamkara (as it is cited and' 
explained in the Dhv. Al. II). Here, Hemachandra calls It by 
the same name (but Prof, R. B. Athavale prefers ‘Vlrodhabhasa’), 
The next verse (65), illustrates Vyatirekalamkaradhvani. The- 
word Padah is paranomastic and means (1) the rays of the 
Sun, and (2) the king's feet, and the whole verse is. 
paranomastic, thus, giving rise to the suggestion that the 
King’s feet are superior to the rays of the Sun. This Vyatireka- 
vyangya is based on Slesa. or double entendre, as e.g.j in- 
Nakhodbhasinalj. Here Nakha means nails but 'Kha' in ‘Nakha’ 
means ‘the sky'. This verse is cited in the Dhv, Al. II also. It 
may be noted that Anandavardhana does not at all mention- 
\Sabdasaktimulavastudvani as a separate category. This is taken- 
by some writers on Poetics to mean the non-existence of 
Vastu-type of Sabdasaktimala, 


Verse 60 is intended to illustrate a suggested statement 
based on Gaumlaksana by means of a wellknown Ratriayana 
Verse (2.16.13): Ravisamkrantasaubhagya etc. The moon is as 
lack-lustre as a mirror rendered dim by the breath exhaled,- 
i.e., the vapour put out by a breath. Here Andha is not 
literally taken to mean ‘blind’, but means ‘dim’. This is- 
Gaunilaksang by Mukhyarthabadha and the Prayojana of this- 
function is to suggest extreme pallor, uselessness and other 
things. Here the Vyangyartha in based on the word Andha. 
This verse in also cited in the Dhvanyaloka as an instance 
of Atyantatiraskrtavacyadhvani (Dhv. Al. II. 1 ff). 

The next verse (67), the well-known verse from the Bhagavad- 
gita (2.69) is cited to illustrate how Gauriilaksanamulavyanjana: 
covers the whole Vakya or Sloka. The statement "The Muni 
wakes throughout the night and sleeps when others are awake 
etc." is meaningless on the face of it. Therefore, we have to 
resort to Gaunilaksana to get the sense that “the sages are- 
alive to the universal truths to which the ordinary people are 
blind". Thus the extraordinary, exceptional nature of a Yogin 
is suggested here by Gaunivytti. 

The next verse (68)-a well-known example of 
Dhvani-illustrates Laksakasabdasaktivyangyam vastu pads or 
Sabdasaktimulavastu in a Pada based on Laksana. Here the 
speaker of the verse is Rama himself. So, Rama (the proper 
noun) in the expression ‘Rsmosmi sarvam sahe’ does not merely 
convey the vscya sense of Rama, i.e., the son of Da&ratha,, 
but Rama as characterised by such Dharmasas 
etc. 

Now, Hemachandra argues that Rama will not use the 
word Rama for himself. Therefore, with the help of the process 
of Laksana i.e., LaksanalaksanS (Jahatsvartha), the word Rama, 
is to be understood as a ‘hard-hearted man’; and the suggested 
of the Laksana is to bring out the agony of his mind,, 
the sense of self-condemnation and similar other attributes-. 




of Rama. However, this verse is given as an instance of 
Arthsntarasamkramitavacya by Anandavardhana (Dhv. Al. II. 1 ff). 
According to Anandavardhana, the Vacyartha of Rama is 
transformed from a mere Sanjain to some other sense which 
includes within its scope the Vacyartha - 'Rama' itself as well. 
But the Dharmas mentioned above are comprehended through 
W (suggestion). Hemachandra reproduces a long note on 
this in his Viveka which is the explanation of this verse as 
given by Abhinavagupta in his Locana on page 167 in connection 
with the same verse cited in the Dhvanyaloka (Dhv. Al. II). 

Hemachandra concludes by saying that as the context as 
well as the words ^Rrsf&ef render the word ^ as 
merely TR. inapplicable and because of ^R’s connection with 
etc., indicate his sufferings and suggest his 
•extraordinary anguish, dejection, delusion, etc. (K. A. S Gloss, 
p. 71, V. 68 ff). 

In the next verse (69) , we have an instance of Arthasaktimala, 
suggested sense based on Laksana in a sentence. This 
verse, ‘Suvarnapusparii etc.', is cited in the Dhvanyaloka (1.13 
■gloss) to illustrate Avivaksitavacyadhvani or Laksanamaladhvani. 
After refuting the objection of the Abhavavadins and stating 
that Dhvani is a fact, not fiction, Anandavardhana classifies 
Dhvani into Avivaksitavacya and Vivaksitanyaparavacya (1.13ff). 
And the first Avivaksita is based on Laksana or Indication. To 
illustrate this Avivaksitavacya Laksanamula-dhvani, Ananda¬ 
vardhana cites the present verse Suvarnapusparii etc., which 
means that “only those three - a brave man, a learned man 
and the parasite, pluck the golden flowers of this earth". Here, 
the primary sense is incompatible; so the Laksanavrtti is 
resorted to. As the earth does not have the flowers of gold, 
sc the Mukhyartha of Suvarnapusparii cannot go with Prthivim 
and as such it has to be abandoned in favour of the secondary 
sense. So also the sense of Cinvanti (to pluck) is inapplicable 
here, So, realizing the of the verse, that it wants to 


stress that only the brave, the learned and the parasites- 
achieve success in this world, we feel that Laksana can very 
well convey this purpose if Suvarnapuspa is taken to mean 
‘prosperity’ and Cinvanti to mean 'achieving' or ‘obtaining’ - 
both of which senses can be connected with the primary 
sense. Thus the excellence of these three types of men can. 
be suggested. This suggestion is very poetic in that the 
praiseworthy qualities of the brave etc., are, like the pair of 
the fully grown breast of a lovely and cultured heroine, 
precious and only suggested. Here the word is important, and 
the sense is a help-mate. So here there are all the four 
Vyaparas-Abhidha, Tatparya, Laksana and VyanjafiS according 
to Abhinavagupta and Vyanjana pervades this short but fully 
suggestive verse (Read Viveka, p. 71). 

In order to explain the verse Suvarnapu§pam etc.,. 
Hemachandra provides a note in the Viveka Commentary,, 
wherein he cites-a verse Sihipiccha to explain the principle 
that words are not enough to sustain a Sabdi Vyanjana. This 
verse outwardly means that the wife of a hunter moves about: 
proudly with the peacock's feathers as ear-ornaments in the 
midst of her cowives who have cosmetics for make-up, made- 
from pearls. This verse is quoted in the Dhvanyaloka (II. 24ff). 
Hemachandra has reproduced Anandavardhana’s gloss on 
Dhv. Al. II. 24 in the Viveka (pages 71-72), by reversing 
the order and varying it a little. 49 On this verse Abhinava. 
remarks : “The wife has only peacock’s feathers for ornament, 
nothing more to beautify her, and her cowives have pearls to 
decorate their body. Still she is proudly moving about in 
their midst! The suggestion-real-is that the hunter is so- 
engrossed in her love that he finds no time or has no energy 
left in him to kill elephants etc.; so he kills nearby peacocks 
and gets their feathers to decorate her. But she is content 
through love. But when the hunter was in love with the cowives, 
he did not,lose himself and so had time to kill elephants etc. 
This shows the great good fortune of the heroine" (Locana. 
on Dhv. Al. II. 24 ff). 
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Arthasaktimulavyangya Defined 

The next Sutra (1.24) is devoted to the definition and the 
■exposition of the Arthasaktimulavyangya. This variety of 
suggestion depends on the force of sense (Arthasakti), and 
so it is known as the suggested meaning based on sense. This 
.Arthasaktimuia lies at the root of the suggestion of Vastu and 
Alamkara by Vastu and Alamkara, and is present in a Pada or 
word, a Vakya or sentence and a whole poem or Prabandha. 
The gloss gives the divisions of the Arthasaktimuia as follows: 

<1) Vastudhvani i.e,, the sense consisting of an idea or bare 
statement suggested by Vastu; 

(2) Vastudhvani suggested by an Alamkara; 

(3) Alamksradhvani suggested by Vastu; 

(4) Alamkaradhvani suggested by an Alamkara. 

Again, each of these four varieties is possible in a Pada 
or a Vakya or a Prabandha (composition or a whole poem). 

Incidentally, we may note that Mammata's classification 
of Arthasaktimuia is twelvefold (Kavyaprakasa IV 39 be, 40 & 
•41 ab). First he divides Arthasaktimuia into three principal 
categories : (1) Svatahsambhavi i.e., one in which the whole 
sense is natural (2) Kavipraudhoktisiddha i.e., one that is 
created or established by virtue of the poets' words full of 
lofty imagination, and (3) Kavinibaddhavaktrpraudhoktimatrani- 
spannasarirah i.e., one that is created by the words full of 
lofty imagination of the speaker or character conceived by the 
poet (Kavinibaddhena vaktra). 

Hemachandra's Criticism of Mammata's Threefold 
Arthasaktim&ladhvani 

In his Vrtti on I. 24, Hemachandra criticises those who 
offer a threefold classification of the Arthasaktimulavyangya, 
by saying that this approach to literary classification is ill- 
conceived and unreasonable. Hence, this threefold classification 
should be rejected. For, even a natural idea does not appear 
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to be charming without the grand utterances of a poet. 
Therefore, Kavipraudhokti or the grand imagination of a poet 
is enough to produce a charming suggestion whether in an 
idea or in a figure of speech. In fact, Kavipraudhokti is an 
essential prerequisite for any beautiful piece of literature 
(K. A. S. I. 24-gloss). 

Hemachandra’s _ Treatment of ArthaSaktimaladhvani 
Compared with Anandavardhana’s and Mammata’s 

It is also interesting to compare Hemachandra’s treatment 
of Arthasakti maladhvani with its exposition as given by 
Anandavardhana. In his Dhvanyaloka (II. 22), Anandavardhana 
takes up this variety based on material significance (a variety 
of Samlaksyakrama). Here, the matter (Artha), and not the 
form (Sabda) is more important than the words expressive of it 
Again, in SabdaSaktimola Dhvani the change of the double- 
meaning (Slista) word would be accompanied by the absence 
of the suggested sense. But in the case of the Arthataktimol* 
dhvani, a knowledge of Prakarana, Vaktr, Boddhavya etc., that 
is, of the Artha itself, is very essential so as to apprehend 
the suggested meaning. This is the sense that Mammata 
conveys in his definition or Srthivyafljana(K. P. ||| 21-22) so 
In fact, Mammata earlier had made a clear reference to Arthl 
in ‘Sarvesam prsya^o’rthsnam vyanjakatvamapisyate'. Thus all 
the three Arths-Vacya, Laksya and Vywgya-cai.be suggestive. 
But these three by themselves cannot suggest anything. A 
set of circumstances etc.) is laid down to accompany 

these three to enable them to be suggestive. Hemachandra 
has enumerated, defined and illustrated these factors (K. A S I 
22 ff). This Arthavyapara or Arthivyafijana is responsible for 
arousing a consciousness of a different sense in those who are 
endowed with poetic susceptibilities or with connoisseurship.si 

Classification of Arthasaktimola Unjustified 

In Kariks 24, Dhvaniksra classifies Arthaiaktimola - a 
suggestion based on material significance into three sub-types 
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according as the Artha (matter) concerned is objectively or 
realistically or naturally possible: (1) Svatahsambhavi or invented 
by the poets' own imaginative faculty, (2) Kavipraudhoktinispanna 
or again brought into being not by the poets' fancy but by 
the imagination of a character created by the poet - the poet's 
creation or (3) Kavinibadhavaktrpraudhoktinispanna. Mammata, 
following in the foot-steps of Anandavardhana, takes for 
granted the plausibility of this classification (K. P. IV). But 
Hemachandra contends that this classification is unnecessary 
and incongruous inasmuch as the three above mentioned 
varieties have the essential property of being the outcome of 
poetic fancy common to all of them. Even matters that are 
objectively real per se cannot find place in a true poetic art 
if they are not transfigured by the poet’s imagination. Munikya- 
chandra in his (KsvyaprakaSa) Sanketa follows Hemachandra. 
Jagannath in his Rasagangsdhara criticises the threefold 
classification, though he recognises the first variety - viz. 
Svatahsambhavi. According to him, the two varieties should' 
be really classed under a single head. 52 
Hemachandra’s Independent Stand on Division of 
Arthasaktimuladhvani 

We have seen above that Hemachandra takes an indepen¬ 
dent stand on the division of Arthasaktimrda and insists on 
every sense being full of Praudhokti and hence rejects Mammata's 
classification, For instance, in the verse Sikharini..,,.. etc,, 
a lover says, “ What kind of penance and austerity this 
parrot practiced and how long he gets to enjoy the 
Bimba fruit as red as your lower-lip?" Here, the idea 
of austerity and penance on the part of a parrot itself is 
Praudhokti - a piece of the poet’s powerful imagination. For, 
we cannot find a mountain which can yield such a fruit and 
there is no penance which can produce such a fruit; hence, 
it is a matter purely conceived by the imaginative faculty of 
the poet and it is, therefore, a Praudhokti. The poet does not 
convey this sense directly, but he makes one of his characters 
jlto.say this. Thus it is an instance of 
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This above view of Hemachandra is in the Viveka. This 
verse is quoted in the Dhv. Al. too to illustrate the 
Vivaksitanyaparavscya - the second main type of Dhvani, The 
Vivaksitunyaparavucya is Samlaksyakrama as well as 
Asamlaksyakrama. And Samlaksyakrama includes Vastu and 
Alamkara. In this verse, as we know, a lover covertly expresses 
his intense desire to his beloved, Thus the primary sense 
here is not incompatible and so it is Abhidhiimola* 
Hemachandra quotes from Abhinavagupta’s Locana on this 
from ‘Nahu.to vyangyam' (Viveka, p. 73). But in conclusion 
says: here in the three illustrations - three includes Sihipicchi, 
Sajjai and Sikharini -it is Praudhokti, suggested in the form of 
an idea, is what is enjoyed. That is how even Svabhii'va - 
objective beauty gives charm when mixed with imagination. 
This beauty of Svabhava constitutes the charm in the poetic 
figure called wfr or wmfa The poet himself is the creator 
and speaker of the poem. Hence, what is composed by the poet 
is of the poet only; the senses and objects of this type (imagi¬ 
native type) come to be portrayed by the poet; so the Artha 
should not be described as Svatahsambhavi or Kavinibaddha- 
vaktrpraudhoktimatranispannasarira. 

Kavipraudhokti Explained 

These forthright and immensely significant observations, 
of Hemachandra arise from his review of the threefold' 
classification of Arthasaktimula-by such stalwarts such as 
Anandavardhana and Mammata anti others, dust as he has 
quoted Sikharini etc. and commented on it in connection with 
Kavinibaddha etc.; he has also explained the concept of 
Kavipraudhokti in the Viveka (page 72), He says that the 
expression Kavipraudhokti means the sense which is embodied 
in a richly imaginative expression of a poet, To illustrate this 
he cites Sajjei etc, (Verse 141). Now, Anandavardhana has 
cited the same verse in Udyota II, 24 ff to illustrate. 
Kavipraudhoktimstranispannasarira variety of ArthaSaktfmala and 
Hemachandra has adopted verbatim the Locana commentary 
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on it. The verse means : "The season of love, Spring, is 
preparing arrows of Cupid in the form of new mango trees 
with feathers of fresh leaves and tips of the blossoms to bit 
the young damsels, but he has not handed over the same to 
Cupid." Here, the mere idea is that the Mango tree puts forth 
blossoms in Spring, but by means of the extremely creative 
and powerful imagination of the poet, the same idea is put 
as "The Spring, a sentient being, and a friend of Cupid is 
sharpening the arrows, but not giving over to him", very 
ingeniously and suggestively so as to give rise to an increasing 
feeling of deep and intense love, it is clear that Hemachandra 
has given the three illustrations - Sikhipiccha, Sajjayati and 
Sikharini -to demonstrate that poetic genius is the cause of 
poetry and it is the single most powerful element in the 
ipoetic process and literary beauty. Hemachandra clearly bases 
this view on Dhv. Al. II. 24-25 as a true follower of 

The Poet's Imagination is All-Informing 

The above exposition of the conception of Arthasakti as a 
Vyangya helps us to appreciate and even admire Hemachandra's 
words in the gloss on the Sutra (1.24). He says that the 
division of Arthasakti is ill-conceived, for the poets' imagination 
abides in or informs this all. It is inconceivable that there can 
be any charm-more especially poetic and suggestive charm in 
a poem even if a real object is described without a tinge of 
imagination. Similarly, the suggestion through a character is 
nothing but the poet's talent which gifts him with imaginatively 
rich ideas or expressions. So, what is the use of further 
•elaboration ? 

Thus Hemachandra does not divide and further sub-divide 
Arthasakti as Mammata does to a greater extent and even 
Snandavardhana also holds forth on the topic. He, however, gives 
illustrations of Vastu and Alamksra types of Arthasaktimaia, 
Thus in verses 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76 and 77, he illustrates 
Arthasaktimaia in its Vastu and Alamkara varieties. Thus verse 
70 explains Vastuna Vastudhvani or a mere statement suggesting 


another statement. The verge (v, 70) describes how Kamadeva 
■subjugated the demons. Before the charms of their wives, the 
•demons forgot everything else. Here the word Kusumabhna 
(a delicate weapon) suggests the Charming idea that Kamadeva 
can attack people with delicate or subtle weapons. The next 
verse (7.1) contains a Vakya in the expressed sense which 
suggests another statement (Vakya): "A thing loved alone 
gives charm to the thing; if one does not love a thing, one 
■does not find any charm in it" or in Bharavi's words "Vasanti 
hi premni gumt na vastuni." "The river is the same (Tapi), 
"the same Tira is there, I am the same person as before, but 
i cannot enjoy the place since there is the absence of love 
in may heart." This verse illustrates Vastuna Vastudhvaniii 
in a Vakya. Verse (72) illustrates Vastuna alarakuradhvanih in 
a Pada; for, here a mere Vastu suggests a figure of speech 
■and the Dhvani is based on the word Dhiraraim. The verse 
means: "Brave men's glances do not find so much charm in 
the breasts of their beloved as they find in the temples of 
the elephants of the enemies." Hemachandra says that, here 
the word Dhiranam suggests a comparison between the breasts, 
of the beloved and the temples of the elephants. 54 The next 
verse (73) (Putraksayendhana etc.) contains Vyatirckiilamkara- 
dhvani suggested by a mere Vastu in Vacyartha (in a sentence). 
"Vasistha, tormented by the fire of grief at the death of his 
son threw himself into a river," Here, it is suggested that 
Vasistha's grief was more terrible than the fire; hence the Poetic 
figure Vyatireka is suggested here. The first is a bare sentence 
(Vastu in a Vakya) and it suggests the figure Vyatireka, In 
the next verse (74), God Cupid kisses the face of Madhumiisa- 
laksmi i.e., the beauty of Spring of vernal beauty. Hence 
.Asamarpitampi contains Virodhulamkiira in a Vacya sense, 
and it suggests the idea that if the season of Spring is so 
intoxicating right now, how, much more intoxicating it will be 
in future ? So we have Aiamkareiia Vastudhvani in a Pada 
here. Now Alamkarena Vastudhvani in a Vakya is explained in 
■Ihe next verse (75); “The pride of a damsel vanishes for fear 
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of being crushed in a close embrace of the lovers." Here the- 
expressed sense of Utpreksa suggests the Vastu or idea that 
she cooperated with the lover in embracing closely. Now we ; 

have a verse (76) Tava vallabhasya_etc, i.e., “the lower 

lip of your lover was pale like the petal of a lotus", whiclv 
conveys the expressed Rupaka or metaphor, and “you have,,; 
it seems, repeatedly kissed him”-this is the suggested sense- 
by way of an Alamkaracalled Anumanaor Ksvyalinga. It is am 
instance of Pade alamkarenslamkarah. Now Vak'ye alamkarena- 
lamkaralj is illustrated in verse (77) (Sa vaktumetc.) "He only- 
can describe the entire range of virtues of Hayagriva who can- 
measure with pots the water of an ocean.” (Why try to describe 
Hayagriva's qualities ? It is impossible to describe them.) 
Here, the figure Nidarsana is expressed, and it suggests 
Aksepalamkara, Some of the above verses are also cited im 
the Dhv. Al. under similar circumstances, and Hemachandra 
cites them here with the Locana. 

Now the author explicates Artha&ktimalavyangyavastudhvani- 
in a Prabandha. The example is the same Grdhragomayusamvada. 
cited by Mammata. The speeches given (verses 78, 79 & 80)* 
constitute the Vacyartha here. Here we have a Prabandha or 
group of verses on one subject. This passage is from the- 
Mahabharata (Santiparvan ch. 152, vv, 11a, 12a, vv, 19&65). Here 
a vulture and a jackal try to outsmart eachother in order that 
they may get to eat the dead body of a boy. They want to create 
a situation where no one is present. So the suggested sense¬ 
is the desire of these two animals to eat the dead body of the 
boy. It is well to remember that Anandavardhana gives the- 
example of the whole of the Mahabhsrata as an illustration 
of a suggested sense in a Prabandha. 


Hemachandra's Concern with True Aesthetics 

In the course of illustrating the different varieties of 
, / thasak + t,m ; lia SL, b“type of Dhvani, Hemachandra has madl 
omments of considerable aesthetic significance. We have noted" 
■Wis remarks about the rich poetic imagination , yi “* 
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base of all creation. In this connection on page 74 of the 
Viveka Vyakhya he explains the words “Kim prapaiicena" used 
in the gloss by saying that a mere compounding of types 
.and sub-types and multiplication of varieties and examples 
does not serve the purpose of poetics or literature, but it 
actually results in delusion and dejection for the student, It 
may initially dazzle the young pupil but will not equip him 
•to read and enjoy poetry, 55 

In connection with Vastu suggesting Alamksra, Hemacha¬ 
ndra gives additional references and illustrations in the Viveka 
-(Page 75). He explains that figures like Upamii etc,, are 
suggested by Vastu or a mere fact, The suggestion of 
Upamadhvani is illustrated inverse 72 (Dhirspn etc,-see 
•above), He cites Hiaya^thiya etc, in the Viveka (V, 143), This 
verse is quoted in the Dhv, Al, (II) as an illustration of Arfen- 
taranyssadhvani of the Arthasaktimula variety, Hemachandra 
bas adopted the verse as well as Abhinavagupta's comments 
thereon. The verse means: “You are audacious enough to 
try to please me, who am not showing the anger hidden deep 
■in the heart, so, 0 you very intelligent man, I cannot get 
angry with you, though you are the offender.’ Here, the lady says 
“I conceal my anger in my heart and show no sign of wrath 
on the face; yet, 0 clever one, as you cajole me, I cannot 
be angry with you, though you have really done harm to me 
(i.e,, offended me)." Here, the general statement that it Is 
Impossible to be angry with clever men though they might 
bave caused harm, is got at by the exclusive suggestiveness 
of the expressed. This verse illustrates the Artataranytr- 
sadhvani. The next verse (144) in the Viveka also Is from the 
Dhv, Al. with Locana, and illustrates UtpreMvani, Kuntaka 
■cites Candanssakta etc, as an instance of Pratiyamsnotprek$ 

( • III, V, 113). Since the particle Iva is not present in this 
verse, someone may say It Is not Utpreh ? adhvanl but merely 
Pratiyamanotprekjs. Anandvardhana demurs and say that the 
non-mention of Iva Is.not a defect here. Because, In cases of 
Pratiyamdnotprekslt also, Utprek^s Is grasped without Iva, And 
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’he cites two verses to prove this point (see Dhv. Al. 11.25 ff)„ 
Hemachandra has, however, quoted the whole long passage.' 
on this point with Locana. The verses 143, 144, 145, 146, 147,. 
148 and 149 illustrate - Arthantaranyasadhvani (143), Utpreksa: 
(144), Arthantara (145) and Utpreksa (146). The verse Isakalu- 
sasya etc.' is cited to show that we get instances of UtpreksS: 
where words like Iva are not there. The idea is; The full-orbed 
moon is overjoyed to be similar to the lady's face. The verse 
Trssakulah is also meant to drive home the same point. The- 
idea is: The deer is running away, not due to fear of getting 
hit by the arrows of hunters as usual, but due to the hitting 
of its eyes (surpassing) by the arrows of the side-long glances 
of ladies. At this point, Anandavardhana remarks that 
"Convention alone is the authority for all such usages of 
words and senses > g Upto this point 

(Verse 146) Hemachandra follows Anandavardhana who winds 
up by saying “In the same way, readers should find out 
examples of other suggestive figures". Now Hemachandra 
looks elsewhere for help-and he does not need to go far, 
for, he gets and cites verses and explanations from the Locana. 
of Abhinavagupta for Dipakadhvani (Verse 147): ‘Mabhavantam 1 , 
which means: The tree is blessed to live In the company of 
the Lata: - without hinderance from Anala, Anila, Varuna, 
the axe, Vajra etc. Here Badhista (with Ms) is hidden and 
so Dipaka is suggested which makes fora charming and 
tender meaning. By the by, at this point Abhinavagupta says: 
"Sarvessmevarthsiamkarsnam dhvanyamsnata drs/ate." Then 
he gives Dipakadhvani. Next is Aprastutapra&msa in 
Dhundhullanto etc. 66 (Viveka V. 517) - another Anyokti. The 
sense is: "0, bee, you will spend your whole life roaming in 
the (thorny) Ketaki groves, but you will never find anything like- 
the Maiati flowers." Here the bee is Prastuta in Vacya. After 
the Vacya is comprehended, the suggested Aprastuta comes- 
out. Next, Apahnutidhvani is explained in the Locana (Vers© 
148 in the Viveka). This is said to be Bhattenduraja Upadhysya’s 
verse (in the Locana). The verse is Yatkalaguru etc., and thd 


idea is that the spot in the moon is Ksmadeva who was 
rendered dark by staying in the burning hearts of ladies 
suffering from the. pangs of separation from their [overs, 
Ksmadeva is lying in the moon to make its burning limbs cool. 
By saying that this is not the spot in the moon but it is 
Ksmadeva etc., the figure Apahnuti is suggested. This is so 
because Nisedha is not Vscya here. So Apahnuti is Vyaftgya. 57 
This verse also contains Sandehadhvani, for, the spot in the 
orb of the moon is not named but hinted at in Gaurshgistana* 
bhogasthsmye candramasi etc., suggesting Sasamdeha. There 
is also Prativastopams as Abhinavagupta points out. There is 
also Hetu and also Sahokti. Also Upameyopams in 
Tvatkucasadrsa^candrah etc, And Abhinava finally observes : 
"The words of the great poets are indeed inexhaustible sources 
of poetic wealth." The quotation (23) Helapi etc., eulogises 
the mightily gifted and outstanding personalities. It says; "A 
mere sport on the part of a (mighty) genius produces such a 
result as is undreamt of or unheard of; whereas a great effort 
by another fails to produce even an iota of a fruit. Indeed 
the mere flutter of the hair of the quarter-elephant Is 
sufficient to cause an earthquake; while the poor bee (may 
shatter itself to pieces) by falling from great height (the sky) 
but succeeds not in shaking a creeper!" How true 1 

After adducing verses to prove the various kinds of 
Alarhkaradhvani and after reproducing the concluding remarks 
of Abhinavagupta, strangely, Hemachandra brings up the topic 
of Vyatirekadhvani and cites a verse (149 in Viveka) from the 
Dhv, Al. (II. 27 ff) to illustrate It, Now Vyatirekadhvani is 
explained in verses Kham yetyujjvalayanti and Raktastvam 
under Sabdasaktimala by Anandavardhana, but since Vyatlreka 
is Ubhayarcpa-Sabdamala as well as Arthamala, the 
Arthataktimfiladhvani (Vyatlrekalaihksra varietyj is illustrated 
under Dhv. X. II. 27 ff. Anandavardhana states that the contrast 
to Vyatlreka between a tree, gnarled and devoid of foliage and 
a generous as well as kind-hearted man in strained; 



circumstance's is cognised in the wake of the similarity 
(Ssdrfya) which is first cognized, since, Vyatireka is based on 
Aupamya, Here the expressed idea is censure of the life of a 
generous but poor man and the praise of the life of a 
bare and stunted tree. But it is arrived at by suggesting that 
a comparison is intended between the tree and the man - both 
so described and stated, and the latter deserves far more 
sympathy than the former. Thus, here the contrast is 
exclusively and finally suggested. Hemachandra winds up by 
saying (Viveka p. 79) that the other figures may be explained 
in this manner. 5 8 

Now on the same page (79) of the Viveka, the topic of 
Alamkarasya vastuvyafijakatvam is brought up. It means that 
Vastu is suggested by Alamkaras like Upama etc. that are 
expressed. Here the suggestion of an idea by Virodhslamkara 
is instanced in Cntaiikura etc. which is the verse (74) in the 
•gloss. Suggestion of Vastu by Upama is illustrated in 
Sikharini (page 73 - Viveka). Here in the words Tavadhara- 
patalam, the word Tava with Upamssamssa suggests the 
Vastu - “I wish I would peck at your nether lip" - this is the 
desire that is suggested, as an idea (Vastu). 

The example of Rupakavacya, giving rise to a Vastuvyahgya 
is presented in verse No. 150 (Viveka). The verse means : 
"The mighty el ephants are like his arm-bolts : laden with the 
scent of golden lotuses squeezed by them in the Manasalake 
(also, laden with the glory of smashing the fond dreams 
•of his enemies) and strong with unimpared abundance of 
ichor (also gifts)". Here the double ‘entendre' (slesa) which 
assists (Chsyanugrah!) in the use of the Rupaka is expressed 
only and these Alamkaras, Slesa and Rupaka - suggest a Vastu 
M are statement. The other instances of the variety called 
| Alamksrasya vastovyanjakatyam’ should be supplied. Hema- 

fi »eW a eX ^ mS,h ( ! ab r e VerS<!(,5l))by saying: “Here by the 
Rupaka arnkara in the bolt-form of the arms, the Vastu in the 

form of Gajtedistmagri other than Bhujadvaya is suggested". 
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Other instances of suggestion of Vastu by Alamksra can be 
adduced, he adds. He also explains Ksana (Chaneti, Viveka 
■P* 79) in verse (74) 'Cntankura etc,/ by following Abhinava- 
•gupta. He says : 'Ksana means Utsava, festival' and states 
that the blossoming of the mango tree means ‘the spreading 
of the power of love or intoxication.' So Ksmadeva kissed the 
face of Vernal beauty without her being given over to him. 

After illustrating the Arthaiaktimfilavyaiigya in a Prabandha 
from the Mahabhsrata, he states that the suggestiveness of 
the sense (Arthivyanjana) can be illustrated with verses from 
the Madhumathanavijaya (Piuicajanyokti) and with verses 
.regarding the accessories of Cupid in the Visamabanalds of 
Anandavardhana. In the Viveka, in connection with the verse 
‘Uladadha etc.' (151) (i.e., Liliidanstrugrodvyudha etc. cited by 
Abhinavagupta in the Locana also i.e., "you who lifted the 
•entire earth by the playful gesture of your jaws, how, now, 
even an ornament of a lotus-stalk weighs you down-causes 
burden to you?" Hemachandra verbatim reproduces the 
Dhvanikdras words (p, 81. Viveka). Here the words of 
Paticajanya (a conch-shell) suggest the desire of Vasudeva 
separated from Rukmlrit. 

, The above suggested sense develops into the Rasa 
(Vipralambhasnigiira). And Humi etc. occurs in the context of 
the convergence of the accessories of Kiimadeva, The verse 
means, "I have crossed the limits; I am beyond control or 
correction; ! am indiscriminate; still I cannot really ever forget 
•devotion even in. a dream." These words of the youthful ones 
reveal their respectful or reverential nature, But that develops 
into the Rasa in hand, 

Rasadi Belongs to Arthasaktimrdadhvani 

In the last sutra (i. 25) we have a discussion of the Rasadi 
type of the 0 r simply To begin with, 

Hemachandra states that poetry which portraits Rasas and 
Shavas; RasabhSsa and Bhavsbhasa; BhsvaM, BhEvodaya, 
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Bhavasthiti, Bhsvasandhi and Bhavasabalata- nine in ail - 
provides very good examples of ArthasaktimulavyaASy 3 - While* 
theSatra (25) mentions Rassdisca, i.e., Rasadi also (constitute),- 
the Arthasaktimaladhvani (as pointed out above, this explicitly- 
acknowledges Rasadi as a poetic principle-a central and 
cardinal principle at that). He separately enumerates Rasa, 
Bhava etc., so as to make it clear that these are always, 
suggested (Vyangya); for they can never condescend to the 
level of Vacysrtha. In other words, whereas in Vastudhvani 
and Alamkaradhvani the Vacya sense or the Laksya sense 
plays its part, in Rasadhvani, the Vacya sense is totally- 
discarded, that is to say, Rasadhvani is always suggested. 
The word‘Ca’in the Sutra, explained in the gloss, is intended 
to indicate that Rasadi are suggested in a Pada, Vskya and 
a Prabandha, i.e., in a word, a sentence as well as in a whole 
poem or poetic composition. We have seen that Rasa etc.,, 
are all separately mentioned so as to hint that these are all; 
suggested at all times, and they never even so much as- 
approach direct expression. They can never be explicit. This- 
in its turn shows the supremacy of Rasa, Bhsvas, etc., in. 
poetry. However, as Hemachandra points out in the gloss,. 
Vastu and Alamkara may parttake of an expressed character 
or can be explicit. 

Rasadi is Always Suggested; Never Expressed 

Hemachandra lays great emphasis on the fact that Rasa¬ 
dhvani or suggestion of an emotion or mood always surpasses- 
everything that is explicit or matter of fact. It is in this variety 
alone that the supreme importance of suggestion can be truly- 
realized. There is no emotion that can become delectable without 
the sole means of suggestion; for Rasa is never denoted by¬ 
words, but is always developed or prortrayed by means of a 
proper presentation of Vibhavas or determinants, Anubhavas- 
or ensuants and Vyabhicaris or the accessories or fleeting 
emotions of that particular Rasa. In a poem, we have a poetic 
description and in a drama an aesthetic representation of the- 


Vibhavas, Anubhfivas amt Vyabhicaribhsvas, leading up to the 
Rasa. This Rasa is a matter of experience, not of statement 
It is impossible, in fact, to experience Rasas like Vira, Srngsra 
etc., in a composition which is totally devoid of the delinea¬ 
tion of their respective Vibhavas etc,, though there is only a 
'mention of Vira, SrAgsra etc. Thus by both Anvaya and 
Vyatireka-positive and negative concomittance, the conclusion 
is inescapable that Rasa- is portrayed not by its proper name, 
but by development (Upacaya) through the representation of 
the appropriate Vibhavassmagri i.e., aesthetic situation. Even 
here, a word of caution is necessary, It should not be 
supposed, as is done very often, that these Vibhavas and the 
other accessories generate or produce Rasa [ike so many 
worldly causes, for they only suggest Rasa. Thus, Hema¬ 
chandra emphasises at this point that Rasadi are always 
suggested and never expressed. 

This Rasadhvani is a class by itself because it outshines 
what is expressed and it occupies the most dominant position 
in high class poetry. Indeed, this Rasadhvani, as Abhinava- 
gupta- repeatedly stresses, is the soul of poetry. 5 9 Here It 
may be noted that it is not the personal grief or pain of the 
poet (Dhv, Al, 1,5) that develops Into a poem which is full 
of Rasa, For, personal bereavement in life produces tears, not 
in poems, as we know. Abhinavagupta, therefore, explains that 
the poet is a sympathetic spectator whose heart is touched 
and he imaginatively experiences that sorrow in an ideal, 
impersonal kind of way which results in expansion of his 
consciousness which is indescribable bliss, pure as well as 
unique. Thus, “The sorrow of the bird gets transfigured in the 
vision of the imaginative poet, and the result is a poem, The 
sentiment of compassion (Karuna) has pity for Its immediate 
primary impulse, and the essence of Vslmtki's verse has of 
course to be sought in the Karunarasa that is suggested 
therein, Of the three varieties of Dhvanl mentioned, Rasadhvani 
alone happens to be the most important,' 1 ' 50 Thus Rasadhvani 


is suggestion par excellence, since Rasa, Bhava, etc., do not 
admit of direct expression at all; and, in fact, ordinary 
ideas and figures of speech look much more delectable 
when they are suggested than when they are merely 
stated or expressed, Because, Suggestion, by its very 
nature, almost always outshines and outreaches the primary 
denotation or explicitness. Again, no good poetry can 
be devoid of Rasa, Anandavardhana repeatedly stresses that Rasa 
is the single most important element in poetry and all the 
other elements deserve consideration only in so far as they 
tend to make the process of Rasa-development or delectation 
of Rasa smooth and easy. It is for this reason that Rasadhvani 
cannot be conveyed by any other manner except through 
suggestion. Hemachandra, as a faithful follower of the Rasa- 
Dhvani theory of Poetry, treats of all the topics of poetics 
keeping always in view the aesthetic principle of Rasa which 
is the peak or zenith of the theory of Dhvani. 

This Rasa-Dhvani is called a variety of the Asamfaksya- 
kramadhvani, since Rasa is suggested almost simultaneously 
with the Vacyarth, though some imperceptible sequence occurs 
between the two, Thus Rasa can be easily distinguished from 
other types of Dhvani, 

This Rasadhvani or Asamlaksyakramavyaiigya proceeds not 
only from words and sentences (like other types of Dhvani 
e.S,, Vastudhvani, Alamkaadhvani etc. of Abhidhsmnla 
or Laksansmnla varieties) but also from letters, modes of 
arrangement-Sanghatanj, and whole works of poetry- 
Pra andha (Dhv.». ill. 2). Hemachandra cites the verse (8 ) 

, quoted,» Dhv. Al. (Under III. 4) which here, too, serves the 
|same purpose : 

* 12 !., “ im °'° V,M8y0 ra9a » 

The idea in this verse etc.) is that a lovely damsel 

trembling with tea,, was burnt down by the fire, who was 
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himself blind-folded by his own smoke, Here the first two 
lines give an effective word-picture of the frightened heroine 
Ratnsvali (Act IV) caught in the midst of that fire In 
this verse, we are told, the word 'Te' suggests that the eyes 
of Ratnsvali, full of charming graces are vividly remembered 
by the King. This suggests the intense pathos in the poem 
Anandavardhana remarks that the word 'Te' in this verse 
illustrates how a word may be endowed with a lot of Rasa. 

The, next verse (82) Illustrates how even a Tyildyanta or 
termination or a padamSa can suggest subtle senses The 
verse-Mapathametc. (Ms panthsnam rundhi mama apehi 
etc.) means: "Don't block my way, get away you childish 
and shameless fellow; we have to guard this vacant house" 
Here Apehi (a Tyadyanta) suggests 'you are immature since 
you are betraying our secret (relationship) in the midst of 
people; (for) you should come to the vacant house'. 

The next verse (83) Talaih etc. Illustrates how a Bahuva- 
cana (a part of a word - Padalkadsia) can be suggestive. The 
verse is from the Meghadota of Kalidasa (2.16), and shows 
that the wife of the Yakja was adept In various Talas (timing 
beats); this word Talall,, therefore, Intensifies the love in 
separation. Similarly, In the following verse (84) In Llkhannaste 
the present participle (Llkhat) which terminates in (At) and 
the locative case In Bhumau are both highly suggestive - Llkhan 
suggests that the repentant hero is still sitting and Is bent 
upon sitting till he Is pardoned and Bhnmau suggests that he 
s totally at a loss, In the same way, In Anyatra vraja bslaka 
Annattha vacca V. 85) "Go away, do not see me when I am 
ba ngj ih!^ place Is not for those who are terrified of 
their wives. Here Etat sthmam Is suggestive of the 

‘KaWln P ' aCe ' A8a "’' th9 tatWhita tomilMtlon 

Ka (in Jsysbhiru-ka) suggests that the woman utterly 
condemns the man who Is terrified of hie own wife and thus 
or losing the fun of secret love. Similarly In verse 86, Ayame- 
kapade etc. from the Vlkramorvailya (Act IV, 3) the two'Ca's 
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(connetions) show the simultaneity of the two actions of 
separation of -Pururavas from Urvasi , the on-set of the 
season of rains. For, even -one of these two is enough to 
torment a lover, what to say when both take effect on him ! 
The two ‘Ca's here are deeply suggestive. Besides, the word 
Ramya in Niratapatraramyaih also . intensifies the Udchpana- 
vibhsva in the verse. In the next verse Prasnigdhah....(87), 
cited from the AbhijnSnasSkuntala »of Kalidasa (1.13) the 
preposition 'Pra' (in Prasnigdhah) suggests the freshness of 
the Ingudi fruits and thus shows the refreshing beauty of the 
hermitage. 

in the next few illustrations, Hemachandra shows (a) how, 
a number of Nipstas and Upasargas come to be employed; 
together so as to suggest a subtle sense (of great admiration 
(V.88), (b) how several Upasargas together become highly 
suggestive (V.89), (c) how a verb in the past tense suggests 
the strength of a character (V. 90), (d) how a crude form of a 
word (Prakrtyansa) can suggest rich meaning (V.91) and (e) 
how a single word like ^ can sggestively convey a charming 
idea or sentiment. 

Interestingly, Hemachandra winds up this topic by observing 
that he does not consider the suggestiveness of words etc. 
in the case of Bhava etc. as very poetic and as such no 
instances are provided here. As for the suggestiveness of the 
sentence (Rasatmaka vskya), Hemachandra proposes to illustrate 
it with charming as well as concrete instances in the next 
chapter on the Theory of Rasa. For, the suggestion of Rasa, 
founded on meaning, is clearly evidenced in Literary Works 
such as Dramas and others. As for fetters and styles of 
compositions, they directly suggest poetic excellences like 
Msdhurya etc. and thus, through them, they become relevant 
to Rasa. These elements, therefore, will be dealt with in the 
fourth chapter on Gunas. 
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THE AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 


While Rasa has already been introduced as a principal 
•poetic element in the first Chapter, the complete theory and 
practice of Rasa, in consoranee with the unbroken aesthetic 
tradition which regarded Rasa as the most important aspect 
of Poetry is now taken up by Hemachandra for a fuller 
treatment in Chapter Two of the Kavyanu&asana, 

The Starting Point of the Rasa Theory 

The starting point of the theoretical discussion on Rasa 
in Indian Poetics Is the famous Rasa-Sutra of the Natya&stra 
of Bharatamuni ; 

" Vibhsv snubhavavyabhicsrisamyogridrasani§paftij ( i.” 

In general terms, this Sfltra states that Rasa or aesthetic 
emotion is enjoyed as a result of the proper blending 
together and 'operation of the Vibhivas, the Anubhavas and the 
iSaflcsribhgvas or the Vyabhicsribhsvas, 

Analysis of the Keywords In the Rasasutra 

The toy «of* ,ta .this Sotra are Vlbhasra, AnuMm 
WyaMiioiribtea, ^amyooa, .Rasa and l%a% In order tg 
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understand the whole concept of Rasa, it is necessary to have- 
a precise idea of the above words or concepts. 

The word Vibhava represents the twofold objective condition, 
necessary to arouse any emotion and involving the Alambana- 
vibhava which means the person or persons with reference to 
whom the emotion is manifested and the Uddipana-vibhsya which* 
refers to the circumstances that excite the emotion. To take 
an example from Kalidasa's Abhijfianasakuntala, the King 
Dusyanta feeis attracted towards Sakuntala because the setting 
and the situation of the hermitage of Kanva in which ho 
meets her are favourable. Here Sakuntala is the Alambana- 
vibhava of the feeling of love arising in the mind of the King 
Dusyanta, and the cooperative circumstances of their meeting 
accompanied by the beautiful surroundings of the hermitage 
which excite that feeling constitute the Uddipanavibhsva. 

The term Anubhiva means the bodily expression of the 
emotion. Thus the side-long glances of Sakuntala as also her 
peculiar behaviour under the influence of the feeling of love,, 
etc. are regarded as Anubhava, 

Finally, the Vyabhicaribhavas are a series of diverse, 
fleeting emotions or feelings such as anxiety ( doubt, disappo¬ 
intment, elation, etc., that affect the mind of the person in love 
and feed the dominant emotion. These emotions are fleeting 
and unsteady by nature as they pass in quick succession, 
and may all at the same time aid the development of that 
same emotion. 

The Psychology of Rasa 

‘Samyoga’ and ‘Rasanispatti 1 are the other two ‘keywords' 
appearing in the Rasa-Sutra and it may be noted that it is in 
the interpretation of these two terms that a divergence of 
views has prevailed. Thus opions of aestheticians have been 
sharply divided and heated debates have taken place with 
reference to the precise aesthetic significance of the two terms : 
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‘Samyoga’ and ‘Nispatti’/" Roughly stated, the word Samyoga 
means ‘Conjunction’ and the expression Rasa-nispatti means 
‘manifestation of Rasa or completion of Rasa’. But, with a 
view to realizing the precise aesthetic significance of these 
two terms, it is absolutely necessary to understand the 
basic assumption of the theory of aesthetic emotion or Rasa. 
Even a cursory glance at the Rasa theory shows that a notion 
regarding permanent and dormant primary emotions residing 
in us lies at the base of the theory of Rasa, In terms of 
modern, western psychology, the human personality, both from 
the point of view of motivation as well as cognition, is made 
up of some basic emotions, often termed as permanent, 
dormant moods which lie deep in our being. These basic 
emotions or moods are the amorous, the ludicrous, the pathetic, 
the heroic, the passionate, the fearful, the nauseating and the 
wondrous. These emtions are found to be present in all 
human beings in a permanent manner and are, therefore, 
referred to as dominant moods or Sthsyibhiiws. It is these 
Sthayibhavas that determine the particular internal moods or 
temperaments and hence they are considered to be the domi¬ 
nant characteristics of the different emotional states. These 
emotional states of the amorous, the heroic, the pathetic and 
the others, exhibit in their expressions tha composition of 
diverse, fleeting sentiments constantly passing and changing 
and thereby producing the appearance of the permanent and 
single whole of a Rasa; the diverse fleeting emotions that 
keep passing and changing give expression to the permanent 
emotion or sentiment of love or hatred, heroism or anger. 
This psychological explanation serves the limited purpose of 
clarifying the basic conception of the permanent moods which 
develop into Rasa. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that an 
emotion must be properly and aesthetically developed to be 
called a Rasa. Mere emotions are not Rasa, but the aesthe¬ 
tically stimulated and developed mental state or emotion is 
Rasa, or Sentiment. Thus, falling in love or getting angry 
with someone in our day-to-day life is not Rasa, but an 
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ordinary (Laukika) emotion. Thus Rasa is to be distinguished 
-from the common, worldly emotions, as it is an emotion 
■developed by a set of artistic stimuli! or circumstances or 
situations. 

The Interpretation of the Rasasutra ; Major Theories 

Reverting to the Rasa-Sutra, we find that the Sotra deals 
■with Rasa, which is a dominant mood roused and developed 
by means of artistic stimuiii. But the question that arises 
mow is how or in what manner do the artistic stimuiii operate 
in arousing the dominant emotions or Sthayi bhavas ? 

In regard to this question, several different theories of Rasa 
‘have been put forward; chief among these being the theories 
■of eminent aesthetic thinkers like Lollata, Sankuka, Bhattanayaka 
■and finally of Abhinavagupta. These different theories are 
nothing but commentaries on the Natya&stra of Bharata in 
■general and on the Rasasutra in particular. Thus, Lollata 
■interprets the Rasasutra and comes to the conclusion that 
Rasa is ‘produced’, and Sankuka holds that Rasa is ‘inferred', 
•while Bhattanayaka regards Rasa ‘as enjoyed by a process of 
■universalization' and finally Abhinavagupta elaborates on them 
■and declares that ‘Rasa is suggested'. 

Bharata's Conception of Rasa 

As the idea or concept of Rasa is defined and explained 
in the sixth Chapter of Bharata's Natyasastra, it is necessary 
-that we first try to understand Bharata’s exposition of this 
■complex idea and then try to understand what the theorists 
'have said about Rasa and its realization in Literature. 

■Rasa and Bhava 

Now, as we open the sixth chapter, we have the vital 
questions : (1) So far as Rasa in a play is concerned, tell 
ms wherein lies the essence (Rasatvam) of these Rasas? 
(2) What are the Bhavas (emotions) and what do they create 
(Bhavayanti) 
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In the words of Abhinavagupta, the first question is : 

And the second question regarding Bhavas is : 

T%pr#ci i’ 

Abhinava does not, however, regard these questions as 
something novel. He opines that the enquiry assumes importance 
because of the great importance of Rasas as well as Bhavas. He 
says that as the Rasa is most desirable, the enquiry is made. 
But the next four questions relate to Bhavas as they were 
■not mentioned heretofore. The etymology of the word Bhavalj 
■can be given as Bhavantiti bhavah or Bhavayanttti bhavah- 
which, then, is meant here ? Do they ‘make’ or ‘pervade’ ? 
In short, what is their function? These constitute the five 
■questions in Abhinavagupta’s view based on the words ca, vs 
.and api used in the text. Abhinavagupta takes both the 
■etymologies of the word Bhava as acceptable. 

No Rasa, No Drama 

And when Bharata takes up the question of Rasa, he 
declares that without Rasa, no topic of drama can ever appeal 
to the mind of the spectator. In terms of Poetics, it means, 
there can be no true or real poetry totally devoid of Rasa. 
This Rasa comes from a combination of the Vibhavas, the 
Anubhavas and the Vyabhicsribhavas. To illustrate the nature 
■or concept of Rasa, Bharata takes the analogy or example of 
;Rasa in real life. Just as flavour (w) comes from a combination 
of many spices, herbs and other substances (^ s ), so Rasa (in 
.a drama) comes from the combination of many Bhavas, For 
example, just as beverages or soups such as (six-sub¬ 
stance drinks or six-flavoured drinks) are created (Nivartante) 
■from substances like molasses, spices (Vyasjanas) and 
herbs (Osadhi), the permanent or dominant emotions attain 
the status of Rasa when they are accompained (Upagata) by 
“the various bhavas. Now as to the question: Why Is ft 
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'called Rasa? The reply is: It is called Rasa because it cam 
be savoured (Asvadyatvat). How does one savour a Rasa? 
As gourmets (men of taste) are able to savour the flavour 
of food prepared with many spices, and attain pleasure etc., 
so sensitive spectators (Sumanasah), savour the primary- 
emotions, suggested (Abhivyanjita) by the presentation or 
enactment of the Bhavas and presented with the appropriate 
modulations of the voice, movements of the body and display 
of involuntary reactions, and attain pleasure and so forth. There¬ 
fore, they are called Natyarasah (dramatic flavours ). Then, 
he quotes the two Anuvamsya verses (N. S. Vi. 35-36) which 
mean: “As gourmets savour food prepared with many tasty 
ingradients (Dravyas) and many spices, so sensitive people- 
enjoy in their minds the permanent emotions presented with 1 
different kinds of the acting or representation of (transient) 
emotions (and the presentation of their causes). This is why 
they ail (i.e., the Bhsvas) are known as Natyarassb." 

Mutual Relation between Rasa and Bhava 

In relation to the question as to whether Bhavas come- 
from Rasas or Rasas emanate from Bhavas, Bharata states: 
“Some people hold that they arise from their relation of mutual 
dependence, but this is not true. The reason is that we 
actually find that Rasas proceed from the Bhavas and not the 
other way aroundBharata's verses bearing on this point state- 
that (1) those who stage dramas should know that the Bhavas 
are so called because they give rise to (Bhsvayanti) Rasas 
that are related to the different kinds of acting. As a spicy 
flavour is created from many dravyas, so the Bhitvas aiongwith 
various types of acting create Rasas, (in literature) there is 
no Rasa without Bhava, nor any Bhava without Rasa. Their 
realization in gesture is dependent upon their relation of 
mutural dependence. As a combination of herbs and species 
will bring (Nayet) food to tastiness (Svadutam), in the same 
way Bhavas and Rasas create (Bhavayanti) each other. As a 
•tree arises from a seed, and from the tree a flower and fruit,, 
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•so all the Rasas are the roots, and on them are founded 
the Bhavas. 

“Evamete sthayibhavah rasasamjnah pratyavagantavysh" 

(N. S, VI. 42 ff). 

iBharata’s Idea of Rasa-Development 

Then Bharata explains how Rasa is developed: “Wewill 
'bring the dominant emotions to the status of Rasas". To 
■achieve this objective of showing how a dominant emotion 
•attains to the position of Rasa, Bharata first assigns the eight 
permanent primary emotions to the respective Rasas, and 
then explains in detail the nature and the apparatus of the 
-eight different Rasas in a very subtle, psychological way, 63 

Hemachandra’s High Sense of Priority 

When we read the second chapter of the Kavysnutona, 
we find that Hemachandra has accorded a very Important 
position to Rasa by devoting a whole chapter to the thread¬ 
bare as well as an in-depth discussion of the all-important 
■concept of Rasa. Indeed it speaks volumes about Hemachandra's 
ihigh sense of priority that he should not only elaborate on 
what Bharata has said in the sixth and the seventh chapters 
{as also elsewhere) on Rasa, Bhava, etc.,-in short, on the 
question of the Aesthetic Experience, but that he should also 
try to present the entire discussion of the Rasa-problem by 
reproducing long passages from the Abhinavabharati relating 
to the four main theories of Rasa, thus enabling the student 
lo know the pros and cons of the entire theory of Rasa, 
Besides, the second chapter in which this Rasa-theory is 
comprehensively treated, contains the largest number of Sutras 
{fifty nine) in the Kavyanuteana. 1 u 

The Process of Rasa-realization In a Nutshell ■ 

Hemachandra presents the idea of Rasa in a nutshell 
(II. 26) by saying that Rasa is a dominant mood (Bthaylbhsva) 
developed fully and suggested (Abhlvyaktali) by mearis Of 






Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas. We have already- 
seen in the last Sutra of the first chapter (Sutra No. 25 ? 
Rasadis’ ca) that Rasa, Bhava etc. are always suggested, they 
are never directly expressed. The Sthayibhavas are eight and 
there are eight Rasas corresponding to them. These Sthayibhavas- 
are in-born primary emotions, lying in a dormant state in every 
human being, but when they finds determinants such as women, 
etc., and garden etc,, to enhance and intensify them they 
becomes fully developed and attain to the position of Rasa. 
The Vibhavas as Excitants 

Thus the Vibhavas help the development of the Sthayibhava.. 
Between the two Vibhavas, the Alambanavibhava prompts the 
emotion to action or activates it, and forms a field of that 
emotion; a beautiful young woman, thus, becomes an Alambana 
(support) Vibhava of the emotion of love (Rati) born in the- 
mind of a young man. This emotion of Rati is surely intensi¬ 
fied by the favourableness of circumstances such as a lovely,, 
secluded place, a proper time and things Tike that. This is- 
the Uddipanavibhava which inflammates the emotion of love,. 
Now, in the course of the development of this love, several* 
(33 in all) momentary or transitory fleeting emotions such as- 
anxiety, yearning, disappointment appear and disppear, ultimately 
helping the progress of the development of the Sthayibhava 
of love until it becomes a full-fledged Rasa, exactly as small 
flickering flames go to produce a big, whole flame. Since, 
these thirty three emotions or feelings are momentary or 
short-lived, they are called unsteady i.e., Vyabhicarins or 
fleeting or momentary states i.e. the Saflcaribhavas. These- 
Bhavas are, by and large, fixed for a definite Rasa, although, 
sometimes they are common to many Rasas. 

How Rasas become Known : Anubhavas or Consequents 

Now the question is how these Rasas become known, 
because Rasa being internal emotions cannot be directly known.. 
So, we are told that when these Rasas are fully developed, 
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they are expressed by certain gestures, or they are acted out. 
These are called Anubhavas. A man in love exhibits certain 
characteristic gestures such as languid gait, vacant gaze, etc. 
These Anubhavas are found described in poetry. For instance, 
the words Gamanamalasam Sanya dpstih sariramasausthavam etc. 
in the verse of B havabhuti appearing in his Malattmadhava 
play. It is in this way that a Sthayibhava fully developed by 
means of Vibhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas, and indicated by 
Anubhavas or acting, is styled a Rasa. This Rasa is enjoyed 
or experienced by a man of taste, a connoisseur of art. 04 
The Character of the Aesthetic Experience 

In the gloss (II. 26 ff), Hemachandra explains (1) how a 
Rasa is developed, and (2) What the character of an aesthetic 
experience is or how the Rasa is enjoyed and by whom. It may 
be mentioned here that Hemachandra's explanation of Rasa- 
experience given in the gloss is nothing but a faithful 
abridgement of the view of Abhinavagupta on Rasa as 
presented in the fourth Chapter* 55 of Mammata's Kavyapraka^a 
(IV 28 ff). The paragraph means : "Rasa is the permanent mood 
or primary emotion such as love etc. developed by means of 
Vibhavas. Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas. This Rasa is of the 
nature of an experience consisting of enjoyment of It both by 
thepoetand the connoi ssour with eyes closed since it resembles 
the experience of the bliss of realizing the highest principle 
due to the fact of its power of causing an extraordinary, 
supreme joy, The aesthetic experience or Rasanubhava 
lasts only so long as the exciting, ensuing and the fleeting 
emotions last and consists chiefly of relishing by the 
responsive mind alone being made fit for enjoyment by the 
process of Universalization. The Sthayibhava is a specific 
emotion which is always present in a primary or instinctive 
form in the mind of s uch spectators (Samajikas) as are 
proficient in the art of experiencing poetic relish or emotion 
and it becomes distinctly manifested by such agencies as 
those of women etc,, and garden etc,, well-known in. Literature 
and Drama-which agencies are Bhavas by means of which 
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•the internal workings of minds such as Sthayin, Vyabhicsrin 
accompained by the fourfold acting, can be specifically 
known-and by means of ensuants or effects or acting such 
■a? side-long glances, throwing up of the hands, which enable 
the spectator to cognize and realise in a concrete way the 
special emotional states having the characteristics of permanent 
and,transient emotions and by means of the transitory emotions 
such as patience, memory, etc., called causes, effects and 
auxiliaries in the real world (but called by these names in 
poetry and drama by reason of their being endowed with the 
faculty of exciting and so forth; on this account called 
Vibhavas, Anubhsvas and Vyabhicaribhavas)-these Vibhavas 
are recognized in their universalized form, not showing any 
restriction due to either the affirmation or negation of any of 
those specific relations that are involved in such conceptions 
as ‘this is mine' or ‘this is my enemy's' or ‘this is not mine' 
or ‘this is not my enemy's’ - and, even though the said emotion 
actually subsists in the particular spectator himself, stiii by 
virtue of the generalized form in which it is presented, the 
spectator loses his separate individuality and has his 
consciousness merged in the Universal; and since the spectator 
represents the mental condition of all men of poetic sensibility, 
he apprehends the bliss of the emotion. Though this emotion 
is enjoyed in a highly universalized form, it has no existence 
apart from its apprehension." 

Rasasvada: The Source of Transcendent Charm 

This is Rasa, and thus is it realized. When the spectator 
enjoys it, Abhinavagupta adds that "It is relished in the 
came manner as a mixed beverage; and whed it is enjoyed, it 
appears as if it is vibrating before our eyes, as if it is entering 
the innermost recesses of the heart, embracing and pervading 
I our whole body and eclipsing everything else." Obviously, 
"this is the rapturous bliss of Brahman and the emotion thus 
manifested becomes the source of transcendent charm and is 
spoken of as Rasa." 
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The Extra-ordinary Nature of Rasa-Experience 

Hemachandra explains (basing his argument on Mammata's 
passage, reproduced here in part) that this Rasa is not an 
-effect, i.e., something produced (Utpadita) by Vibhsva etc., for, 
if it were an effect, it would continue to exist even after these 
•excitants and the rest cease to exist. For example, the Ghata 
being Ksrya, continues to exist even after the destruction 
■of the. Kulaladanda and other causes that operated to 
produce it. But this is not happening in the Rasa-experience, 
since Rasa lasts so long as the Vibhavsdi continue to exist. 
.Again, Rasa is not something to be made known by the 
Vibhavsdi, as it is never an accomplished entity like a Ghafa, 
Pata, etc., In actual fact, it Is only manifested or suggested 
by the Vibhavsdi and is something to be relished. It may be 
-asked :ls there anything that exists and is still neither 
(produced nor made known ? The reply is: nothing is seen to 
■exist like Rasa which is neither Karya nor JnSpya; but it is 
true that what occurs in the Rasa-experience is not seen 
anywhere else because it shows the transcendental or 
•extraordinary nature of Rasa and it does not vitiate but 
■confirms this nature of Rasa, it may be said to be an effect by 
reason of its being accomplished by relishing it; and it may 
be regarded as known or cognized in the sense that it forms 
the object of a super-physical consciousness ( ) 

which differs from perception etc. (ordinary forms of cognition) 
-and from the cognition of the imperfect yogin, which is 
independent of the ordinary means of cognition and also from 
the cognition of the perfect yogin, which is seif-centered and 
free from all touch of any other cognisable thing. The Pramffga. 
that apprehends it is not of the Nirvikalpaka (indeterminate) 
: kind, since in Rasa-realization there is a due recognition of 
the Vibhavsdi as important elements of it, nor is it Savikalpaka 
or of the determinate type, since it is merely relished as an 
extraordinary bliss and depends wholly on its own’ realization 
<{wh:ich is not true of Savikalpakajnana). Here also the fact that 
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it is neither of the two (i.e,, tifkm or 

and still it is WTO i.e., partakes the nature of both, confirms 
that its character is extraordinary or transcendental; it does, 
not vitiate this nature of Rasa. 

The Difficulty of Particular Assignment of Vibhavadi 

Now Hemachandra explains (on the basis of the 
Kavyaprakasa IV) the different Vibhavas etc. We must note that 
the excitants (Vibhavas), the ensuants (Anubhavas) and the 
accessories (Vyabhicaribhavas) are spoken of in the Rasasutra- 
in a general way because, as a rule, they are not related 
specifically to any other particular Rasa. Thus, for instance, 
the Tiger is the Vibhava of the Bhaysnakarasa as also of the- 
Vira, the Adbhuta and Raudra; the Asrupata etc., are the 
expressions or representation as well of the Karuna as of the 
Srngara and Bhaysnaka; similarly Cinta etc., are the Vyabhicarins 
of the Karuna, Srngara, Vira and Bhaysnakarasa, So particular 
assignment is difficult. So Hemachandra sets forth concrete* 
examples 66 of (1) the Vibhavas only, (2) the Anubhavas only,, 
and (3) the Vyabhicarins only. 

The Theories about the Rasa-Experience 

It has been hinted at above that there are various theories, 
regarding the enjoyment of Rasa. Of these theories, Abhinava- 
gupta puts forward four theories, including his own. In* 
connection with the interpretation of the Rasasutra of Bharata,. 
while commenting on it, Abhinavagupta, who was a champion' 
of the theories of Rasa and Dhvani, first introduces the three- 
different views of Bhatta Lol lata, Shri ^ankuka and Bhattansyakai 
on Rasanispatti or on how and where Rasa makes ite 
appearance by way of preliminaries, which incidentally represent 
a gradual development of this Rasa-theory, finally culminating 
in the up-dated version of Abhinavagupta. In actual fact, 
Hemachandra has summarized the views of Abhinavagupta 
about Rasanispatti in his gloss on the first Sotra of Chapter II, 


as given in the KsvyapraksSa. But, in order to present the 
Rasa-theory in full, he reproduces in the Viveka commentary 
the complete text of the Abhinavabharati, a commentary on 
the Natyasastra by Abhinavagupta, insofar as it relates to the 
Rasasatra in Chapter Six of the Natyasastra wherein the four 
Major views along with some other incidental opinions are fully 
presented. Thus due credit must be given to Hemachandra 
who very faithfully reproduces the relevant portion from the 
Abhinavabharati text, unlike Mammata who recapitulates the 
well-known theories in the form of critical summaries. 

The Abhinavabharati-A Great Work on Art 

Hemachandra's reproduction of the relevant portion - relating 
to the Rasasutra-involves the above mentioned four views in 
the main. This portion presented (in the viveka) on page numbers 
89 to 103 is taken from the Abhinavabharati which, along with 
the Locana constitutes the two learned commentaries written 
by Abhinavagupta with a view to explain the texts of the 
i Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana and the Natyasastra of Bharata 

respectively. These two works are "masterpieces of the Indian 
theory of aesthetics and are considered to be the best works 
f on Art of all times and places, both for their erudition, depth, 

terseness and dignity of style as well as for the lasting value 
of the profound views expounded in them." These two works 
make Abhinavagupta (990-1015 AD) not only one of the 
greatest authorities on art but, according to J, L, Masson and 
M. V. Patawardhan, the greatest original writer on Aesthetics, 
since the works are astoundlngly original. Abhinavagupta's 
Locana preceded the Abhinavabharati, and hence it forms the 
bed-rock of the theories of Rasa and Dhvani, and it furnishes 
us with truly profound insights into the many intricate 
problems of the theories of Rasa and Dhvani formulated by 
| Anandavardhana. 07 

Hemachandra Introduces Important Views on 
1 After explaining Vibhavas and Anubhavas on page 88 of 

j Viveka in terms of Bharata's couplets (N^yafestra VII. .4 A 
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VH. 5), which means that Vibhavas are so-called because 
they help make concrete meanings consisting of acting in the 
form of speech and body and Anubhavas are so-called because 
by means of them the meaning of a drama or work of art is 
rendered concrete with acting through speech and body, and 
it is possessed of Abhinaya of three types. Hemachandra 
mentions the Rasasatra and reproduces the entire Rasa- 
portion from the Abhinavabharati as set out and interpreted 
by Abhinavagupta. 15 8 We must remember that Abhinavagupta 
himself wants to thrash out the problem of Rasa and hence 
he records and explains the views of others first, not only 
by way of prima facie views (Purvapaksa) so as to comply 
with the vogue of the Sanskrit theorists, but also because the 
views are important and representative of the chief schools of 
interpretation of Rasa in vogue before his attempts to unravel 
and finally settle the issue of Rasa-experience in his own 
masterly way. 

So far as the divergent views on the interpretation of the 
Rasa-sutra of Bharatamunl are concerned, we know that 
Jagannatha has recorded twelve such views while Abhinava¬ 
gupta has discussed in his Locana commentary some of his 
predecessors' views in detail and only recorded some other 
views (Vide Locana on Dhv. Al. II. 4). However, it is well-known 
that besides Loilata, Sankuka, Bhattanayaka and Abhinavagupta, 
Dandin, too, has contributed to the discussion on Rasa and, in 
fact, Abhinavagupta has cited his views. Further, Bhatta Tauta, 
the great master of Abhinavagupta and the renowned author 
of the lost masterpiece Kavyakautuka, also helped improve the 
Rasa-theory by offering critical comments on Sankuka's views. 

The Rasa-Theories in the Abhinavabharati 

It is interesting to attempt a faithful resume of the 
different views, presented on the aesthetic experience by way 
of the interpretation of the Rasasutras by Bhatta Loilata, 
Sri Sankuka, Bhattanayaka and Abhinavagupta along with 
Hemachandra's illuminating comments. 
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Lollava's Theory of Rasa 

The Rasasutra has been explained by Bhatta Loilata 
like this : "The birth of Rasa arises out of the combination 
of the Sthayin i.e., the permanent emotions (not mentioned' 
in the Sutra) with the Vibhavas etc. Specifically, the fipqfcfs 
or the determinants are the cause of the birth of the mental 
state which constitutes the Sthayin. The consequents are not 
meant (in the Sutra) to be those that arise from the Rasas;, 
since they cannot be termed as the cause of Rasa; but, on 
the contrary, they are the consequents (Anubhavab) of the 
Bhavas or emotions in the mind only. And, as for the 
transitory emotions or moods, although they cannot exist side 
by side with the Sthayin, yet, the Sthayin is not absent, for,, 
it is in the form of a latent impression (Vasanatmata iha tasya ’ 
vivaksita). So, Rasa is simply a permanent emotion (or Sthayin 
only), intensified (Upacita or Pusta or Pariposagata) by the 
the 3fj*ps, etc. But, in an unintensified state it is 
only a Sthayin. This state is present both in the person 
represented (Anukarya, i.e., Rama) and in the actor (Anukarta 
i.e., Nata) by reason of the power of realization (Anusandhan- 
abalat). Dandin, for instance, in his verse Ratih SrAgaratam 
etc. (K. A. II 281), while dealing with Alariikaras, says j, that, 
"In association with a number of other elements, the feeling 
of Rati of love is transformed into the Erotic Sentiment (Rasa)" 
and "on reaching its peak, the feeling of anger is transformed 
into the Furious Rasa." 

Here Hemachandra remarks by way of a summary. He 
says: "The idea is: Rasa is the permanent mental state or 
emotion called Sthayin, which when produced by the j^ s 
rendered cognisable by the and intensified by the 

transitory moods or mftms is apprehended (Pratiyamanah) 
chiefly in Rama, the original character reproduced or represented 
and then in the actor (Anukarta) by virtue of the power of 
realization through acting (Tadrapats) or identification of the 
actor with the character." 







Safikuka Controverts Lollata’s and Dandin’s View 

This view is not sound, says Sri Sankuka 

1. For, without the Vibhavadi, the Sthayin i.e., the perma.. 
irient mental state or emotion cannot be known. Way ? Because 
the characteristic signs (Avagamaka) or the logical reasons 
(Lirigas) by which cognition is rendered possible, as the fir e 
within a mountain, could not be known, were there no smoke, 

2. Besides, Bharata would have explained the nature and 
scope of the Sthayin first and the Rasas only afterwards, if 
he had believed that the Sthayin becomes Rasa through ^ 
combination with Vibhavas which produce them, the Anubhavas 
which exhibit them or manifest them and the Vyabhicarins 
which intensify them. But he has not done so. On the contrary, 
he has laid down the nature and scope of Rasa at the outset! 
Moreover, why has he mentioned the same Vibhavadi .with 
the Sthayin after describing them about the Rasas already ? 
The sage indeed, at every step, is going to proclaim when 
dealing with the Rasa: ‘Atha viro nsma etc.' 69 And again, 
while describing the Sthayin he says : Utsaho nsma etc. Dynamic 
energy means Noble Nature. This is given rise to by lack of 
grief, energy, endurance, bravery, selflessness, etc. It is acted 
out by Anubhavas such as Dhairya, Tyaga, Arambha, Vaisaradya 
etc. Hence, Rasa and Sthayin are not different in meaning or 
essence. However, the Vibhavas 7 0 are extensively dealt with 
in the definition of Rasa, while in the contextof Bhava.they 
are only scantily treated of. 

The point sought to be made here is: if it were true that 
the permanent mental states exist before the Rasa, why is it 
that Bharata first dealt with Rasa (Natyasastra Chapter-VI) 
and afterwards (Chapter-VII) with the mental states? Again, 
i *f« 3 s Lollata claims, Rasa is no more than an intensified 
permanent mental state, why should Bharata have explained 
the Vibhavas of the mental state twice over, once in 
connection with it in its non-intensified state (Chapter-VII) 
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.and once again in connection with it in its intensified state 
•’(Chapter-VI) ? 

Lollata’s Explanation is Illogical 

Clearly, it is illogical to explain the causes of the same 
thing twice over, once when it is not far from its rising 
state and once when it has reached its full development (Na 
-cotpattau etc., Viveka p. 90). This is futile. Thus, if, as Lollata 
claims, Rasa is nothing but a feeling intensified, then, as 
intensity can be of many degrees, so there will be different 
grades in the Rasa realized. Again, if it is argued that only when 
the utmost intensity is reached, Rasa is then realized, in that 
•event, the division of the Comic Rasa into six varieties, given by 
Bharata (Chapter-VI) would be wrong. The six-fold comic Rasa 
is: Smita-slight smile, Hasita-smile, Vihasita-gentle laughter, 
Upahasita-Iaughter of ridicule, Apahasita-vulgar daughter, and 
Atihasita-excessive laughter. Thus every feeling would become 
subdivided into an infinity of different gradations: weak, weaker, 
weakest, indifference, etc. Moreover, in the Erotic Rasa, there 
are ten stages as mentioned by Bharata (Nstya&stra XX. vv. 
154-56): Longing (Abhilaisa), anxiety (Arthacintana), recollection 
•<Anusmfti) f enumeration of the beloved's virtues (Gunakirtana), 
distress (Udvega), raving (Vilapa), insanity (Unmada), 
■fever (Vyadhi), stupor (Jadats) and death (Mararia ), 71 Thus 
the ten stages of love would be replaced by an infinite number 
■of mental states of Rasa. If each Rasa has different grades 
according to its intensity, then there will be endless varieties 
under that Rasa and feeling alone. 72 Again, in the Rasa- 
experience what happens is contrary to what Is described by 
'Lollata, i.e., first Sthsyin exists, and when it is intensified, 
becomes Rasa. Thus the great sorrow which is most intense 
-when it arises from the Vibhava caused by separation from 
the beloved, gradually grows weaker and becomes quiet, and 
It does not intensify (Danjhyamupaiti). And, In the feelings of 
^nger, heroism and delight, a diminution is observed when 
Ihe indignation, firmness and sexual 'enjoyment is absent. So 
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Rasa is not preceded by Bhuva, i.e., the Sthsyin. But the- 
contrary is the case. The Sage Bharata has said : 

TO 7 rn etc. (Viveka, P. 91, Quote-31.) So" the 

first view arises (Prathamasya paksasyotthunam)! In our real 
life, Rasa appears from Bhiiva. 

Sri ^afikuka Submits his own interpretation 

So we submit another interpretation (says Sri Sartkuka). 

Rasa is simply a permanent state of mind, and more 
precisely, the reproduction of the permanent state of mind 
proper to the person reproduced - Rima etc., and just because 
it is a reproduction, it is called by a different word, i.e., Rasa. 
This reproduced mental state is perceived by means of three 
kinds of elements, viz., causes, here called Vibhavas, effects, 
i.e., the Anubhavas and accompanying elements, i.e,, the 

Vyabhicarins, and though these Vibhiivsdis are unreal and 
artificial since they are brought into existence by means of 
conscious efforts of actors, yet they are not believed to be so. 
This permanent state is inferred by the characteristic signs. 
This is the sense of Sarayogad in the Rasasutra, i.e, 

Gamyagamakabhavarnpud. The Vibhavas can be enjoyed through 
the power of poetry (Vastusaundaryabalat i.e. Anusandhifnabalst), 
the through the skill of the actor, and the 

Vyabhicarins through the actor's ability to present his own 

artificial consequents. In fact, the permanent state can be 
ascertained only indirectly, through an inferential process. 
But, the !%p$r, are realized directly, That is why the word 
Sthayin is not mentioned in;the Sutra. Thus the Sthsyin 
cannot be realized even through Anusandhanabala or power of 
poetry, but only inferred. But since they have the capacity to 
be enjoyed through power of visualization, this inference is 
different from another inference. These Sthsyins are not at 
all present in the actor, still they are enjoyed through skillful 
imitation as in the verse Seyaiii mamangesu etc., and Daivadaham- 
adya etc. realistically. Herein the Vibhavas, Anubhavas .and 
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Vyabhicarins are realized through the power of poetry, skiiD 
of acting and through the ability to represent the artificial 
consequents. But the Sthayin cannot be realized even through 
power of poetry. The words ‘delight’, 'sorrow', etc., (as It is 
to be expected from expressive words) are only able to turn 
the feeling of delight etc. to which they refer into an expressed 
thing, but they are not able to communicate (Avagamayanti) it 
in its fullness, as if they were forms of verbal representation 
(Vacikabhinaya). For, verbal representation does not consist 
merely in words, but rather in what effect the words 
produce; in the same way, Aiigikabhinaya does not consist 
merely in the movement of the limbs, but in the effect that 
this movement produces. In the verse Vivrddhatmapi etc. and 
in Soke krtostambhastatha etc. 73 the feeling of sorrow is not 
represented but only verbally expressed. But the verse 'Bhati 
patito... me vapusi' (158), represents its own sense side by side 
with expressing its own sense; and thus avoids mere verbal 
expression; the Sthayibhsva of Rati present in Udayana causes 
pleasure. Representation indeed is nothing but a power of 
communication different from the power of verbal expression. 
It is for this reason that the Sage Bharata did not include the 
word Sthayin in the Sutra, not even in a different grammatical 
case, i.e., in the genitive case. Thus the Erotic Rasa is a 
mental state of love imitated. According to Bharata the erotic 
and the pathetic Rasas are born (prabhava) of the sentiments 
of love or sorrow respectively; while instead the other Rasas 
are made up of them (atmaka). Thus what the Sage has said 
(that Rasas are made up of. the Sthayin and are born of them) 
is quite appropriate too. 

Hemachandra Quotes Dharmakirti's Verse 

Further, it is found that even mistaken cognition is 
sometimes not without causal efficiency (Arfhakriya), To 
corroborate this dictum, Hemachandra quotes here a famous 
couplet of Dharmakirti, P. V. II. 57. 7 * Between two people 
approaching two lights, the one produced by a jewel, and the 
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other by a lamp (without knowing) with the idea that it is a 
jewel, there exists a difference in respect of causa! efficiency, 
but not a difference of mistaken cognition. (Causal efficiency, 
the capacity to produce effects is the basic criterion of every 
form of right cognition, and, therefore, of the real existence 
of a thing). Thus mirage provides an example of a mistaken 
cognition, but the present case is one of exception, for, here 
the mistaken perception allows the observing man to find a 
jewel which is real. Thus, here there is no delusion like in a 
imirage, and it is a source of right knowledge. 

The point that sankuka drives at is that when a mistaken 
cognition is capable of causal efficiency, there is all the more 
(possibility for a reproduced cognition, i.e., the Rasa-cognition, 

■to be capable of causal efficiency. In other words, even 
though Rasa is Anukaranatmaka and Anumita, the spectator is 
not deluded by it, but finds in the spectacle a fulfilment of 
his desires. 

Besides, here there is none of the following perceptions: 

{a) The actor is really happy; (b) Rama is really that happy man; 

(c) That man Is not happy; (d) Is this man Rsma or not? 
and (e) This is similar to Rama - but rather the perception is 
"This is that Rama who was happy" or "This Is Rama." Like 
the experience one has when observing a horse or a bull 
.in a picture, the above mentioned perception is neither valid 
•perception, nor error, nor doubt, nor similitude. As it is said: 

"What kind of an argument could disprove an experience 
•evidentin and by itself-an experience in which, it being devoid 
of any contradictory idea, one cannot distinguish any error ?" ! 

{■ 

Abhinavagupta, following his master Tota, criticises 
the theory of Reproduction or Imitation held by Sankuka, 

Bhatta Tota holds that this theory is without any Intrinsic 
worth and is unable to withstand a close scrutiny. We ask: 

(1) Is it from the point of view of the spectator’s perception or 


t(2) that of the actor or (3) that of the critics who analyse the 
■real nature of the dramatic representation that you claim, Rasa 
has the nature of a reproduction or imitation ? (As it is said; 
i|t is the critics who analyse in this way), or (4) Finally 
.according to Bharata's opinion ? 

The first alternative cannot be maintained, for reproduction 
vis only something perceived by means of cognition, as in the 
•case of a person drinking some milk only, saying "in this 
'.manner, so-and-so drank wine". In this case, the action of 
milk-drinking reproduces the action of wine-drinking. But here, 
in the case of the actor what is it that is perceived in him 
that seems to be a reproduction of some feeling, say, of love ? 
This baffles us. 

The actor's body, his headwear or turban, his horripilations, 
his faltering words, the raising of his arms, the waving of 
them, his frowns, his expressive glances and so on, surely 
■cannot be regarded as the reproduction of the permanent 
emotion or mental state of love, which is a feeling. These 
being insentient, being perceived by different sense-organs 
and having different substrata are thus quite different from 
feelings. Consciousness of a reproduction requires perception 
of the original and the Imitation thereof; but none has ever 
before perceived the love of Rsma, the original character. 
'Hence the contention that the actor is reproducing Rama is 
■dismissed as mere prattle, 

If it is argued that the Erotic Rasa, the reproduction of 
;Rati, is simply the feeling of the actor that, when perceived 
by the spectators appears to them in this very form, we do not 
agree with this argument; for when perceived, tell us, what 
does this feeling consist of? It may be contended that the 
actor’s feeling appears to the spectators to consist of just 
those characteristic signs - tos such as women, etc., or 
effects such as side-long glances, etc,, such as 

-contentment, etc., which serve to render perceptible an ordinary 
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feeling. Good, if what you say is true; then the feeling of the*- 
actor would be perceived simply in the form of delight (i.e.,/ 
there would be a perception of ordinary nature, not aesthetic: 
cognition). Thus your argument for a reproduction of delight: 
falls flat. If you say that the are real in the reproduced' 
characters and here in the actor unreal, then let it be so but even, 
if these are not the real fqqjqs, and 
of the feeling of the actor, even if they are moulded solely by ; 

the power of the poem, the skill of the actor and so forth, 
and are thus artificial, are they perceived by the spectators as 
artificial or are they perceived as real ? If they are perceived' 
as artificial, how can the feeling of love be perceived through, v 
them ? If you say that it is for this reason that what is j 

perceived is not love, but a reproduction of love, this answer, j 

we say, shows your dull-mindedness. For, it is proper to hold; j 

that a thing different from the usual one can be inferred from ! 

more apparently similar effects, only if the effect from which 
it is inferred is really derived from a different cause and is. 
recognized as such by a man of experience (Susiksitaih). But 
an unexperienced man can infer from them the usual cause only. 

From some particular scorpions, for instance, it is reasonable to - j 

infer that their cause is cow-dung; and the inference from them.' ^ 

of another scorpion as their cause is a false cognition. j 

Hemachandra Intervenes 

Here Hemachandra intervenes (Viveka p. 94, II. 14 - 19 } 
to explain Bhatta Tofa’s argument. The upshot is that the 
well-known cause in the form of the feeling of love is not the 
same thing as the imitation of love, If the consequences are' 
caused by this Rati, and are cognized by men of experience - 
to be so, then the inference of the imitated Rati would stand’ ’f ^ 
scrutiny. But since it is clearly not the case, how then can. 
the imitation of Rati stand ? And if an inexperienced man* 
infers such an imitated Rati, then it is clearly a case of a* 

-false cognition. 


And when the cognition of the logical reason - e.g. smoke - 
Is erroneous, the inference based on that logical reason will 
be invalid itself. The inference from mist, taken as smoke, of a 
'reproduction or imitation of fire, is surely unsound. For, a veil 
of mist, which is an imitation of smoke and is recognized as 
such, does not legitimize the inference of a heap of red roses, 
viz,, something that reproduces fire. 

The Theory of Imitation is Vain 

It may be argued that eventhough the actor is not angry 
himself, yet he seems angry, True, he resembles a man who 
is angry. This is resemblance and it is due to a contraction 
of eye-brows etc., and is like the resemblance between a real 
■ox and another ox-like creature due to the shape of the muzzles 
■etc. In this case, there is no imitation involved. Again, the 
■spectators are not aware of this resemblance, (They are unaware 
of any resemblance between the actor and the original character, 
but are aware only of the fact that the actor is in a certain 
state of consciousness which is also shared by them). The 
spectators' perception of the actor is with his mental state, 
Therefore, the theory of imitation or reproduction is after all a 
vain theory. 

To say that the audience has the perception - "That is 
Rama", is not correct. For, if this perception, divested of 
every doubt during the play is not stultified later on by some 
subsequent cognition which invalidates it, why is it not a 
true cognition ? And, if it is stultified, why is it not a false 
cognition ? In fact, even when no invalidating cognition 
■appears, it will be always a type of false cognition. (According 
to Saakuka, the aesthetic experience consists of an imitation; 
thus he implicitly admits that it is unreal.) Thus Saiikuka's 
■contention that this is an experience in which, since It is 
•devoid of any contradictory idea, one cannot distinguish any 
-error, is untrue, Again, the same perception, ‘This is Rsma' r 
is had in other actors also and hence of Rama, we have only" 
fvis universal aspect. To say that the Vibhavas can be* 
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recognized through the power of poetry : it is difficult to 
explain it In fact, the actor does not have the perception* 

'Sita is mine’ as in real life. That is to say, the causes in- 
real life are not to be confused with the foqpjs in a poem. 

For, the actor does not have the perception that the Vibhavas- 
from a part of his real life, It is argued that this is the 
meaning of the word 'realization', i.e., that this is how the 
feptflcfS are made perceptible to the spectators; then we say- 
that there ought to be a realization of the permanent mood. 

The fact of the matter is that the perception of the actor is: 
primarily and chiefly concerned with this and is presented in 
the form of: “This man is in this (emotional) state.”' 

(a^-rRSS^f P- 305 )■ So thesis of Sankuka. 

that from the point of view of the spectator, the imitation of 
the permanent state is Rasa, is untenable, 

The actor does not believe that he is reproducing Rama: 
or his feeling, For a reproduction, that is, a production of action, 
similar (Sadrsakaranam) to those of someone whose nature- 
we have never before perceived, is not possible (since every 
imitation presupposes a previous perception), Now, if it is 
maintained that the meaning of the term imitation is after¬ 
production (Pascatkarariam), such imitation, we say, would 
extend to ordinary life also (because such imitation is common- 
in life), Perhaps it will be urged that the actor does not 
reproduce a specific person, but has only this notion; “I am- 
reproducing the sorrow of some noble man”. But, by what is 
this reproduction effected ? This is the problem. Not by sorrow t 

which is absent in actor. Not by tears etc, for they are of 
another nature - i.e., they are not mental or spiritual, You may 
argue that the perception, ‘‘I am reproducing the srgsps of f 

the sorrow of a noble person” occurs in the actor. But which- | 

| noble person ? For, no person can be thought of without a 
Clear-cut idea Ffcd ), If you say that the actor is 

reproducing a person who should have wept like this, then- 
his personality also intervenes, so that the relation of 


Anukarya - Anukarts disappears, Besides the actor is not aware , 
of carrying out any reproduction or imitation. The actor's 
performance, in fact, takes place only through three causes : 
his skill in acting, his memory of his ownfws and the : 
consent of his heart, aroused by the state of generality of the 
feelings; and in virtue of this, he displays the corresponding 
consequents and reads the poem with suitable accompanying 
intonations (Kakil) of voice. So, he is conscious of this only, 
and not of reproducing someone. Indeed, reproduction of the 
deeds of Rama is different from the reproduction of the attire- 
of the beloved person. (For, imitation of the gestures of the 
beloved by a person deeply in love is not the aesthetic act.) 

Also, the theory of reproduction cannot be maintained 
from the point of the view of the nature of things (Vastuvrtta);; 
for, it is impossible that a thing of which one is not conscious,, 
has a real nature, 

Nor did the sage (srcagft) ever say (in his text) that 
Rasa is the reproduction of a permanent mental state 
(Sthayyanukaranam rasa iti). 

Some other Theories (Viveka p. 95 : Yaccocyate-) 

To say “The pigments - orpiment, etc,-surely compose a 
cow, etc,” : now, if the word 'compose' (Samyujyamana), is 
understood in the sense of 'manifest 1 ’(Abhivyajyantena), then- 
it is wrong, For, we cannot say that minium etc, manifest a 1 
real cow like the one which might be manifested by a lamp 
etc. All they do is to produce (Nivartyate) a particular- 
aggregate (Samaha) similar to it (cow). The only object of 
thefimage 'It is like a cow’ is simply this minium, etc,,;; 
applied so as to constitute a particular arrangement similar to 
the arrangement of the limbs of a cow. In the case of the 
aggregate of the f%P(8 etc., the situation is different: this, 
cannot be perceived as similar to love. Hence the thesis that* 
Rasa is the reproduction of the emotional state is untenable i; 
"Tasmst bhavanukaraijam rasa jtyasat.” ' ! <v , 



The Ssmkhya View of Rasa 7S 

As for those, affiliated with the Samkhya view-point, who 
maintain that Rasa, which is made up of pleasure and pain, 
is nothing but an external combination (Samagri) of various 
elements-a combination possessing the power of generating 
pleasure and pain; and who hold that the determinants take 
the place of petals (external things or Upadanabhuta, i.e., 
they are not psychic states) and the consequents and the 
•transitory mental states act to garnish it (i.e,, these two 
are also external), while, the permanent mental states, made 
up of pleasure and pain, are born of that ar| d are 
internal (Antarah). Thus the thesis is put forward that 
expressions such as “We shall bring to the state of Rasa the 
permanent mental state" etc. must be understood metaphori¬ 
cally, but they know that these contradict Bharata's text and 
we are thus saved from looking for errors by their unsound 
statement. What to tell these people ? We had better state the 
other hypothesis arising out of this difficult problem, viz. the 
nature of aesthetic perception. 

Rasa is Neither Perceived, Nor Produced, Nor Manifested : 
Bhattanayaka's View 

Bhattanayaka says that Rasa is neither perceived nor 
produced, nor manifested : Wt d for, if 

it were perceived by the spectator as really present in himself, 
then in the Pathetic (m) Rasa, he would necessarily 
experience pain. Again, such a perception does not stand to 
reason, because Sita etc., does not play the role of a fSf^rrsr 
(with reference to the spectator); because no memory of his 
own beloved person does arise in the spectator's mind 
f (while he watches Sita); because the representation of 
deities etc., cannot logically arouse in the spectator the state 
of generality (Sadhsranikarana) required for the aesthetic 
experience; because Samudrollanghana etc. are extraordinary 
^exploits and thus fall short of (generality). 
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Further, it is not possible to say that what occurs is 
■simply the memory of Rama, as endowed with such-and-such 
quality, viz., heroism, etc., insofar as the spectator has had no 
such previous experience. Moreover, even if it be said that he 
'is perceived through verabl testimony (^) } inference 
(), etc., logically there cannot be any occurrence of 
Rasa in the audience just as it is not aroused by a thing 
perceived through direct knowledge. (To put it plainly, if Rasa 
could arise from a simple inference, it should arise from a 
direct perception also.) For, on the appearance of a pair of 
lovers united together, the mind of anyone present is subject 
to conflicting feelings (-shame, disgust, envy, etc.,) and we 
surely cannot say that the onlooker in such a scene is in a 
state of Rasa! If it be supposed that Rasa is perceived as 
present in a third party, the spectator should be in a state of 
indifference. So it is not possible to suppose that Rasa can 
be perceived-either as direct experience or in the form of 
memory. The same drawback can be shown in the theory that 
maintains that Rasa is produced. If it is assumed that Rasa 
first exists in a potential form (?rfq^q?fo) ar) d is later 
manifested, then the must necessarily iliuminate it 
■gradually. Besides, the difficulties already faced would recur: 
■Is Rasa manifested as really present in our own self or as 
present in a third person ? 

Bhattanayaka’s Theory of Aesthetic Enjoyment 

Therefore, we expound thus: Rasa is revealed (Bhavyamana) 
by a special power assumed by words in poetry and drama, 
the power of revelation (toi), different from Denotation 
consisting of the action of Generalizing the f^T^, This power 
has the faculty of suppressing the thick layer of mental stupor 
•( %) occupying our own ? consciousness; in poetry, it is 
characterized by the absence of blemishs (%) and the presence 
•of qualities (p)and ornaments (a^pr). 76 injdrama by four 
'kinds of representation. Rasa, revealed by this power, is then 
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enjoyed (gafl) with a kind of enjoyment () 5 different from* 
direct experience, memory, etc. This enjoyment (Bhoga) by- 
virtue of the different forms of contact (Anuvedha) between 
Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas (which are mingled and obstruct 
the light of the seif ) is consisting of the states of fluidity 
(|fcE),enlargement(f^) and expansion ) } js characteri¬ 
zed by a resting (ftgrfa) on one’s own consciousness 
which due to the emergent state of Sattva, is pervaded by 
beautitude ( arR^) and light and is similar to the¬ 
tasting of the Supreme Brahman. 78 

Abhinavagupta Reviews Bhattanayaka’s Theory 

Bhattansyaka has said : Abhidha, Bhavana and Bhogikrtr 
are the three powers (in Rasa-experience) and word, sense- 
and ornaments belong to Abhidha; the group of Rasas such, 
as SrAgara etc. is revealed by Bhavana and is enjoyed by 
an aesthete through the power of Bhogikrti. (Viveka pp. 96-97, 
Quote-34). 

We agree with Bhattansyaka as far as the defect in the- 
views of Lollata and others are concerned. But so far as the 
power of Bhoga is concerned, we do not know what kind 
of enjoyment, distinguishable from perception, etc., can exist 
in the world. If, as you contend, it is tasting (Rasana), we 
say, that this too is a perception, and is only called by another 
name on account of the particular means (Upay'a) by which it' 
is called into existence. The same thing happens in the case 
of direct perception (Darsana), reasoning (Anumsna), the- 
revealed word (Sruti), analogy (Upamiti), intuition (Pratibhana), 
etc,, each of which takes a different name. Besides, if we do not: 
. admit that Rasa is produced or manifested, we shall be forced' 
I to conclude that it is either eternal or non-existent, no third’ 

! possibility exists. Again, the existence of an unperceived thing' 
cannot be affirmed. The supporters of Bhattansyaka may perhaps 
say that the perception of Rasa is just what they call the* 
power of bringing about enjoyment (Bhogikarana) - consisting. 


in the states of fluidity (Druti, VistSra etc.). Very well, then~ 
but it is impossible that it should 'Consist solely in these- 
three states. For, these exist just as many forms of perception — 
whose nature, in your view, lies in this very power of bringing 
about fruition consisting of a relish, as there are kinds of Rasa. 
Besides, the constituent elements, Sattva etc. can be seen set 
out in an infinite number of different ways: one may predominate 
at one time and another at another. Thus it is absurd to limit: 
the forms of relish to only three. 

However, if the word revelation (vjfSR[)in 

f| (Viveka 97), Rasas like Smgara etc., are revealed 
by the power' of revelation, is used in the sense of the poem- 
becoming the matter of perception, which consists of a tasting, 
made up of gustation, and which is generated by the 
it may be accepted without any reservation. 70 This view is 
agreeable to Abhinavagupta. 80 And as to what is stated in the 
verse wh etc - (Quotation-35), (Just as in scriptures 

etc,, owing to identity and contact with the result or aim; 
so also Vakyartha itself is termed as Srngara and other Rasas.),, 
your view is entirely our own, 81 

Abhinavagupta's View of Rasa 

Let us now state the correct nature of Rasa, devoid of : 
previous errors. It has already been stated by the Sage (Bharata) 
and we can add nothing new, For, the Sage has declared (in 
the Natyasastra) ^'4^ W I (Viveka, p. 97, Quote-36) 

i.e., The mental states are called Bhavas because they bring 
into existence ( Bhav) the ultimate aims of the poem, i.e., Rasa. 
Hemachandra 82 explains Kavyartha in the same way, He says, 
since Padartha and Vakyartha culminate in Rasas only, so due- 
to extra ordinariness and importance, the Artha of a Ksvya or 
the first aim of a poem is Rasa. And thus Kavyartha means Rasa, 
as Rasa is the principal aim of a poem, not the expressed sense. 
So Rasa is simply the aim of poetry. The nonmention of the 
Rasa, Bhava, etc., by words express!ng them is already explained. 





Thus, Ksvyartha is Rasa, and the Sthayin and Vyabhicarin - 
permanent and transitory mental states that bring them into 
existence are called Bhavas, It is really through the cluster 
of Sthayin and .Vyabhlcarto that the supra-mundane Rasa, 
•whose nature is to be enjoyed, is brought about or turned out 
or manifested. First of all, the Sthayin, etc., are cognized, 
and,then in a general way, Rasa is tasted, Therefore, being 
recognised or realized by cognition first, Sthayin etc,, are 
said to be producers or revealers of Rasa which is relished 
at a later stage. So it is settled that Rasa is the aim of the 
poem. To explain : In the verse sjr^tor. wm etc., (Samba 
■regained his health when he praised the Sun God, etc,), there 
occurs at first the perception of its literal sense, and then, 
undoubtedly, arises in the mind of the perceiving subject, a 
perception which eliminates (r^Vi ) the temporal data, etc., 
assumed by the sentence in question, This perception is 
presented in the form of: “Whoever praises the Sun regains 
his health; so I too will praise the Sun to be free from 
■disease.” 83 Similarly from the words of a poem the appreciative 
reader has an extra or additional perception, 84 
The Aesthetic Perception is Unique 

In such a qualified person, on hearing the verse 
•Grivsbhangabhiramam etc,, (from the play, Sakuntalam I. 2), 
there appears immediately after the perception of their literal 
sense, a perception of a different order, an inner perception, 
■consisting in a direct experience which completely eliminates 
the temporal distinction, etc,, possessed by the sentences, 
Besides the young deer etc, which appears in the perception 
(##) is without its particularity (f#r) and at the same 
Time, the actor, who (acting the deer) frightens the spectators, 
phowing to be afraid, is unreal. Thus, what appears is simply 
Tear-fear in itself uncircumscribed by time, space, etc, This 
perception of fear is of a different order from the ordinary, 
perceptions : T am afraid; he-my enemy, my friend, anybody 
iSs afraid”; for these are necessarily affected by the appearance 
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of fresh mental movements (of shunning eta), consisting of 
pleasure, pain, etc,, and just for these reasons are full of 
obstacles (f^q), 

The sensation of the fear referred to above, on the contrary,, 
is a matter of cognition by a perception devoid of obstacles 
(rRr), and may be said to enter directly into our hearts, to 
dance before our eyes : this is the Terrible Rasa, In such a. 
fear, one’s own self is neither completely immersed, nor iri a 
state of particular emergence, and the same thing happens 
with the other selves, As a result of this, the state of 
generality involved is not limited '(pftftcf ), but extended 
() as happens at the moment in which is formed the idea 
of the invariable concomittance (Vyapti) between smoke and’ 
fire or, in fact, between trembling and fear, Therefore this idea 
to be confronted with a real experience is nourished by the 
combination of In this combination, indeed-in that the 
real limiting causes (Niyamahetu) - time, place, the particularized 1 ' 
cognizing subject etc,, on one side, and those afforded by 
the poem on the other, neutralize each other and then 
completely disappear-the above stated state of generality is 
readily nourished; so that by virtue of the very uniformity 
(Ekaghanata) 85 of the spectators' perception, it being so 
nourished, readily nourishes the Rasa in all of them, and this 
occurs because the latent impressions of their minds harmo¬ 
nize with each other, the minds being varied by beglnning-less,. 
latent impressions. 

The Conception of TTOC 

This form of consciousness without obstacles is called 5 
‘Camatkara’ and the physical effects of it, U, trembling, 
horripilation, joyful motions of limbs etc,, are also Camatkara',, 
as In the Prakrit verse (Viveka-159) ^ ft $ ^ etc! 

etc. which means: “Vi^u is still' 
today in a state of camatkara etc." 8 6 Indeed camatkara may be- 
likewise defined as an immersion in an enjoyment (BhogsveSa) 
which can never satiate and is uninterrupted. The wordi 
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-camatkara, really speaking, properly means the action being 
•done by a tasting or enjoying subject (Camatah karanam); in 
other words, by the enjoying subject, he who is immersed 
in the vibration (Spanda) of a marvellous enjoyment 
i(Adbhutabhoga). It may be thought of either as a form of 
mental cognition (WWf) consisting of direct experience, 
or of imagination im), or of remembrance (*#) which 
nevertheless is manifested in a direct manner to its ordinary 
nature. As Kalidasa says in Ramyani viksya etc. (wf, v.2 ), 
there is a disquiet in the mind of a happy man on seeing 
beautiful objects etc., and he remembers in his inner soul, 
though vaguely, association of former births deeply implanted 
in him. In any case, it is a form of perception-in which what 
appears (is just a feeling, for example) love, consisting of a 
tasting. (In other words, a perception characterized by the 
presence of a generalized feeling, (love, anger, etc.). For this 
reason, i.e., because it is not conditioned by further 
specifications, this perception is apt to become the object of 
relish and, for that reason, it is neither a form of ordinary 
cognition, nor is it erroneous, nor ineffable, nor like ordinary 
perception (i.e., reproduction of it, in Sankuka's language), 
nor does it consist of super-imposition (as when wrong 
knowledge follows after the right one is vitiated). We may 
call it a state of intensification to indicate that it is not 
limited by space etc.; call it a reproduction to mean that it is 
a production that repeats the feelings (an operation that 
temporally follows the feelings); and, call it a combination 
(fawrfr') of different elements in the sense of the 
yijnanavada (or the idealistic Buddhism according to which 
everything that exists is pure consciousness or perception). 
Rasa is, in any case, simply and solely a mental state which 
is the matter of cognition on the part of a perception without 
obstacles and consisting in relish. 

The elements which eliminate the obstacles (Vighnas) are 
the determinants, etc. Also, in the day to day world, the 


-different terms (Immersion), m (relish), 

(tasting), ^ (enjoyment), (accomplishment), ^ 

(laysis), fqsjrfo (rest), etc. mean only a (form of) consciousness 
-completely free from any obstacles whatsoever. 

There are seven obstacles to this perception. They are: 
(1) the unsuitability, i.e., the lack of verisimilitude (^p^. 

<2) the immersion in temporal and spatial determinations 
perceived as exclusively one's own or exclusively those of 
another (). 

*( 3 ) the fact of being at the mercy of our own sensations of 
pleasure, etc. (), 

(4) the defective condition of the means of perception 

'(5) the lack of evidence (). 

(6) the lack of some predominant factor () } and 

(7) the presence of doubt (wta ). 

The Seven Barrirers: How to Overcome Them ? 

1. The first obstacle or barrier to the realization of Rasa 
consists in the lack of adequate realization of the probability 
-or the reasonableness of things. In,fact, if one is not convinced 
of the likelihood or Verisimilitude of the things presented, he 
cannot obviously immerse his consciousness in them, so that 
no rest in them can take place, i.e., they cannot engage his 
all-absorbing attention. This is the first barrier to be crossed 
•or eliminated, and the means by which it is achieved is the 
consent of the heart which takes place at the view of ordinary 
events; for, an event of ordinary character finds more ready 
response in the spectator's heart. When extraordinary incidents 
have to be portrayed, it is necessary to choose great heroes 
like Rama, etc., who, by our deep-rooted belief in them, Inspire 
our confidence in their superior capacity to undertake Impossible 
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feats. That is way in dramatic compositions, whose;aim -iSithp* 
learning and teaching of deeds transcending the ordinary life, 
and which have a lofty moral purpose, the plot and th&, 
characters are always drawn from the Epics and well-known, 
tradition This makes the works appealing. 

However, this requirement is absent in the case of farces. 

( VR&tifc ). ; ■ f ■) 

2. The second barrier (FFf) is the presence of certain 
individualistic or distinctive features of time and place whictv 
enable the spectator or connoisseur to sever himself from the' 
objects described. When the spectator is at the mercy of the 
tasting of pleasures, pains, etc., inhering in his own person, 
the second obstacle or barrier surely arises. This obstacle- 
consists in the appearance of other forms of consciousness, 
due variously to the fear of being abandoned by the sensation 
of pleasure, etc., to the worry about their preservation, to have 
a desire to procure other similar sensations, to think of getting) 
rid of them, give them open expression, hide them, etc., Even 
when someone perceives pleasure, pain, etc., as inhering 
exclusively in other persons, other forms of consciousness, 
inevitably arise in him (pleasure, pain, stupor, indifference, 

etc.) which obviously constitute an obstacle. 

The Natyadharmi-Means of Eliminating the Obstacles 

The means by which this obstacle can be eliminated are the- 
Natyadharmts 8 7 or the theatrical conventions, which include- 
a number of things not to be found in ordinary life, as for 
example, the zones (Kaksya) dividing the pavilion (Mandapa), 
the stage (Rangapitha), the various types of costumes, the- 
various dialects (Bhasas) used, etc.; and, what is more, the 
different dresses of the actors, the headwear, etc., by which 
they hide their true identity. The various theatrical devices 
such as the Purvaradga, the prologue etc. are employed' 
for this reason only. The presence of the above devices 
and improvisations eliminates the perception ; this particular 
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individual in the particular place at the particular moment 
feels pain, pleasure, etc. This elimination takes place insofar 
as in the theatrical performance there is, on the one hand, 
the negation of the real being of the actor, and on the other-’ 
since the spectator’s consciousness does not rest entirely 
on the represented images-there is no rest on the real 
being of the super-imposed personage (i.e., the character 
of Riima etc. who is super-imposed upon the real being of 
the actor); so that, ultimately, there is a negation both of the 
real being of the actor and that of the character he is playing. 
The Sage (Bharata) has dealt with all this in connection with 
Rasa-realization to ensure universalization of feelings. In other 
words, the devices help to promote the gustation of Rasa 
(W^ir) through the state of generality produced. 

3. The third obstacle lies in the undue assertion of seif- 
regarding emotions. How can anyone who is overpowered by 
his own happiness or sorrow concentrate on something else ? 
To overcome this barrier, various means such as music, vocal 
and instrumental, well-decorated halls, well-accomplished 
ladies, are employed so that, on account of a state of generality, 
these are aesthetic objects enjoyed by all the spectators and 
possess such a charming power (Uparafija) that even an 
unesthetic person (Ahrdaya) reaches limpidity of heart and is 
forced to vibrate in response (becomes ‘possessed of heart’). 

4. If the means of perception are absent, perception itself 
will also naturally be absent We require eyes, ears, etc,, for 
immediate and adequate realization of any data presented to 
us; if they are absent, how can we be sure of the correctness 
of our knowledge ? So, It is the fourth obstacle not to possess 
sound senses of perception: 

5. The fifth barrier also arises from or absence 
of clarity or perspicuity, Even where there is clear and 
unmistakable verbal testimony and inference so as to evoke 
an evident perception, perception, however, does not rest 
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in them, because there is in it the expectancy of the certainty 
proper to direct experience which consists in an evident 
perception. For, as Vstsyayana has said (Nyayasatra - Bhasya 

1,1.3) ^ WWW-"All valid knowledge depends 

upon direct experience." It is quite well-known that a thing 
which has been directly perceived, cannot be proved to be 
otherwise by a number of inferences and verbal testimonies. 
In cases like the fire-brand, our knowledge is disproved by a 
more powerful perception. To remove this obstacle (as well 
as the third one) we use in dramatic representation something 
that is different from the inference and verbal testimony and 
that is almost equal to perception itself, viz., Abhinaya, 
Nstyadharmi, Vrtti and Pravrtti (the last two - Vrtti and Pravrtti 
are dealt with in the 20 th and 12 th chapters of the Natyasistra), 
These forms are the traditionally consecrated modes of repre¬ 
sentation, viz., acting, the styles (Vrtti), the local usages 
(Pravrtti) and the realistic representation (Lokadharmi). 88 
'Representation is indeed a different operation from that of 
inference and verbal testimony; and, it is equal to direct 
perception. This helps overcome the obstacle of 

6. The sixth obstacle jamw) arises from, the absence of 
some element as the dominant factor. The human mind does 
not rest contented with the cognition of subordinate things, 
but it runs towards the predominant thing. In the same way, 
the Vibhavas, the Anubhavas and the Vyabhicsribhavas, which 
help develop something else (Rasa), are certainly subordinate, 
■and these are not realized with a sense of satisfaction, but 
only the Sthayibhavas which are dominant emotional moods 
.and to develop which the Vibhavadi strive. The Sthayins are 
dominant (and not Vyabhicarins) because they are the emotional 
moods or impulses which alone are directly connected with 
the aims or ends or goals (Purusarthas) of the life and are 
dominant. Rati is associated with Kama, and also with Dharma 
and Artha; Krodha is connected with Artha, Utsaha or fortitude; 
and energy with Kama and all varieties of Dharma, etc.; and 


Sama or quietism born of the knowledge of sacred lore with 
'final liberation or Moksa, the highest goal of life. Thus these 
•emotional moods are Pradhana or more important, 

Although these different Rasas display mutual dependence 
-or subordinateness (in this that while one Rasa is dominant 
the others are subservient to it), yet, each of these Rasas is 
•dominant in a play that principally portrays it. (Hence they all 
-become principal Rasas in different types of plays (Rupakas). 
And, as a matter of fact, they even hold away in varying 
measures in the same play, indeed, in ordinary life also, women, 
■even when they are immersed in the compact ( ) gustation 

«(Carvana) of the form of consciousness called sorrow, find 
rest in their own heart, for this very sorrow consists of, and 
is animated by, a rest without obstacles. (This refers to the 
experience of love by women, who find in the pain of biting, 
scratching, etc., by their lovers, the fulfilment or the realization 
■of all their desire, and they enjoy this to the exclusion of 
•everything else.) Pain, thus, is simply and solely an absence 
of rest. This is why the disciples of Kapiia (The Sahkhya 
theorists) say, to explain the acting of Rajas, that the sou! of 
pain is mobility (Cancalya) (), All the Rasas, thus, 
•consist of beautitude. But some of them, on account of the 
objects by which they are coloured (i.e., the Vibhavadi), are 
not free from a certain touch of bitterness; this appears in. the 
Heroic Rasa. For, it consists of, and is animated by, precisely 
the firm endurance of misfortunes. 

Thus Rati etc, are pre-eminent (Pradhana). Hasa etc. on 
the other hand, also occupy a pre-eminent position owing to the 
Tact that their determinants are easily accessible to all types 
of people and so they possess an extremely high power of 
winning the heart (gq^q), However, laughter, etc,, are 
mostly met with in people of inferior nature. All low-class people 
laugh, grieve, are afraid, despise others and are astonished 
.at the slightest refined expression. Even these depend on 
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Rati etc., and as such serve the JJWTS i.e,, the goals of life. 

The mental states of permanent nature are solely these (nine), 

A refutation of the subordinate elements has been made by 
Bharata, the Sage, also through the description of the- 
permanent sentiments, by the words: | 

(Natyasastra 6.50 ft) i.e., we shall now bring the permanent: 

sentiments to the state of Rasas. (Here Bharata implies that 

only the Sthayibhavas and not the Vibhavadi are brought to- p 

the state of Rasa,) This description is based on the definition. 

of the general marks and concerns of the particular ones. 

7. The last or seventh barrier or obstacle is doubt in- 
general (tfTOfJTi ). The Vibhavas, the Anubhavas and the ^ 

Vyabhicaribhiivas are not severally related to any specific 
Sthayibhava; for instance, $rgs or tears (Anubhsva) may arise 
out of joy, sorrow or even some disease in the eye; Vysghra. 
or tiger etc. (v/ibhava) may arouse anger or fear; Bhrama, 

(perplexity) and Cinta (contemplation) etc. (VyabhicSribhuvas) 

may be the accessories of Utsaha and Bhaya. However, their 

combination is fixed. Thus where the death of a close relation. 

is the Vibhava, bewailing, and shedding tears is the Anubhsva, 

and contemplation, weakness, etc,, the Vyabhicsribhsva. There 

may ariss a doubt about the particular Sthayibhava, say ^ 

which is developed. To remove this doubt, the word Samyoga. 

( d%jr) is used in the Rasasntra. (It means, when there is a. 
specific combination of such Vibhava, Anubhsva, etc., we know 
that the Sthsyin developed is certainly Soka and the Rasa 
is Karuna). 

Rasa is a Personal Experience 

Rasa is that reality (^) by which the after 

having reached a perfect combination (gum %), relation. 

() ; pointedness (Aikagrya) -where they will be in turn- ^ 

in a leading or subordinate position-in the mind of the 
spectator, make the matter of a gustation ( ^iu ) consisting of; 


a form of consciousness free from obstacles and different 
from the ordinary ones. This Rasa differs from the permanent 
feelings, consists solely in this state of gustation (^oir), 
and is not an objective thing () he., it is not an 
-already realized, self-subsistent thing which can exist 
independently of tasting. Rasa is simply the particular form 
■of perception called tasting which lasts exactly as long as 
the gustation (=q%jj) and does not last at any time different 
from it. The Vibhavadi which consist of gsfpT 

etc., transcend the worldly states of causes, etc,( 

) as they are understood in ordinary life. 
Their function consists solely in the fact that they colour 
■(the spectator’s consciousness). This function is called 
Vibhsvana, Anubhsvans, etc. (i.e., germination, corroboration, 
■consolidation, etc,). These causes, etc. take on a non¬ 
ordinary character of Vibhavas etc. (as they are different 
from ordinary causes), and this nomenclature aims at expressing 
fheir dependence on the latent traces left by the corresponding 
preceding causes etc. (i.e., the arouse the latent 

traces of the mental process of Rati etc., provoked by ordinary 
causes. They, thus, require the presence of these traces and 
depend on them). The operation of the Vibhavadi presupposes 
that the spectator, in real life, has not neglected the habit 
of a close observation of the characteristic signs (causes 
effects and concomitant elements) of other peoples' mental 
processes, Like &ttkuka, it cannot be said that what is called 
Rasa is simply a permanent sentiment, brought to our 
knowledge by the Vibhavadi (through inference), and that 
because this is the object of a relish, it assumes the name 
of Rasa. Why should Rasa not exist also in day to day life ? 
For, if an unreal thing (i.e., is capable of being 

the object of relish, a real thing has all the more reason to 
be capable of it Thus you may say that the perception of 
a permanent mental state consists in inference; not Rasa 
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(i.e., Rasa cannot rightly be said to be of this nature). This is 
the real reason why Bharata did not include the word Sthnyf 
in the Sutra; on the contrary, it would have been a source 
of trouble, (For, then, Rasa would simply be a perception of 
someone eise’s permanent mental movement). It is only due 
to correspondence ( ) that is mentioned by 

Bharata. This correspondence consists in the fact that the 
same things which were previously called the causes, etc., 
related to a given permanent sentiment, now serve the purpose 
of the gustation (^) and are thus presented in the form 
of Vibhavadi. 89 What kind of a Rasa is there, indeed, in the 
inference of an ordinary sentiment? Therefore, the tasting of 
Rasa (which consists in a camatksra different from any other 
kind of ordinary cognition) differs both from memory, inference 
or any form of ordinary consciousness (i.e., pleasure, pain, etc.). 
Indeed, he who possesses the latent traces of the ordinary 
inferential processes, does not apprehend a young woman etc. 
(Vibhavadi), as if he were indifferent to her (impersonal ■■ 
or ijsw opposite of - personal); but, by virtue 
of his sensibility which quality is consisting in a consent of 
heart-he rather apprehends her, without mounting on the 
steps of memory, inference, etc., as if merged in a gustation 
(Wf), suitable to an indentification (with this young woman 
etc.) which is, so to say, the sprout of the tasting of Rasa, 
about to appear in all its fullness. This gustation (s^if) 
also is not already born in the past, from some other means 
of knowledge, so that it is now a form of memory, nor is it 
the result of the operation of ordinary means of cognition 
(direct perception etc.); but it is aroused solely by the 
combination (Samyoga) of the VlbhMdi, which, as we said, 
are not of an ordinary nature. 

Its Distinction from other Experiences 

This gustation is distinguished (a) from perception of 
the ordinary sentiments ( etc.) aroused by the ordinary 
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means of cognition (direct perception, inference, the revealed 
word, analogy, etc.); (b) from cognition without active 
participation of the thoughts of others, which is proper to the 
perception of the yogins; and (c) from the compact (rr^) 
experience of one's own beautitude, which is proper to yogins 
of higher orders (this perception is immaculate, free from all 
impressions (Uparsga) deriving from external things). Indeed, 
these three forms of cognition, being in due order (wm,) 
subjected to the appearance of obstacles (practical desires 
etc.), lacking evidence and at the mercy of the adored object, 
are deprived of beauty (), 

In the aesthetic experience, on the contrary, because of 
the absence of sensations of pleasure, pain, etc., as inhering 
exclusively in our own person, of an active participation in our 
own self () } the absence of the above mentioned 
sensations as inhering exclusively in other persons, and the 
immersion ( mu ) in the latent traces of our own 
sentiments of love etc., reawakened by the corresponding 
Vibhnvsdi which are generalized, because of all these causes, 
the appearance of obstacles is impossible. 

Hence, the are not the causes of the Nispatti or 
production of Rasa; otherwise, Rasa should continue to exist 
even when they are no longer under cognition. Nor are they 
the cause of its cognition (JiVapti); if they were, they would 
have to be included among the means of knowledge (prpa ) 
bacause Rasa is not an objective thing (fe;), which could 
function as a knowabie object (spw). What is it then that is 
called by the expression faiwPt ? They do not designate any 
ordinary thing, but what serves to realize the gustation 
Does ^y such thing appear anywhere else ? 

The fact that it does not occur elsewhere can only strengthen 
our view of their non-ordinary ) character. Does the 

taste of the Rasa of Panaka occur in molasses, pepper, etc. 
(of which it is made) ? The case is perfectly analogous. But 
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(one might say) in this way Rasa is not an object of cognition 
()! That is what it deserves to be. Rasa, in fact, consists 
solely of a tasting and has not the nature of an object 
of cognition, etc. But then why the expression 
'in Bharat's Sutra. This expression must be taken to mean 
the production not of Rasa, but of the tasting of the Rasa. 
If the expression is understood in the sense of a 

production of a Rasa whose subsistence is exclusively 
dependent on the said tasting, then our view is not affected by 
that. This tasting is neither the fruit of the operation of the means 
of cognition nor of the means of action. In fact, in itself, 
it isTnot ascertained by any means of knowledge (^grfjfoi^ 
for its real existence is an irrefutable datum of our own 
consciousness (), This tasting is undoubtedly a 
form of cognition, but different from any other ordinary 
perception. This is because the means of it, i.e,, the Vibhavadi, 
are of non-ordinary character. To conclude: What is produced 
by the or combination of the is the Rasafia or 

tasting; and the Rasa is the non-ordinary reality, which is the 
matter of this tasting. This is the sense and purport of 
the Sutra. 

A Summary of Abhinava’s Exposition 

The summary is; in the first place, the identity of the actor 
as such is concealed by tiaras, headwear, etc,; in the second 
place, the idea that he is Rama, etc., aroused by the power 
of the poem, nevertheless, does not succeed in imposing 
itself upon the idea of the actor, for the latent traces of the 
said idea are strongly impressed on the spectator’s mind. For 
this very reason, the spectator is no longer living either in the 
.space and time of Rama, etc., nor in the space and time of 
|he actor as such. Horriplation, etc., which have repeatedly 
been seen by the spectator in the course of everyday life as 
signs of love, etc., serve, in this case, to make known a love 
etc., uncircumscribed by either time or space. In this - love, 
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just because he possesses the latent traces of it in himself, 
the self of the spectator also actively participates. So, this love 
r * s perceived neither with indifference from the outside, nor, as 

if, it were linked with a particular (ungeneralized) cause - for, in 
this case, intrusion by pragmatic requirements, interests of 
■gain, etc,, would interfere - nor again, as if, it exclusively 
belonged to a defined third person - for, in this case, sensations 
f of pleasure, hatred, etc., would occur in the spectator. Thus, 

the Erotic Rasa ( ^ ) is simply the feeling of love (tfg) - 
which is both generalized and the object of a consciousness 
which may be either single or developed consecutively. The 
f task of generalization is carried out by the f^$ etc. 

The Philosophic Character of Aesthetic Bliss 90 

Thus Abhjnavagupta expounds the views of the earlier 
commentators on Rasa and sets out his own views in 
exhaustive details regarding the aesthetic experience. He declares 
that the previous theories are the staircase on which climbing 
further or higher has been possible for him, and he has been 
able to understand the true nature of Rasa. He only claims 
credit for improving on the views of earlier authors and not 
unduly criticising their views. Thus, his method is both of 
; analysis and synthesis. And, we can see that Abhinavagupta 

has given a masterly explanation and exposition of the Rasasutra 
which has since dominated the field of not only dramaturgy 
but poetics also. Both in his Abhinavabhsratf as well as in 
f the Locana Commentaries. Abhinavagupta repeatedly declares 
that poetic content is itself Rasa, when it is contemplated 
by the connoisseur (Kivyartho rasa it). He has explained 
Rasa-experience from the points of view of the dramatist, the 
actor and the spectator. He has explained the sevenfold 
» barrier with a rare penetrating insight and shown how these 
can be removed successfully and conclusively established that 
the nature of Rasa-experience is different from the ordinary 
means of knowledge as also from the extraordinary perception 
of a Yuftjaga as well as a Yukta Yogin. The process of 
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Rrsa-realization is Unique and the joy resulting from it is-, 
supra-mundane bliss. This gives an extraordinary, philosophic 
character to the aesthetic experience. Hemachandra's adoption 
of the Abhinavabharati-text on Rassnut bhava in toto shows 
his unflinching adherence to the views of Abhinava. In fact, 
he says so in no uncertain terms: trcFifiiN 
(Viveka, p. 103). 

The Number and Types of Rasa : Nine Rasas 



In Sutra 27 (II. 2), Hemachandra deals with the different- 
types of Rasas, by defining and illustrating them. According 
to Hemachandra, there are only nine Rasas. They are SrftQSra. 
or the sentiment of the Erotic, Hasya or the Comic, Karima 
or the Pathetic, Raudra or the Dreadful, Vira or the Heroic, 
Bhayanaka or the Terrific, Bibhatsaor the Disgustful, Adbhuta 
or the Wonderful, and lastly Santa or the Quietistic. The gloss 
explains the nature and importance of these Rasas. It says, 
that Hrngara is mentioned first because it is common to all 
creatures and it is the most familiar and the most delightful- 1 
of all the Rasas-in fact, it is the Rasarsja, the king among 
all Rasas, according to many authorities. Hasya closely fol lows 
Sriigara, and often serves to help and heighten the latter. 
Karuna is just the opposite of Hasya and is mentioned next.. 
Raudra is often the cause of Karuna, and comes next. Raudra. 
is based on Artha, one of the four-goals of life, and results, 
from frustration in one's endeavour to get some desire fulfilled. 
Vira is based on the religious spirit or a sense of piety, and! 
is mentioned next since Kama and Artha depend on Dharma.. 
As Vira removes fear, so Bhayanaka is mentioned after it. 
On account of the fact that the Vibhavss of Bhayanaka are- 
shared in common by Bibhatsa, this Rasa is mentioned’ 
immediately after Bhayanaka. Since Vira finally culminates in 
marvellous exploits, Adbhuta naturally comes next. So far as 
these traditional eight Rasas are concerned, they are all based 
on the first three goals (ftrfj.of life, viz,, Dharma, Artha- 
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and Kama which are characterized by activity (Pravrtti). But 
the ninth Rasa, i,e., the Santarasa is characterized by passivity 
(Nivytti) and is opposed to the first three goals of life, directed as 
it is to the questistic tendency called Moksa or final beautitude. 
These nine Rasas are clearly distinguished from each other 
by virtue of their specific natures and are only nine in number. 
Hemachandra deliberately stress the number Nine, because 
he is aware that some writers on Poetics and Dramaturgy 
were busy additing to the list, thus inceasing the bulk or the 
number of Rasas. So, in the Viveka commentary (p. 106), 
he amplifies his statement regarding the number of Rasas, 
by saying nrT. He explains that this number of nine is the 
only justifiable number of the Rasas because these nine Rasas 
are allied to the four goals of human life and also because 
these nine Rasas possess greater charm and beauty. Hence 
the question of abmitting ^ as Rasa based on the permanent 
mood of -Bfllqrsr (an emotion of pity or affection) is ruled out. 
For is include in v:%, as ^ or qf% or i.e, affection 1 
and devotion, happen to be specific traits found in Rati. 
‘Sneha’ is mutual love (^%) between two equal beings, and' 
the Rati (love) showered by a lesser being on a higher being 
is Bhakti or Prasakti or devotion, dedication, while the Rati 
(affection) shown by a higher person towards a younger or 
lower creature Is Vatsalya or affection. In all these matters, 
Bhava or emotion is what is tasted or enjoyed. So the number 
of Rasas is settled to be nine in Hemachandra's opinion, in 
the same way, we can explain the affection one feels for his 
friend as Rati; the affection of Rama for Laxmana can be 
included under Dharmavira, for Rama loved Laxmana almost 
religiously; again, the affection which a child feels for its 
parents can be subsumed under Bhayanakarasa as fear is the 
basis of filial love ! So also an old man's love for his grown-up 
son springs from fear and thus it is a part and parcel of 
Bhayanaka! Here Hemachandra seems to explain various 
feelings rather psychologically. It will not sound funny if we 
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Me a close loot at human nature and human instincts. 
Freudian insights also seem to support these explanations. 

Additional Rasas Untenable 

There are some authorities that consider ^ or Cupidity 
as a distinct Rasa with jjg or gluttony as its permanent mood. 
Hemachandra dismisses the claim of Laulya or Cupidity being a 
full-fledged Rasa, to, since it is nothing but the Comic 
sentiment in another form; for it contains ridicule, and at best 
this craving may be classed under love of possession or mere 
greed. The same reasoning applies to Bhakti too, says 
Hemachandra. 


The Snigararasa-Defined and Explained 

The next Sutra (II. 28) defines the Erotic Sentiment or 
Srhgara. SrAgara exists between a man and a woman, So the 
man and the woman are each other's Alambanavibhsvas or 
existants of love, The objects such as garlands, music, 
fragrance, etc., that stimulate the feeling of love are the 
Uddipanavibhavas or stimulants of love. Then some prominent 
accessory feelings excepting Jugupsa - a sense of dislike, 
Alasya-lassitude and Augrya - severity, help the process of 
fove and consequently they are its VyabhMribhsvas or 
Saftcaribhavas- transitory feelings. Thus, Srngsra is nothing 
but the feeling of love (Rati) excited, inflammated and helped 
by various Vibhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas. Hemachandra 
clarifies his statement in the gloss to the effect that Jugupsa, 
Alasya and Augrya are barred from the list of the transitory 
feelings that help love to grow. In the Viveka (p. 106) he 
explains that Rati based on Jugupsa as a permanent emotion 
is a so prohibited by this, and this permits the Vyabhicaritva 

7 at T ° f dUgUpSS Which 18 a S «" of the 
V ^ 80 f ^ r as A'asya or lethargy etc., are concerned, 
ey eong to the excitants or f TOS of love, viz,, women and 
others,, and they are certainly ruled out in regard; to them 
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only. By virtue of this, the verse (if ( g* t ^3 ) 

as also the verse 3HJ: 5 <f) 

should not be held as contrary to this rule, For, herein the* 
body is said to be languid and not the mental state. The 
Srngara is twofold; Samyoga or Sambhogasmgara or Love 
in Union and VipralambhaSpigjTra or love in separation. The 
sentiment of .Srngura is a longstanding one ranging from the 
process of Its start to its fulfilment ( t ^ ^ 
This is a special trait of Rati which entirely consists of desire,, 
which follows the different stages of love and assumes the 
form of a fleeting emotion (Viveka p, 107). It becomes more and 
more blissful as it advances. It is a tie or knot that binds, 
two hearts together, Originally, it is the Sthuyibhava styled. 
Rati, but when fully developed, it is called Kntgararasa, and 
it is then that it is enjoyed by the spectator or reader. This 
Rati or love is possible between a man and a woman only. 
Thus it is that Rati or love between a man and a woman is 
exalted to a supreme position as the Snigsrarasa in literature, 
The other kinds of Rati - the love of mother or for a mother, the 
devotion to God or a Sage, or loyalty for a king, are all known 
as Rati, but truly speaking they do not grow into a full 1 
fledged Rasa; they only attain to the position of a Bhsva. 
Mammata declares in his Kavyaprakrtsa (IV, 35) ; {£ 
sqftRifr T4Tffc[: TO TO:”. Thus it is that Hemachandra cails 
it Vyabhicsrirupayali in the Viveka. Obviously, here, 
Hemachandra implicitly follows the conventional opinion of 
Mammata (K. P. IV. 35 ff) and others, and cites illustrations, 
for Rati as a BhEiva after declaring that g 

qre ira 3 p, w;’ and that real Sprtgara is that which is 
developed with reference to Kantrt, a beloved wife, As an 
example of Rati or devotion with reference to God, he quotes 
a verse from the well-known Jain hymn, Bhaktsmarastotra 
( 2 . 12 ). Then the devotion or reverence to a Sage Is illustrated 
by means of the verse -'Grhsnl nsma tenyeva. ( „psvanail> 
pads^ubhih’ (97), cited in the Ksvysdaria (1,80), 
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It is already stated that the Erotic. Sentiment is twofold, 
'but Hemachandra comments on this Statement by saying that, 
strictly speaking, this is not true. He argues that as both the 
types of Srngara belong to Rati (a Sthayin) which Is of the 
nature of a tie of affection; so, Sambhoga and Srngara ~ these 
two concepts overlap, for, even in separation, the craving for 
union is very much there, and, again, in SambhogasrAgara 
sometimes when there is a sense of security, owing to the 
course of unimpeded love, there is a sort of mental separation 
•as Bharata has appropriately stated : 

mm m to %\ (?tr° ^ ) 

-which means: “it is because women are perverse in their 
love that they repulse the advance of men and are very 
difficult of attainment, that men are mad after them." 
Hence a combination of these two-Sambhoga and 
Vipralambha-is more delightful, as e.g. etc,, ( 3^0 

\\) which very delightfully paints a mixture of separation 
and union of two lovers in the same bed. Hema¬ 

chandra aptly observes that the Vibhavas, Anubhavas and 
Vyabhicsribhavas are found distinctly only in a full-fledged 
l poem, while in stray verses (Mukatakas) we have to imagine 
(takefor granted) the presence of all these constituents of Rasa. 

The next Sutra (11.4) contains a definition of SambhogasrAgara. 

It consists of horripolation etc. as Anuhhavas and endurance, 
delight, etc., as Vyabhicaribhsvas. It consists in the lovers 
being united, though it is characterized by bashfulIness, etc. 

It is made attractive by accessories such as patience (Dhrti) 
etc. In the Viveka, it is pointed out that although sleep etc., 
caused by fatigue due to love is present in the Sambhoga 
variety of (actul) love, yet it does not add charm to Rati; while 
in Vipralambha it arises from the conception of love, and so 
it is properly stated that there is Sukhamayatva, i.e.,'a happy 
frame of mind. It also consists of Anubhavas such as horri¬ 
polation, perspiration, trempling, tears, slipping off of the 
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girdle, hard breathing, fatigue, hurry, tying up the hair, collecting 
the clothes, re-arrangement of clothes, ornaments, garlands, 
etc,, and activities-both verbal and physical-such as lovely 
glances, sweet words, etc. This SambhogasrAgara is of unlimited 
varieties consisting in mutual glancing, embracing, 

kissing, etc., Hemachandra only make a passing reference to the 
many possible varieties of love in union but illustrates the most 
important among them with one illustration only. The verse in 
the IltF () rlwtTOnT few etc. ( Too ) describes 
flow a rogue in love with two ladies enjoys observance (Avalokana- 
drstva), embraces, horripolation, kissing, etc,, physically and 
one of the ladies reacts mentally. Here, obviously the first 
•woman with closed eyes was not loved by him, but the other 
■who was embraced, kissed etc., was his real beloved. So she 
.beamed with joy. 

The Vipralambha variety of Srngara is threefold: ( 1 ) Abhi- 
i^avipralambha (one in which the lovers yearn for each other 
before their first union), ( 2 ) Manavipralambha (separation through 
anger), and (3) Pravasavipralambha (separation caused by staying 
away from each other). If this separation leads to grief, it trans¬ 
forms itself into pure pathos While the Erotic sentiment 
in union (Sambhoga) is Sukhapraya, and has Dhrti etc,, as 
'Vyabhicsrins, the Erotic sentiment in separation (Vipralambha) 
has painful accessories such as apprehension, suspicion and 
has mental tormenting etc., as consequents. Here, one's self 
pines away in a special way so as to attain a joy of union. 
Its Vyabhlcsris are ^ %TC, wr, TOft, few, pm*, farf, 
vm, S*nfa, m, etc,, and its 
Anubhavas etc,, ^ ^ mm, im-m, 

m, 3 %, etc, However the type 

of this vff is extremely pathetic; as, for instance, in the Verse 
(100)“ $$ etc., (prcfcra, YA)-(What you say that 
you stay in my heart', is a fraud; it is not a formal word; 
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since you are bodiless, how can Rati remain unhurt? ), the. 
lamentations of Rati are quite heart-rending. 

Hemachandra adds by way of a comment in the Viveka 
(p. no) that Vipralambha is tinged by sorrow-even in its. 
Vyabhicaribhavas. So he uses the word in the Sutra (II. 5). 
This hints at the possibility of even death in Vipralambha, 
but the word is not mentioned as can be seen in the- 
Verse etc, (Raghu VIII. 95) which describes Mitt 

as a Vyabhicaribhava (K AS 11.52ff. V. 157). Hence, a gooct 
writer does not describe jro[ in a play (but only hints at it). 

In the above Verse, the third line helps imagine the Vibhavas 
to avoid the obstacle of lack of clarity ( 
qftgflpj). By the use of the word £ p 5 the same meaning 
comes out well, Or the act of immolation or suicide implies life, 
not death; it is easy to cite examples for it. So far as Unmsda, 
Apasmara and Vyadhi are concerned, the not-too-wretched 
condition of these should be displayed in a Kavya or a play;: 
but the worst condition should never in reality be shown - this- 
is the opinion of the ancients (Vrddah). We, however, say : 
"In such a situation when one despises one's life, the hope in. 
the form of Rati through physical enjoyment is also shattered 
only; hence there is no seope for the wretched condition. 



Types of Vipralambha Smgar 

1, Abhilasavipralambha (11,6) is due (a) either to the freak, 
of fortune or (b) .to the dependence on others. The variety 
due to ^ or freak of fortune is illustrated in the Verse (101) 
Vimm etc,, cited from the Kumarasambhava (IV. 75) wherein- 
we witness Parvati who saw that the desire of her father was 
frustrated and that her lovely form was useless, returned home- 
overwhelmed by a sense of excessive shame. 

2. The second variety of the Abhilasavipralambha, due to 
dependence on others () } is illustrated in the next 
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verse (102) from aiJpj’s The verse describes how two. 
separated lovers pine for each other by looking at each other and 
drink love through eyes. Hemachandra notes that the fact that the 
union of Kadambari with Candrspida did not result for fear of 
breaking a pledge, also typifies this variety of Abhiiasavipra- 
lambha which arises from or dependence. 

The next variety (II. 7) is called Msnavlpralambha which 
is twofold; Pranayamana and Irsyamana. Pranayamana (jjup^.) 
means anger arising from the disregarding of one's love. It is 
possible in the case of both a man and a woman. Parvati Is 
angry with Siva, so he bends down to appease her; but in, 
doing so, his matted hair reveals the Ganges (another woman 
concealed); so, Parvati kicks him. This verse (103) illustrates. 
Pranayamana of a woman. The next verse (104) explains it in 
relation to a man's offended love. It is cited from the 
Uttararamacarita (3,38) wherein Rama is described as getting 
angry with Sits who was late in coming home, being attracted 
and delayed by the sports of swans, Another verse (105) 
illustrates how both the lovers get angry with each other at 
the same time. It gives a very fine description of angry lovers; 
both pretend to be asleep (SRjfaggir) but are intent on hearing 
each other's sighs controlled with great effort, 

Irsyamana (anger due to jealousy) which is the second variety 
of Manavipralambha is possible in women alone, In the next 
verse (106), which illustrates Irsyamana, an indignant Parvati 
rebukes Lord Siva thus : "You are bowing down before Sandhya 
(a lady); you are also carrying shamelessly on your head a 
Nadi (a female person); Laxmi is now churned out of the ocean 
-take her, why do you swallow poison? Don’t touch me, you 
voluptuous one I" 

. Sutra II. 8 deals with Pravasavlpralambha (^ ) 

the third* variety of Vipralambhasfftgara. It is caused by important 
tyork, a curse or, a flurry (gjsjq) or excitement % to some 
p.§nic such as an invasion or a hurrycane. Pravasa ) 
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always refers to another region or country. The verse (107) 

5 F 33 T fRJ ®tc.| describes Radha's pathetic-tragic condition 
-caused by Krishna's departure to Dwarika. She embraced the 
Vanjula creeper bent down due to Kona’s jumps into the 
Yamuna river, and kept singing such a pathetic song that even 
the creatures in the waters began to sob. 

As for the variety of Hemachandra says 

that the whole of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa is an instance 
in point since it describes the lovelorn condition of a certain 
Yaksa who was separated from his beloved due to a curse of 
‘his master Kubera. 

And the^^rafcw?, a variety of is instanced 

in (108) Malatimadhava (8.13) wherein the condition of Madhava, 
who had gone to help Makaranda, becomes truly pitiable. 

The Comic Sentiment 

The Rasa defined in the next Sutra (II. 9 ) is Hasya or the 
-Comic sentiment Ths essence of Hasya lies in its being produced 
from something done which is incompatible with a particular 
place, time, age and rank. Its Vibhavas (determinants) are 
unseemly dress or ornament, impudence, greediness, quarrel, 
a defective limb, the use of irrelevant words, mentioning of 
different faults etc. Its 37337793 (consequents) are the thro¬ 
bbing of the lips, the nose, the cheek, opening the eyes wide or 
contracting them, perspiration, colour of the face and taking hold 
of the sides. Its (transitory feelings) are indolence, 

dissimulation or concealment of inner feelings, drowsiness, 
■sleep, dreaming, insomnia, envy, etc. Hasya is of two 
types: Self-centred or 37159*9 and Centred in others i.e., Parastha, 
When a person himself laughs, it is called the Atmastha 
type, but when he makes others laugh, it is Parastha type. 

_The next Sutra (10) defines and explains the three kinds 
-of Atmasthahssya. The best kind of the ^is ^-slight smile, 
which involves heaving of the cheeks, which is attended by 
Charming eye-glances and In which the teeth are not visible. 
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The second kind of ^ is i%gf%cT ~ the gentle laughter, which 
anvolves slight sound and sweetness, and is suitable to the 
occasion, and, in it, the eyes and the cheeks should be 
contracted and the face should appear joyful or red. 37173 % 
is the laughter not suitable to time, and during it, tears come 
and the shoulders and the head are violently shaken, and it 
comes at a wrong place. Here 7 % and 3 ^ belong to persons of 
the superior type ( m ), to the middle type (^) an d 
the vulgar smile ( 3773 R 73 ) belongs to the inferior type (37917 ) 4 
Thus, we have 5775937 -^ of three types: 7 % ( m ), 

( 95379 ) and 37cf3rlfcl ( 3799 ,) To impart authenticity to his views, 
Hemachandra quotes three verses from the Natya$astra (VI. 54, 
56 & 58) of Bharata which describe the threefold laughter. 

In the next Sutra (II. 11) our author defines Parasthahasa 
■( ) or laughter pertaining* 0 another . 91 When a man is 

made to laugh at the sight of another man laughing, it is called 
T<|Rfcf. This is also threefold, with slight variations in names: 
^cf,3T#ci and 379 ^ 79 , belong to High ( 3779 ), Middling ( 37 ^ 9 ) 
•and Lowly ( 37937 ) persons respectively. Here too Bharata is quoted 
(Natyasastra VI-55, 57, 59). Hasita is a smile characterized by 
blooming eyes, face and cheeks, only slightly displaying the 
cheeks. During Upahasita or the laughter of ridicule, the nose 
•expands, the eyes squint and the shoulder and the head bend. 
37I5#cf is the excessive laughter in which the eyes are 
•expanded through agitation and there is a copious flow of 
■tears, the sound is shrill and the two sides are pressed with 
hands. Verse 109 is an example of Atmastha hasya, It describes 
the queer dress of lord Siva who, as a bride-groom, wanted to 
invite the attention of Parvati. Parasthahasya is described In the 
next verse ( 110 ). It illustrates a laughter excited by the laughter 
of others. Here the cloud-like dark form of Ky?tia is reflected 
in Radha's breasts and mistaking his own form for the blue 
garment of Radha, Kr?na keeps pulling it. At this, Radha laughs 
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heartily and Krsna, too, laughs heartily, realizing his ow m 
mistake. 

The Pathetic Sentiment 

The pto or Pathos is deatwith in II. 12. Karuna is th e . 
dominant state of Soka developed through the combination 0 f 
Vibhsvas like the death of a dear one, like rebuking the- 
fate and °f P ain -Thus the pathetic sentiment aris es , 

from determinants such as affliction under a curse, separation 
from the near ones and dear ones, loss of wealth, death 
captivity, flight from one's place, accidents and other misfortunes' 

Its consequents are cursing the fate, shedding tears, lamentation * 
dryness of the mouth, change of colour, drooping limbs, lossi 
of breath, loss of memory, etc. Its transitory feelings are- 
indifference, languor, anxiety, yearning, excitement, delusion 
fainting, sadness, dejection, illness, inactivity, insanity, epilepsy- 
(•sflStrc), fear > indolence . dea th, paralysis, tremor, change of 
colour, weeping, loss of voice etc. When sorrow, characterized 1 
by anguish in heart, is developed fully, it becomes the- 
Karunarasa; as, e.g., in the lamentation of Rrjti in the. 
Kumarasambhava (4.3) * q . 

The Furious Sentiment 

The next sentiment to be defined (in II. 13) is the Furious^ 
or feer. The Furious has, as its basis, the dominant mental state- 
of anger. It owes its origin to Raksas, Demons and haughty 
men, and is caused by (battles due to) the abduction of one’s 
wife and such other offensive acts done by others. Its deter¬ 
minants^'^) af eanger, rape, abuse, insult, untrue allegation,, 
exorcizing, threatening, revengefulness, jealousy, etc. Itsi 
consequents (^ r qa) a re red eyes, knitting the brows,, 
frowning, biting the lips, quivering of temples, clasping the 
palms, drawing blood, cutting, etc., and its transitory feelings- 
are fierceness, daring, energy, indignation, restlessness, fury, 
trempling, etc. (Incidentally, it is clarified by Bharata that 
Raudra relates to all but specially to Rsfeasas as these are, 
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(naturally furious, having many arms, mouths, unkempt hair and 
■looks, large bodies of black colour, etc. Their speech, 
appearance and action all are furious by nature. Even in their 
love-making, they are violent.) 

The verse (112) etc. from VenisamhEra 

<1.21), which expresses*the wrath of Bhtma who resolves before 
Draupadi to reveng her Insult, illustrates the 

The Heroic Sentiment 

The next Rasa to be defined (in-ll. 14) is the Heroic sentiment 
, ° r TPH. The Heroic sentiment relates to the superior types 
•of persons and has energy (^) for Its dominant mood. Its 
•determinants (f^r-qs) are diplomacy, discipline, presence of 
mind, perseverance, military strength, aggressiveness, reputation 
of might, influence, etc. Its consequents () are firmness, 
patience, heroism, charity, etc., and Its transitory feelings 
( ? TOrf7W) are contentment, judgement, pride, agitation, 
■energy, ferocity, indignation, remembrance, horripilation, etc, 

It is threefold: (1) Dharmavtra or a hero in duty; (2) Dsnavira 
ora hero in charity; and (3) Yuddhavira or a hero In battle. 

The verse (133) below the Satra (II. 141), cited also In 
(2.284), illustrates all the three kinds of heroes ; 
“How can I become a king (worth the name) without conquering 
the whole earth (Yuddhavira), without performing the various 
sacrifices (Dharmavtra) and without givirfg alms to the 
supplicants (DEnavira) ?" 

Hemachandra observes in the (II, 14 ff.) that the best 
instance of Dharmviraia JimatavEhana in the NaginandanEtaka 
of sriharsa, Parasurama and Ballrija are types of DEnavira and 
Rama in the Mahaviracarita Isa type of Yuddhavira. 

Further on, in the same gloss, Hemachandra points out 
the main difference 01 between Raudra and Vira so as to avoid 
confusion, We should remember that in the Virarasa there Is 
no sense of being knee-deep in trouble or being stuck up 


(Apatpaiikanimagnata); the hero has loftier aims' and is not 
satisfied with immediate hitting back, and he has no false 
cognition of his job, whereas in the Raudrarasa, the hero is. 
full of egotism, infatuation and dismay; he may resort to- 
crooked and horrible means to destroy his enemy and he is 
full of self-conceit. 

In the Viveka, Hemachandra comments on the word 9 * 
Nayadi in the Sutra (11,14) and explains ^ as a proper employ¬ 
ment of Samdhi etc. and SSdgunya - six expedients of a king 
or a diplomat Vinaya is selfcontrol or control of the senses; 
determination with presence of mind means ability to understand 
the essence of things, i.e., to say, the king's ability to hold 
consultations successfully. His forces are cavalry etc., and so 
on - IsiRer refers to his ability to employ one or two or three 
or four of the Upayas viz,, Sama, Dana, Danda and Bheda, 
Explaining the threefold nature of Vira, our author observes 
that Dharma, Dana, and Yuddha pertain to behaviour or 
consequents (s^qs) but when belonging to each hero, it is 
of the nature of determinants (faro), so, due to this 
difference, is threefold as Bharata has put it (ir» 

=ir. sit. \,n). 

The Terrible Sentiment 

The next ^ to be defined (II, 15) is the or the 

Terrible sentiment The dominant mood (^rfro) of this 
sentiment is fear or Its determinants (fq^s) are hideous 
noise, sight of ghosts,. panic and anxiety due to cries of 
jackals and owls, sight of death or captivity of near ones or 
news of it, staying in an empty, house, going into a forest, 
etc, Its consequents ( 33 ms ) are trembling of the 
hands and the feet, unsteady glances, quaking of the 
heart, dryness of lips and throat, change of colour of face, 
change of voice, etc. And its transitory feelings.() 
are fear, stupefication, death, terro,r, restlessness, agitation, 
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helplessness, etc. Hemachandra, .following Abhinavagupta, 
points out that Bhayanaka is natural in women and low 
characters and children; in high characters and middling 
characters, fear produced by some external reason is not genuine 
(for they are afraid of Guru, Raja, etc., but there is loftiness 
about it; even a minister like qV^Wf sa Vs % 4* > 

which shows his high-mindedness and a lofty sense of duty.) 
Kalidasa’s celebrated verse (114) etc -> from 

the play Sakuntala, illustrates the tow in an excellent 
manner because it presents an excellent pen-portrait of a 
frightened deer which is closely followed by the King Dusyanta. 

Are Feelings Genuine Always ? 

Hemachandra has already touched upon the idea that 
in high characters fear is not genuine. To this, one may object 
by saying ; 'Why, for instance, the kings show a mock fear 
towards their perceptors? Besides, why should they show 
mild tremblings ? Why do you say that the sentiment of fear 
alone is not genuine ? Can it not be equally said of other 
sentiments (like Srngsra) that they are often not genuine ? 
A prostitute, for example, shows false love for the sake of 
money!' 

No Genuine Fear in Superior Persons But only Modesty 

Hemachandra replies : Sometimes one has to show mock 
fear, for instance, to create an impression that he is a modest 
man, as, for instance, a king shows himself frightened before 
his perceptors. By his mild gestures of fear, he shows 
that he is a polished, polite man; he is not a man of low type. 
But the example of a prostitute who displays false love and: 
synthetic manners, serves no purpose 'or goals of life 
However, kings or superior persons often show 
genuine anger or other sentiments in order to do good to- 
others. In such cases, It must be supposed that it is not a. 
permanent sentiment but a transitory feeling 
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to this connection, Abhinavagupta says (in his Abhinavabhafati 
under N.S.VI. 69) : Fear is natural in women, lowly persons 
and children. Genuine fear does not exist in the Superior and 
middling types of people; still, they display fear of Guru and 
Raja. And this adds to their greatness. Ministers show their 
modesty or culture when they say that they are afraid of the 
master; as for example, the minister says • 

Tig:’, ‘I am, indeed, afraid of the master' (Ratnavali 1.7). 

To exhibit this fear, proper appearance and gesticulations are 
shown so that the perceptor etc. feel convinced that he is 
really afraid. But the fear is not genuine, and it is feigned, still, 
due to its practice over a long period of time, it is relished; 
hence it is called Rasa, Here, fear is not a transitory feeling, 
it would be so if it did not last even for a while naturally.” 

The Disgustful Sentiment 

The Disgustful or Odious Sentiment (tew) is defined, 
in Sutra 15 of Chapter- 2 , as having for its permanent mood the 
dominant state of disgust (Jugupsa). It is created by determinants 
(ttos) like hearing of unpleasant, offensive, impure and 
harmful things, or seeking them, or descerning them-things 
such as words, worms, puss, etc, Its consequents (ajspiras) 
are contracting the limbs or stopping the movement of ail the 
limbs, narrowing down of the mouth, vomitting, spitting, 
shaking the limbs (in disgust) etc, Its transitory feelings 
;(^tes) are epilepsy, fierceness, fainting, death, etc. 

/The Verse (115) from the Malati-msdhava (V. 16) provides a 
P^pical illustration of the te^ (Sentiment of loathing or 
disgust) in which a famished corpse is tearing away the skin 
from another corpse, and after eating the flesh from its different 
parts, with a horrible grinning, is, at last, trying to take slices ? 

of flesh from the uneven cavities of bones. 

The Marvellous Sentiment 

The next Rasa is the'Marvellous Sentiment ! (ll, 16),'ft bdsie i 


n’s the dominant emotion of fte or astonishment. It is created 
toy the ftes or determinants such as sight of heavenly 
beings or events, attainment of desired objects, entrance into 
a superior mansion, a temple, audience hall, a seven-storied 
.palace and seeing illusory and magical acts. It is represented 
toy sfgsfjcjs °r consequents such as wide opening of eyes, 
looking with fixed gaze, horripilation, tears of joy, perspiration, 
joy, uttering words of approbation, making gifts, crying words 
like ha ha ha, waving the end of dhoti or sari and movement 
•of fingures etc. Its steiftes or transitory feelings are joy, 
agitation, numbness, stupor, etc. The essence of the sense of 
■wonder (fte) is its capacity to expand the heart, and when 
it '3 realized or relished, it is the Marvellous Rasa. The verse 
■(116) V-te etc,’, provides an excellent illustration 

of the 31 ^, In this verse, the mother is taking Krsiia to task 
for eating clay but then Kysiia opens his mouth to show that 
he did not do so, and then, in the open mouth of Kysria, [o 
and behold, she saw, instead of a bit of clay, the whole world 
•and so she was aghast with wonder. 

Hemachandra’s Treatment of the Santarasa 

Unlike Mammae who seems to consider ^ as an 
additional Rasa and who is inclined to restrict its operation 
to poetry only (K. P, IV. 27-35), Hemachandra accords the status 
of a full-fledged Rasa to by recognizing nine Rasas 
(*f Tfffj) straight away in Sutra 2 of Chapter- 2 , Thus, like 
Abhinavagupta, our author categorically mentions nine Rasas 
•at the outset and then in Sutra 17 (II. 17) he defines m as 
'based on m Now, so far as the question of the 
the is concerned, we know that there is a controversy 
and that Mamma^a and others hold that is the pjfte 
the SJFcKfl. But Hemachandra is opposed to ftqV being 
'"regarded as the basis or permanent mood of For, he 


holds that is world-weariness or i^rcf which consists i ft 
a dislike for mundane matters, and it proceeds from 
as also ends in Thus jpf? becomes the effect as welt 

as the cause of and this makes no sense. For this, 
reason, ^ or (i.e., absence of desire and calmness or 
tranquility of mind) must be regarded as the of the^p^,. 

As for the of the srFflW, they are detachment, dislike 
for ^ knowledge of truth, absence of likes and dislikes, 
service to the sages, the grace of god, etc.; its sfgqjqs are 
Yama, Niyama, scriptural study and reflection on religious, 
matters, etc., and its accessory feelings are contentment, 
memory, world-weariness, intellectual thought, etc. The verse 
(117) from Bhartrhari's Vairagyasataka ( Gangstire-etc. )■ 
Illustrates the Santarasa. 

Can this Santarasa be regarded as an independent Rasa?’ 
Can it not be included under Bibhatsa - since Sama also* 
means a sense of dislike? Again, Visayajugupsa is common 
both to Bibhatsa and Santa. In this connection, Hemachandra's 
view is that whereas Jugupsa is the Sthsyibhava in Bibhatsa, 
in Santa it is only a Vyabhicaribhava (transitory feeling), for 
the prominent feature of ssntarasa is a quiet mind, in Jugupsa, 
there is some kind of excitement of mind due to the sense of 
repugnance. If this excitement persists, it will mar Santarasa. 
Again, if it is said that Santarasa could fall under Dharmavira, 
the suggestion is untenable; since there is a marked difference 
between Dharmavira and Santarasa. In Dharmavira, due to the 
lofty nature of the character, a sense of just pride is present, 
while in Santarasa, there is a total absence of pride or 
egotism. If, despite this difference, Dharmavira and Santa are 
mixed together, then Vira and Raudra also will have to be 
regarded as one. 

However, if the hero of Dharmavira is portrayed as 
possessing such a lofty character that he is totally devoid of 
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any kind of pride or egotism, and is full of quietude, we can 
say that he no longer remains a hero in Dharmavira, but 
becomes a type of Santarasa. Thus, it is absolutely necessary 
that we treat Santarasa as an independent Rasa. 

In order to supply additional reference material on Santarasa, 
and to make the treatment of Santa comprehensive, authoritative 
and authentic, Hemachandra has reproduced the relevant 
portion of Abhinavagupta's Abhinavabharati commentary on 
Santarasa (Viveka pp. 121-124). 

Anandavardhana’s Conception of Santarasa 

Hemachandra has used the expression gwiM (absence of 
desire) to characterize the concept of ^ (tranquility or 

calmness of mind), which is the or permanent state 

of the siFflW (K. A. S, II. 17). But, the expression 
which occurs in the Dhvanyaloka (III. 26 ff), itself needs 
explanation-and this explanation is met with in the comments 
of Abhinavagupta both in the Locana commentary on the 

Dhvanyaloka as well as the Abhinavabharati commentary on 

the portion on in the sixth chapter of the Natyasastra. 

So far as the portion on the srpcTOr 94 in the G.O.S. edition 
of the Natyasastra is concerned, it must have found its way 
into the Natyasastra sometime before Udbhta's time; for Udbhata 
is the first author who mentions the and includes it 
in his list of Rasas. In the Dhvanyaloka, while its author 
recognizes the sajgjg as based on we can hear the 
echoes of a controversy regarding the admissibility of the 
qfRf as a Rasa. For Anandavardhana refers to a view which 
regards the as falling outside the pale of an ordinary 
persons’ experience and disposes off this view by saying that 
the possibility of srp^g coming within the range of the 
experience of extraordinary persons should not prevent 
OflrtiW from being regarded as a full-fledged 5# ; 
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m mi SarcararaBtowwi?- 

qf^j to | (Dhv. XI. III. 26. ff.) 

Thus Anandavardhana categorically states that to; is one 
■of the Rasas and that it is characterized by the full development 
of the happiness that comes from the destruction of desires 
(rF^T). In this connection he cites a verse to the effect 
that the pleasure of love as also the great happiness of heaven, 
cannot equal even the sixth portion of the happiness which 
follows the destruction of desire : 

m m I 

mtd; wm ^ 11 

Obviously, the total destruction of desire or selfish feelings, 
which characterizes the mental disposition called jqjq or tranq¬ 
uility of mind, is not possible in the case of ordinary persons; 
tout the great-souled ones are capable of achieving this 
impossible mental state. So gpfr does sxist: edit . 

This connot be included within the Heroic sentiment 
(fiTOf ) 5 0 s the Heroic sentiment depends on egoism. However, 
so far as 0 variety of efj^ is concerned, as it depends 
on compassion and is devoid of egoism of any kind, it can be 

regarded as a variety of toiW. 

Anandavardhana considers the Mahabharata to be a highly 
philosophical work which stresses detachment to suggest the 
pre-eminence of the TOtf among the Rasas as also of jftgj, 
among the or goals of life. For detachment is at the 
base of jftg. Thus, the Mahabharata, as a whole, promotes the 
highest goal of life, viz. and, as a work of art, it portrays 
the TOfl 0 s the most important of all the Rasa. 

Abhinavagupta's View of Santarasa 

| It is in connection- with the explanation of the philosophical 
expression pim that Hemachandra reproduces in his Viveka 
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(pp. 121-124) Abhinavagupta's commentary on the portion 
concerning the sorbin the sixth chapter of the Natyasastra 
(G.d.S. edition). 

While discussing the sixth obstacle (ftsr) to the Rasa- 
experience, Abhinavagupta mentions the four major mental 
states of dcf, jpty mil and 5H7 which are associated with 
the four goals of life, viz. ^ ^ and jjfy respectively. 

Thus the mental state of ^ corresponds to ^ and becomes 
its basis. This same mental state of ^ again figures in 
Abhinavagupta’s extensive discussion on the for ^ 
is there defined as based on the permanent mental state of 

and it is connected with jftsf. Its are knowledge 
of the truth, detachment, purity of mind, etc. Its are qp 
and ftzpq as described by qa# in his meditation on 
the . self, devotion, compassion towards all creatures and 
possession of religious signs. Its are ^ or 

disgust with the world, remembrance, firmness of mind, purity 
in the different stages of life, ^ or rigidity (of the body), 
horipilations, etc. 

Before we attempt a resume of the passage reproduced 
in the Viveka, we would do well to understand the context in 
which Abhinavagupta states his views on the Santa Rasa. As 
is well-known, Abhinavagupta first discussed this question, 
while commenting on Anandavardhana's views (on the Santarasa) 
as presented in the Dhvanyaloka (III. 26 ff). Thus, Abhinava¬ 
gupta's views in the Locana commentary deal with the exact 
meaning of the expression gwrqgif in Anandavardhana’s 
definition of the jgpcRg, In this connection, he states that the 
complete extinction of desires, i.e,, love for sense-objects, in 
the form of the withdrawal of the mind from every object of 
sense, that alone, is happiness, The development of this, which 
prises from the, aesthetic enjoyment of the detachment, when 



It turns into an abiding state of mind, constitutes the nature 
of Santarasa which is indeed apprehended. Others hold that 
the Sthayibhava of Santarasa is the calming down of all mental 
activities. But the absence of desires, i.e., w ^ en is 

taken to imply a complete negation of their existence, it means 
the absence of all mental activities and as such it cannot 
be regarded as Bhava, i.e., a positive mental state. But, if it 
Is understood in the sense of exclusion of all desires, then it 
agrees with our view. Because exclusion of something with 
the possibility of including its opposite is acceptable, Others 
base their view of Santa on the following verse of the sage 
Bharata: 

3 srra M ll 

"Various feelings, because of their particular respective 
causes, arise from Santa (a state of tranquility of mind). 
But, when these causes disappear, they merge back into 
Santa). 1 * According to these theorists, Santa is common to 
all Rasas (R*IR) and its P ermanen ^ dominant mood 
is that state of mind which has not been particularized into 
any other mood. 

Abhinavagupta observes that this view is not very different 
from our own view. The difference is one of "non-existence of 
something" before its origination and 'non-existence of 
something’ when it is destroyed. And it is correct to say that 
desires are destroyed. For it has been said : 
i,e, we can never find a man who is Without desires from, his 
birth. In other words, desires, at a iater stage in iife, can be 
destroyed. Even Bharata refers to ^ in ‘mf^’ (Natya&stra 
1.106). So, barring the last stage of nirveda, in the earlier 
stages', described by Patanjali (Y. S. III. 10 & IV. 27), activities 
| like Yama, Niyama, etc., as also several worldly activities are 
Iperceived even in really Santa persons like Janaka and others. 
And so Santa is apprehended because of outwardly visible 


symptoms and many Vyabhicsrlbhavas which are imaginable in 
the intervals of Yama, Niyama, etc. Santa is perceived and its 
Vibhavas such as acquaintance with people who are devoid 
of desire, fruition of one’s former good deeds, grace of the 
and acquaintance with the secret teaching relating to the 
Self must be presumed. And so, by all these, it can be shown 
that Vibhavas, Anubhavas, Vyabhicsribhavas and a Sthsyin for 
Santa, all exist. Further, there is a sympathetic response in 
Santa, but that response is by a few qualified people only. 

On the oneness of Vira and Santa, Abhinavagupta explains 
that while Vira and Santa are extremely opposed to each other 
because while the one (Vira) is full of desire, the other (Santa) 
is devoid of desire. Still Dayavira is Santa. But Vira and Raudra 
are not even very much opposed, because their similarity 
consists in this, that in attaining Dharma, Artha, or Kama, both 
are equally helpful ( gtpfoft). Dayavira is neither Dharmavira 
nor Danavira, but it is another name for Santa. And Dayavira 
is equally sanctioned by Bharata aiongwith Dharmavira and 
Danavira. It is also wrong to suppose that Bibhatsa includes 
Santa since both arise from disgust (|pr). Although Jugupsa 
can be a Vyabhicaribhava of Santa, it is not a sthayibhava of 
StH because in the last phases of Santa, Jugupsa is completely 
ruled out. But because Santa is grounded on Moksa the highest 
goal of life, It is the most important of all the Rasas. 9 * 

in the Abhinavabharatl 

In his Abhinavabharati commentary, Abhinavagupta disposes 
of the opposition to the admission of ^ as a Rasa and 
silences the criticism of the aesthetics of by refuting 
all arguments against thetenabiiity of ^as a Rasa. 

While some: theorists admit ^ as a ^ based on ^ 
and arising out of such as ascetic practices, association 
with yoglns, etc,, sjipqs such as the absence of lust, anger, 






etc., and stores suchas firmness, wisdom, etc., other- 
theorists do not accept this view, because, they hold that ^ 
and are synonyms; that the admission of ^ exceeds/ 
the list of the forty-nine of qpjjp wherein sjq i s 

not mentioned; and that, while fprqs like qjpMf? can b$> 
appropriately connected with love, etc., which arise immedia¬ 
tely after theseftjps, hut gq^ } etc., do not immediately- 
give rise to If <jq*^ etc., are held to be the immediate 
causes of then, since which precedes is. 
their immediate effect, qp; etc., causes to be the fpp$ of gjsq. 

Again, the absence of lust, etc,, cannot be the sjgqfqs, of 
^ because, firstly many other Rasas are also characterized 
by their absence and secondly such an absence of lust etc. 

is not stageable. Hence the absence of lust etc. 
is no conclusive evidence of Further, firmness of mind 
etc., associated with attainment of an object, cannot b& 
appropriate to gpf, Therefore, does not exist. 

Abhinavagupta’s Reply to Critics of 

Just as p, gp and ^ are goals of life, so also j}fa j& 
a goal of life and, in fact, ^ dominates the other three goals- 
in this that the scriptures uphold its importance as well as lay¬ 
down the means of its attainment. So, if ^ etc., which are 
the mental states appropriate to the first three goals, can become- 
Rasas why cannot the mental state proper to the highest 
goal of life, become Rasa? Clearly, therefore, the mental state 
which is appropriate to the attainment of ^ (TO^^cfr 
t%t|RC) Is the ymm of What is the name of this 
or world-weariness born of according to 
some theorists. These theorists derive support from the mention J 

(in the. 7\mm) o f ftp; mid-way between the list of. 
mmw and the pssfafcs* though tradition required a m,ore 
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auspiscious word to start off the list of the , f^ 

which arises from flrqsp, overwhelms the other 
► because it is more highlg stable than the others; 

But an, objection may be .raised, against fq%r. If ^ which 
arises from ^sp, be the of ^ thus making 
■ the of ftq?, then, how could ^ etc., be the 
f^RNs of fpj ? For, fttp is the direct cause of ,ap^ 
and nor a remote cause. Besides, the attitude of total dejection, 
which f^f? implies, helps the emergence of from which, 
qfa comes. It i$ not possible for, detachment to follow 
as also for to follow detachment. - detachment 

can lead to j^ta/not qfsr,Thus f?r^ is a remote cause of 
qfer, not an immediate cause. In truth, cpsp displays 
detachment and it gets stronger from stage to stage. So 
cMSTR,' not ftp is the of -rpf, 

A distinction can also be made between ftp and 
fpq has traces of sadness, while, sfep is the complete 
destruction of attachment, hatred, grief, etc. Thus is a 
higher form of detachment than which often Implies 
'disgust,'etc. How can -this ftp be equated with.SW, the 
‘Wfi Of 30Pcf l 

Others object to admitting an additional ^pfffor ^?^ on the 
ground that^ggft has admitted only eight mental states such as 
etc, and these same ifqfftsps'when. aided by etfra-worldly 
ftqfas like p,etC(, which' are different from the enume¬ 
rated, become enjoyable. So, ope of these eight may 

serve the purpose of the of the Thus, any 
one of the eight ?qf(St#fs -% r«, #f,' wfn, gffltg,-jjt* 
find be the Wfpbt hfttq -tf propeily.tamaied. 
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And the sage () himself concurs with this view and 
admits their ability to lead to jftaj (N.S. VI. 17). 

This view is faulty .because the different ^rrws would, 
cancel each other out and so not even one Rpft would 
remain to serve as the vwft of jrfpcT.'' As for the different 
approaches of developing different into sjrrt, the 

proposition is' impracticable because an infinity of qrFcR&a' 
-will result from the dependence of these pirfzRS of ^ 
on the approaches of the persons concerned. To say that all 
? A merge to become one ^fq^ of ^ is to assume the 
-co-existence of the different states of mind at the same 
moment-but this view is untenable; for different states of 
,mind cannot co-exist at the same time and some of them are 

even antagonistic. 

Thus, m fH alone is the means of attaining This 
is another name of qmm and hence ero is the 
0 f ^ As this snsffljs possessed of several pure qualities 
such as knowledge, bliss, etc,, and as it is devoid of the enjoyment 
of sense objects, it is the of j&r, As cRTSfR, this 
provides the back-drop to all emotions and,thus,is the most stable 
of all the prnfos. Thus being the most fundamental pjjfTO, 
which reduces the other pttfRS into accessories, the permanent 
nature of needs no separate mention and so the number 
■(49) of the gRrftqRS is not disturbed. 



5 TC is the nature of the self or 3TRJRPM). 

If is totally a different kind of state of mind. As such, the 
nature of the self is itself the knowledge of the truth (q?eRR) 
and it is also tranquility 

The Passage on in the Viveka 

Since Hemachandra considers r to be the of 


«nd since this m is characterized by a total absence of 
desires, he provides supplementary material on this topic in 
’his Viveka (pp. 121-124) by reproducing Abhinavagupta’s views 
on this topic. The portion given under ^ ( K.A.S. II, 
17 ff.) is, therefore, summarized herebelow: 

^ is the nature of the self, after the desires have 
been totally destroyed. The point is : The nature of the 
self, devoid of the particular dark colourations of ^ 
etc., is like a very white thread that shines through 
Ihe interstices of sparsely threaded jewels. It assumes the forms 
-of all the various feeling like etc,, because all these tinge 
4t, But it shines out through them according to the maxim : 

once this seif shines, (it 

shines forever). 

It is devoid of the entire net-work of miseries which consist 
in turning away from the self. It is identical with the conscious* 
ness of the realization of the highest bliss, It makes the heart of 
the sensitive spectator in tune with that consciousness or bliss. 

Thus, the argument that Nirveda, though not an anspiscious 
m, was mentioned by the sage at the head of the list of the 
a view to show its permanent nature, is rejected. 
To explain : Is this born of poverty, etc. or bom of 
ffispjR l If the former, it will be soon mentioned as a sqfifatfr, 
If born of is treated as a pqpfj (of gpcf), then 

■SEWR itself would become its ffopfj But how can 

-which arises from etc. become a ? If you urge that 
because it is a cause of then we will have the contingency 
-of the cause of another cause becoming the cause 
(But, in fact, is characterized by ^ (detachment) and 
is, on the contrary, a means of cRt^tr, for a detached 

man so strives as to attain leads to qftj- 

«not to If you say, for a knower of truth, detachment always 
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grows from stage to stage, That is, so. Such a detachment: 
indicates the height of knowledge tRjfpgf),, Hence' 
^ cannot be the pqffiqq’ of 

As for the which will be mentioned in connection 
with as a sqfspnter (K.A.S, II. 48; Viveka, p. 139), it 
refers to the true knowledge Which dispells the illusory 
nature of the experiences of the world, which {is the cause of 
ft^or word-weariness, a kind of dejection, disappointment.. 
Hence OT or tranquility Of the mind is the permanent mental! 
state ( wiA ) of mm , 

One should not suspect that SR and STFcf are synonyms¬ 
like and (i.e., Hpfl and Tff); for and STR are really 
different : 5R is fll5, STFcf is m-, m is WHis 
is 5IKT is Just as the mental states appropriate’ 

to 5W4 s of life such as Wtf etc. are called by the names of 
tfci etc. and are brought to the state of Rasas such as 
etc. in relation to sensitive spectators through the art of the 
poet and the acting of the actor, so also the mental state 
proper to the called %i, which Is the highest goal of 
life, is brought to the state of a Rasa. 

Let us explain this; The entire group of mental states, 
both ordinary and extraordinary, can become the helper of 
the major emotion known as m whose nature is the knowledge 
of the truth, Its 3J3TO are RpIRS helped by p etc.; 
its POTS are the grace of God, etc,, and Rati etc., which* 
are soon to be destroyed completely, can be aesthetically 
enjoyed in 5TRT (as subsidiary, momentary elements). Just as 
*km in ^ piT or in (as per the adage j: 

); Aw in m and m in W, dfc, 

mwt and respectively - although these are all ^^(farfqs, 
yet they appear prominently; so also in SR, etc, appear 
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(predominantly as they are completely opposed to love, The 
of such people, who are contented in the knowledge of 
the self, is characterized by and WJ and so this 3cer$ 

takes the form of an effort calculated to help others. It is for 
this reason that STFcf is so often referred to by some people 
•as and as by others. 

If it be urged that Rif is animated by ego (StfjrfjR) 
'but 5TRT is characterized by a relaxation of the ego ( RS|R- 
we say, so what ? There is nothing wrong in an 
•opposing mood becoming a ^fwftojn 5R, likeft% in ^R. 
In verses like W TOR, etc. {TOF? 4.2 ), Rf? is very 
much a characteristic of irftl'kp. In fact, there is no 
state of the mind which is devoid of Rif, for in the absence 
of desire as wall as effort, one would be like a stone 
(WOTft:). Again, for a self-realized man, 
who has no selfish thoughts, nothing remains to be done. 
Hence, his heart (mind) is tranquil and he can give his all, 
Including his body, This is in accordance with the scriptures. 
'For, body is preserved for =#T, as the declare in 

words like mm Jtafy. But this is true in the case of 
unrealized persons; for, In the case of self-realized men, the 
goals of life ft#) are all achieved. To explain : 

SPIT! #^cfef! | 

cfftacfr % * Sci, 5OT f*j> 3 #c!R 11 


Life is the main-stay of the four goals of life, viz. spf, m, fR 
and Rft. If life is destroyed, what (indeed) is not destroyed ? 
But if life is preserved, everything is preserved (achieved). 

Thus the main purpose of preserving the body is to achieve 
the celebrated four goals of life. But, for self-realized souls, 


everything is achieved (in renunciation) as declared in these 
Words : sff R^,. 


Thus, if the body is to be, somehow, renounced, it is 
better that it is sacrificed for the good of others, If it is 
pointed out that persons like ( in the play HFIRR-) 

have not renounced everything, then, we- say, that makes no 
difference. For, in the case of there is certainly the 

state of self-realization or knowledge of the truth. How, else, 
do you explain his self-sacrifice for the sake of others? 

In a war, a warrior (hero) does not discard his body, 
activated as h9 is by a desire to vanquish another warrior. In 
some cases, however, the desire for obtaining another, more 
auspicious body is predominant. So, whatever is done by the 
self-realized ones-from acts of charity to laying down the 
body, if all this is done by the householders or ordinary 
men, it is also termed For the scriptures hold that a 
man who has acquired the knowledge of the truth is freed in 
all stages of life ; 

And an ordinary pious man who is devout and selfless, ancf 
is intent on knowledge of the self, though he may be a 
householder, is freed : 

, ^ w ^ fc-rt II 

Asfor and cfr^ifJiqs, who lay down their bodies to 
serve the cause of qj} and with a view to do good to others, 
a body, appropriate to their good deeds, is, once again acquired 
by them. 

This TOff is fully enjoyed, despite the fact that it is not 
a chief Rasa but is only an aflf of some other Rasa. Thus it 
is that SIR can assume a subservient role, though by 
I nature it is a principal Rasa. In the play called Nagananda, 
though Wcfis there, it is not the chief Rasa; for, in it, the 
achievement o^ f^rf (sw, srzf and j 5 with special emphasis 
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on helping others, is the final result in the case of 
the hero of the play. It is clear that is^ principally 
intended here, and this 3WI? is characterized by ^TT; so the 
principal Rasa in the Nagananda is The other 

mental states, however, act as subsidiary emotions in relation 
to this dominant Rasa. 

Thus, the efforts of some theorists (like the efforts of 
TO in his l|. 4-5) to establish as a 

hero are shown to be untenable. Nevertheless, that 5TR which 
has reached the last stage, wherein all are absent, 

cannot be represented. In love and sorrow, too, the peak 
experience cannot be represented. But in the earlier 
stage, described by Patanjali in his Yogasatra (III. 10 and 
IV. 27), activities like etc., or worldly activities are 

perceived even in really 5TR persons like Janaka and others. 
And so SfRf is, indeed, apprehended because of outwardly 
visible symptoms and many aiMforas which are imaginable 
in the intervals of *PT, etc. 

It may be urged that, though SIR may exist, yet, since it 
cannot be appreciated by everyone, it is not tenable. On these 
grounds, we say, even a Rasa like Sjjrc will cease to be a 
Rasa, just because it cannot be appreciated by the recluses. 
We must remember that everyone cannot experience everything. 
While SIROT may not be within the range of everyone’s 
experience, it cannot, for that reason, be discounted as a Rasa; 
for STR is a special charecteristic of the mental disposition 
of the extraordinary, great persons. 

Hemachandra’s Treatment of Santa : A Review 

In strict critical terms, Hemachandra’s treatment of the 
.WW's wholly in keeping with Abhinavagupta's views on 
the subject. A close study of Hemachandra’s gloss on Sutra 
17 of Chapter two of the Ksvysnu&sana as well as of the 
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Viveka text (pp. 121-124) clearly reveals that Hemachandra 
completely follows Abhinavagupta's exposition of the Sahtarasa 
portion, both in the Locana commentary on Dhvanyaloka (III <& IV) 
and in the Abhinavabharati commentary on the Natyasastra (VI) 
passage on the, Santarasa, However, Hemachandra uses his 
discrimination in the matter of adopting Abhinavagupta's theore¬ 
tical views as well as extracts from his works, inasmuch as 
he first decides on his own line of treatment and then draws 
upon the information or expression contained in the Locana or 
the Abhinavabharati in consonance with his requirement and 
purpose, Thus he adapts portions from both of Abhinavagupta's 
texts in his gloss as well as the Viveka commentary so 
as to make out a convincing case for the existance of TOW 
as also for the tenabilfty of m as an additional (ninth) 
and to highlight the theoretical as well as the philosophical 
aspects of Abhinavagupta's philosophy of aesthetic pleasure 
with special reference to 

In terms of the Locana commentary of Abhinavagupta, gnfRpf 
i.e., the total extinction of desires or love for sense-objects, 
in the form of the withdrawal of the mind from every object of 
sense (i.e,, detachment), an expression used by Anandavardhana 
himself, is to be developed for aesthetic enjoyment, that is to 
say, TOU should become an abiding state of mind. This is 
^ a of TO. This m is the nature of 

and this is, indeed, apprehended : udkci This is 
a positive mental state from which all desires are excluded. 
Such a state is necessary for the highest goal of life 
and it comes through spiritual discipline and can be found in 
high-souled persons. Among the other Rasas, a variety 
of tel, meets the requirements of the wm to a great extent 
Hence, Abhinava considers it to be another name of to.' 

It may be added that Hemachandra has utilized th$ Locana 
commentary, too,, to explain certain knotty problems connected 


with the controversy regarding the tenability of TO as an 
aesthetic principle. 

SFcTCSr : The Views of Dhananjaya and Dhanika 

Dhananjaya, the author of the Daianapaka, a well-known 
treatise on Dramatorgy, refers to -jr or tranquility of mind 
(IV-35) while enumerating the eight traditional such 

as ^ etc. He maintains that while some people have recognized 
Sffl as a Rrftm we think that it cannot be developed in 
plays: gfeteg teu. 

Commenting on this, Dhanika, the author of the Avaloka 
commentary of the states that a great difference of 
opinion prevails in regard to the Notable among these 
differing views are three views. These are : 

1. TOTW has not been defined by Bharata. and he has not 
mentioned its ftes; 

& TOW cannot exist in actual practice because it is 
impossible to root out ^ etc,, and 

3. tow can be included within ftror, teerw etc. 

In view of this, ssttj cannot be accepted as a separate 
Besides, ^ consists in a total cessation of activity 
and as such it is impossible to act it out in any to, wherein 
acting is essential. 06 But,according to Dhanika, though to 
cannot be introduced in a play, as its acting is impossible, yet, 
since all things can be described in words, its presentation in 
■poetry cannot be ruled out: TOWW...$fRfte3 

Dhananjaya holds that jjptpfl, which consists in the 
heightening of jpj, need not be (separately) mentioned because 
the.mental attitudes like etc., out of which it is developed, 
are of the same nature (as ftfpr, f^p, ^ and which 
^re at tN root of the Other eight ). 97 






Further, being devoid of sorrow, happiness, anxiety, 
love, hatred and desire, is based on gq, Such a sentiment 
is possible only in the state of iftsj which is of the form of 
the realization of the true nature of the self. But this state is 
indescribable and as such it is without any positive attributes. 
And there are no sensitive readers who are competent to 
enjoy such a But gp^r, Ssft, WTI anc ' sfcu which are the 
means leading to it, are of the nature of 
and and as these four states of mind are known'to be 
associated with the eight the aesthetic relish of 

can be taken to have been already described. 

Apart from the theoretical discussion on TOW and its 
^rr%rq (spj, we also meet with comments of considerable 
critical significance in Dhanika's Avaloka commentary. Thus, 
while commenting on Dhananjaya's definition of the 
TO. 01*4), Dhanika deals with the question whether ^jjcTTOj 
the hero of the TOf ? TOf i s a rtra TO or a 
TO TO. 

is aftaaro a mm ? 

Dhanika realizes that the definition of a toTO> as given 
by Dhanafljaya (II. 4), which states that such a ^ here 
should be twice-born etc. and that he should be endowed with 
general virtues, is very formal, is neither realistic nor exclusive. 
This is proved, firstly, by the fact that it excludes a 

fogrrc, who is exceedingly peaceful and compassionate, like 
a sage who has subdued all his passions, from being considered 
a TO TO and, secondly, by the impossibility of all the 
genera! qualities of a being found in any and 

every TO. I* we look to the behaviour of the 
Buddha, of and we find that they are ^ 

heroes. Yet, they all may not fit in with the fixed definition 
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of a 5rry?ci hero. in the case of *be main difficulty 

is that his love for rules out his being considered a 
TO bero. So technically, is a hero, and not a 
iftCTO bero. But in real terms, characters like are 

heroes. As between the Buddha and the difference 

is that the Buddha is a in a way but 
is in a way. This makes ^itjeiTO a hero. In 
ail other ways he is an TOicfn - the most exalted-hero and 
can be classed with the Buddha, Yudhlsthira and such other 
personages. 

Only Eight Sthayibhavas, Says Dhanika 

We have seen how Abhinavagupta rejects the suggestion 
that sftfictTO * s a boro (Viveka, p. 123, II. 18-19). 

His contention is that If to an d others, despite their wordly 
pre-occupations, are held to be to heroes, why not f 

Dhanika seems to agree with this contention and yet he 
cannot support the view that TO, which is the F'TOR of TO, 
is the rtTO in the play toKj for the portrayal in this 
play of ,ove f° r which runs through the 

whole play, is contrary to the mental state of ^ and such 
contraries cannot be found to exist (i.e., love and 
detachment cannot co-exist) in the same character. Therefore, 
or ener 9y connected with (as the principal Rasa) 
is the of the tor, Thus only eight Rasas are 

possible (and not nine, the ninth being ^ ). However, as 
we know, Dhanika has granted the possibility of the ninth 
Rasa in poetry, whose medium is only words. 

Thus both Dhanafijaya and Dhanika seem to be set against 
the number of Rasas being nine or more as also against the 
admission of *oif as a so far as the different types 
of Drama are concerned. 
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Mammata’s View About Santarasa 

in the fourth chapter (IV. 29) of his Kavyaprakasa, Mammata 
mentions the well-known eight-Rasas and adds that these are the 
eight Rasas in dramatic art Pp:). Similarly t 

in Karika 30 of chapter 4, he enumerates the eight basic 
mental states ) and observes that these (eight) are 

the basic, permanent states or emotions, Then,, after stating the 
thirty three accessory, feelings as per Bharata’s Verses (N, S. 
VI. 19-22), Mammata remarks in the gloss that the mention of 
or Despair, though inauspicious as aj RR, is done 
(byW<jgft)at the beginning of the list of the accessory 
feelings in order to show its nature of a permanent mental state. 
And it is with this as its filter that is also 
the ninth Rasa : f^^^r^r%sr^er ^TP^sfq- (K.P. IV, 35). 

From the manner of Mammata's presentation of the topic 
of it is reasonable to infer that he regards ^TPcf as 
an additional Rasa and assigns it a role in poetry only, but 
not in a play (nr??). In fact, the poetic illustration that Mammata 
provides for the SIROT confirms our surmise, that for him 

is an additional (TO, ninth ) poetic sentiment, (fTO). 

It may be noted that Mammata does not dwell any further 
on the subject of or its ^rN.( ) and thus, unlike 

or he skirts the philosophical and theoretical 
issues connected with the by his sketchy treatment 
of WftM, 

The Nine Dominant Moods or Mental States 

Hemachandra deals with the nine permanent, dominant 
mental states or moods of the foregoing nine Rasas in the 
next Sutra (II. 13). He says that Rati (Love), Hssa (Laughter), 
Soka (Grief), Krodha (Anger), Utsaha (Energy), Bhaya,(fear),' 
Jugupss (Disgust), Vismaya (Wonder) and S’a/na (Absence of 
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desire or tranquility of mind) are the (nine) permanent states 
or moods (F-trffa: OT ). : 

The term Bhavaj according to Hemachandra, means states 
of mind which in everyday life cannot beenjoyed with pleasure 
by others, but when delineated in the province of poetry, they 
become fit objects of extraordinary enjoyment through the poetic 
and dramatic apparatus such ns acting, representation, etc. Or 
because they pervade the mind of the audience and, therefore, 
they are called Bhsvah, Thus, the above explanation applies 
both to the Sthayibhsvas and the Vyabhicaribhavas. 

The Sthsyibhsvas are inborn, dominant and latent emotions 
present in every human heart. Every man has a desire for 
pleasure. Every human being, at some time or the other, 
considers himself superior to ethers'and laughs at them, He 
has his moments of anger, sorrows, lofty thoughts, loathing 
and wonder. The only difference found is a difference of 
degree or a variation in the extent of the interaction of these 
feelings. The standard for judging these feelings as lower or 
higher depends on whether they help promote the goals of 
life (pro) or not. These emotions or feelings deserve 
depiction only If they help one of the four goals of human life. 

Vyabhicaribhsvas such as Dh r ti (contentment) etc., on the 
other hand, are fluctuating feelings. Some people tend to be 
devoid of some Vyabhicaribhsvas, for instance, a sound mind 
and a sound body can never be a prey to indolence (Xlasya) 
or exertion (Srama) or langour 

Some transitory feelings, again, appear in a man but 
disappear when their cause is removed, In other words, the 
transitory feeling^, by definition, are fleeting, short-live^ 
feelings which come and go. These feelings are not inborn 
and dominant or permanent as the Sthayibhsvas are. EVe'iit 
when these latter (Sthsyibhsvas) seem ;tp -disappear When the 
cause of their development Is removed,, they do not entirely, 
disappear, but lie dormant in the heart (ntew sjfa 


awaiting a favourable opportunity for their develop¬ 
ment Thus the inherent power of the dominant emotions is 
never exhausted. 

On the other hand, the Vyabhicaribhavas spring from 
some outward cause. For example, when a man is tired (Glana), 
we ask: ‘What is the cause of his fatigue (Glani) ?' This shows 
that his feeling of fatigue is not inborn. But we never ask the 
question: ‘Why is Rama or Bhimasen full of energy (Utsaha) ?' 
For, we know that this feeling never arises from external 
causes. Vibhavas merely develop them. It is, therefore, that 
these Sthayibhavas are described as Vasanarapa in our minds, 

Sometimes, some Sthayibhavas, when not fully developed, 
are called Vyabhicaribhavas; for instance, the Rati of Rava^a 
towards Sita, not being reciprocated, never attains the position 
of a Sthayibhava but remains a Vyabhicaribhava only. So also 
the love we feel for our elders or servants which is only a 
Bhava. Anger in Snigara and Vira is only a Bhava. Thus 
Vyabhicarins are by nature dependent, transitory and nomr 
permanent. 

Hemachandra explains the Sthayibhavas by saying that Rati 
consists in mutual love, Hasa in the dilation of the heart, 
Soka in the agony of the heart, Krodha in the display of 
fierceness, tumultuous behaviour marks Utsaha, Bhaya implies 
feebleness, Jugupsa means contraction of the mind, Vismaya 
means expansion of the mind, and Sama is total destruction 
of desire ( ). While all the other Sthayins assume the 

role of a Vyabhicarin on occasions, Sama, the Sthayin of 
Santa, never becomes a Vyabhicarin, though it may be Apradhana 
sometimes, because it is the Sthayin of Sthayins. Being the 
very nature of the mind, it always remains permanent and 
dominant I P#OT^ 8 ). 

The Accessory Emotions 

In the next Sutra (11.19), our author enumerates the thirty 
three Vyabhicaribhavas- beginning with Dhrti, they are Dhrti, 
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Smrti, Mati, Vrids, Jsdya, Visada, Mada, Vyadhi, Nidra, Supta, 
Autsukya, Avahittha, Sanka, Capala, Alasya, Harsa, Garva, 
Augrya, Prabodha, Glani, Dainya, Srama, Unmada, Moha, Cinta, 
Amarsa, Trisa, Apasmara, Nirveda," Avega, Vitarka, Asuys, 
Mrti, (Sthiti, Udaya, Pragma, Sandhi and Sabalatva). The list 
of the thirty three Vyabhicarins extends upto Mrti (death). 
Thereafter it is mentioned that these Bhavas sometimes seem 
to be steady-not as steady as the Sthayibhavas, but 
comparatively steady-and so they are called Bhavasthiti etc. 
.For instance, the Vyabhicaribhava, Vitarka (conjecture) in the 
verse (117) Tisthet kopavasat etc., from the fourth act of the 
Vikramorvasiyam, remains steady throughout the verse, for, the 
verse contains a series of conjectures. Here, the main sentiment 
■is Vipralambhasrrigara, but the Vitarkabhavasthiti - a series of 
conjectures adds a lot of charm to this poem and helps 
strengthen the main sentiment. 

Bhavasthiti, Bhavodaya, Bhavaprasama, Bhavasandhi and 
Bhavasabalata 

Sometimes a feeling appears very prominently in a poem. 
This is called Bhavodaya which is explained in the verse (118) 
‘Yate gotraviparyaye' etc. In this verse, a women offended by 
the mention of another lady’s name (Gotraviparyaya or 
Gotraskhalana) by her lover through inadvertence, being on 
the same bed with her husband, made a semblance of amorous 
.gestures, but did not embrace him with her breasts. This 
verse illustrates Manod’aya, (appearance of anger). The next 
verse (119) etc.,’ explains Bhavaprasama or the 

disappearance of a feeling in a prominent way. “When the lover 
was seen, her anger began to contract like her eyes; when he 
stood next to her, her anger bent down like her face; when he 
touched her, her anger came out like her horripilation; when he 
began to talk to her, her anger began to slip off like the knot 
.of her garment;, and when he fell at her feet, her anger entirely 
vanished as though it were ashamed (to stay on any longer).',’ 
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Bhavasandhi occurs when two feelings prominently come ini 
conjunction with each other. The verse (120) etc. 1 , 

illustrates this. Rama, who was in the company of Sita was told: 
about the arrival of Parasurama. At that moment, he felt a. 
genuine pleasure at the arrival of Parasurama and an intense 
joy at the embrace of Sita. Here two Bhavas are combined. 

When two feelings come side by side, they give rise to 
Bhavasandhi. But when diverse feelings come and go in quick 
succession, thus rendering the poem very charming, these 
feelings are called Bhavasabalata. This is illustrated in the 
verse (121) Kvakaryam etc., where a king experiences Vltarka, 
Autsukya, Rati, Smarana, Sanka, Dainya, Dhrti and Cinta in 
quick succession, as he, on being attracted towards a Charming 
lady, is assailed by an overpowering feeling of love. 

Hemachandra explains (K.A.S., P.123) the term Vyabhicarin 
by saying that they are so called because .they help the- 
development of the Sthayibhavas by their' presence or their 
movements: ^ 

The number of these is strictly thirty -thiree. 
Hemachandra shows how the other feelings like Dambha, 
Udvega, Ksudhi and Trsnaetc., can be brought under Avahittha, 
Nirveda and Glani respectively. He also explains all the 
cfcrfWRS with suitable illustrations (K.A.S. 11.20-52). 

The Sattvika-bhavas: Hemachandra’s Interpretation 

Hemachandra deals with the eight Sattvika-bhavas called 
Stambha, Sveda, Romanca, Savarabheda, Kampa, Vaivarnya, 
Asru and Pralaya in Sutra 53 of chapter two. 

These eight Sattvika-bhavas are indications of internal 
feelings and as such are Anubhavas (outward indications, 
though they are called Bhavas or feelings); but although to 
all appearances these Sattvika-bhavas seem to be nothing) 
but Anubhavas, yet they are significantly regarded by 
Hemachandra as Bhavas or internal feelings. Mammata and 
others do not treat of these Sattvika-bhavas separately but 


consider them as belonging to the class of pure Anubhavas 
or indications of Rasa. 

^ is the internal quality that exhibits to view the Rasas 
and these Sattvika-bhavas proceed directly from that internal 
quality. Ordinary Anubhavas are mere outward movements 
that may or may not indicate any sentiment, but these 
Sattvika-bhavas are invariably associated with the Rasas and 
appear only to indicate the Rasas. Thus it is evident that 
Sattvika-bhavas belong to a higher plane than that of the 1 
Anubhavas. 

Hemachandra further clarifies that these Sattvika-bhavas are 
in themselves feelings or bhavas; for, Bharata does not call 
them bhavas for nothing and they stand on a par with the 
thirty three Vyabhicaribhavas. But they are not included in the 
list of the Accessories (Sancarins) since the latter spring from 
outward causes such as Alasya, Glani, Srama, etc., while the 
Sattvika-bhavas spring only from the internet quality of the 
heart. Thus Hemachandra is of the firm opinion that they stand 
superior even to the Vyabhicaribhavas. These Sattvika-bhavas 
are so closely connected with the Rasas - especially with 
SrPgararasa - that their Vibhavas are the same as those of the 
Rasas, Thus the Sattvika-bhavas themselves are indicated by 
Anubhavas and as such they are totally different from the 
Anubhavas. 

Hemachandra gives an original and peculiar etymology of 
the term Sattvika, ‘Sattvam’ means ‘Prana’ and the Sthayibhavas 
which awaken from their dormant state and try to manifest 
themselves, on their way, come to the province of Prana and 
assume a total iy different form. These Sthayibhavas, transformed 
owing to their contact with Prana, are known as Sattvika- 
bhavas. 100 

These Sattvika-bhavas, although they are exactly similar to 
some of the ordinary Anubhavas, yet ..they must be regarded 
as different from them. Asru, a Sattvika-bhava is not:tha lama 
as ordinary tears; for these tears may be caused by anything. 
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A set of feelings, coming in contact with Prana with tha 
-element of Prthvi in it, is called Stambha. Another, coming in 
contact with Prana of the Jala kind assumes the form of Baspa, 

A third, coming in contact with Prana of the Tejas type, gives 
rise to Sveda and Vaivarnya. A fourth set of feelings, allied 
with Prana of the Akasa type, gives birth to Pralaya and, finally, 
the fifth set of feelings, connected with Prana of the Vayu type, 
gives rise to three Sattvika-bhavas, viz., Romafica, Vepathuand 
Svarabhanga, differing in degrees from one another. 

Thus there are these eight Sattvika-bhsvas. They are internal 
feelings. Outward Paralysis (Stambha) is a quality of the body, 
and thus differs from the internal Stambha - a Sattvika-bhava, , 

Thus we have nine Sthayibhavas or dominant emotions, thirty 
three Vyabhicaribhsvas and eight Sattvika-bhavas making ^ total 
number of fifty Bhavas. 

In the Viveka commentary (pp. 144-145), Hemachandra 
elaborates on the concepts of Pranabhumi, 101 Stambha, Pralaya, 

Romance, Vepathu, Svarabheda, etc., and notes that these 
Sattvika-bhavas are associated with each Rasa and never appear 
independently, like the Vyabhicaribhsvas which can come 
independently, on the analogy of the King attending the marriage 
ceremony at the house of an attendant. All these Sattvikas 
are not illustrated in the gloss because their examples are easy 
to find. 

As for Prariabhumi, Hemachandra explains that, in short, 
the Sthayins like Rati, etc., become Sattvika-bhavas in contact 
with Prana and are called Sattvika-bhavas. He quotes a line from 
the Harsacarita of Bsna to the effect that first penance melts 
and then it becomes perspiration. And a Bhava brought to 
this state by the Vyabhicarins, Avahittha etc., but not exhibited, 
iis to be seen in the world too. He quotes the verse (Viveka, 

V. 170) which applies toSagara also. The verse means that the 
heart of the beloved, the ocean of love, agitated by the sight 
of the moon in the shape of the lover's face, is not able to 
remain stable, though it spreads by means of perspiration 


which is obstructed from great movement. When applied to the 
-ocean, the vprse means; The ocean which was agitated due 
to the rise of the moon, its lover, with its waves obstructed 
by the great bridge, still, a great surprise, it goes on producing 
waves. The first meaning is: On sighting the face of the lover, 
•the heart of the beloved is agitated by love, lest it should run 
to elders, with this in view it is checked through control of 
•sweat, etc., does not find rest and remains agitated by mental 
disturbance in the form of internal sweat etc. 

Now, according to Hemachandra, this verse bears out his 
statement that it can be seen in the world also that a 
■certain Bhava - Sattvika-bhava, which is internally evident but 
■does not find scope to manifest itself due to a check or break 
■applied to stop it from appearing outwardly. Another point 
“that Hemachandra makes in the Viveka is with regard to the 
words ‘Ratyadigatena’ in the gloss. He explains the gloss by 
saying that the dormant, dominant emotions like Rati, etc., are 
■called up by Vibhavas and manifested by Anubhsvas. These 
(Bhavas are different from tears, etc., which are physical but 
the same Bhavas, when they come into contact with Prana, 
become Sattvikas. These are similar to Anubhavas but are still 
■•regarded as distinct from them. Our author remarks in the 
Viveka that the Vibhavas are not different, for they are 
independent of any association with any external object. And 
Glani, Alasya, Shrama, etc. (Vyabhicarins), though devoid of 
any exciting support (Alambanavisayasunyata), still because they 
.are born of external causes, are counted as Vyabhicarins. 
However, Stambha etc. are not produced by external physical 
causes. In other words, Asm is a Sattvika-bhava, and is different 
•from tears which may arise from a physical cause. 

As for Stambha, it is a paralysed state of mind. When the 
•mind is influenced by joy etc., when it is not subject to any 
sense-regulation, since it is gone beyond the ken of thought, 
<and when external senses are subject to physical limitations 
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(for example, the verse etc., Setu. 11. 45), then, this; 
paralysis overcomes a person who exhibits the stage of Stambha.. 

Thus Hemachandra explains the nature of the Sattvika-bhavas 
rather peculiarly, originally and authentically as well as, 
exhaustively. Hemachandra's analysis shows that the Sattvika- 
bhavas are nothing but Anubhsvas in a subtie, mental sense. 

Dhanaiijaya’s Views on Sattvika-bhavas 

Traditionally, the Sattvika-bhavas or Involuntary states ar e . 
separately treated, although they belong with the Consequents,, 
because in the opinion of Dhananjaya (D.R. IV.4) "they are- 
different from the Anubhavas just because of their arising from: 
the inner nature (Sattva); and this is the reason for the- 
realisation of such states”. The eight involuntary states are 
(1) Paralysis (Stambha), (2) Sweat (Sveda), (3) Horripilation, 
(Romanca), (4) Change of voice (Svarabheda), (5) Trembling, 
(Kampa or Vepathu), (6) Change of Colour (Vaivarnya), (7> 
Weeping (Asru), and (8) Fainting (Pralaya). Dhananjaya notes-, 
that of these, Paralysis is immobility of body, and Fainting is. 
loss of consciousness. The characteristics of the rest are- 
sufficiently clear. 

However, each of the eight Sattvika-bhavas has its. 
distinguishing characteristics. Thus, Stambha or Stupefaction 
is an outcome of wonder, grief, some disease, fear or an> 
ecstatic joy, Sveda or Sweat or Perspiration is a natural 
consequence of exercise, heat, exhaustion, sickness, anger 
excessive joy, bashfulness or restlessness. Romanca or 
Horripilation is a physical state in which hairs stand on. 
their ends on account of the epidermic contact or fear, 
excessive cold, joy and anger, or due to bodily infirmity or 
some disease. Svarabheda or Change of Voice is caused byan^ 
intoxicated state of mind, old age, sickness, fear, anger or joy. 
Kampa or Tremor is a result of cold, fear, anger, joy, senility,., 
some peculiar physical contactor disease. Vaivarnya or Pallor 
is a change in the colour of the complexion or loss of bloom-- 
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<on a face. It is generally due to some hesitation or dejection, 
■grief or failure, of purpose. It is also caused by intoxication, 
wrath and acrimony. In the latter case, the face gets copper- 
coloured and the eyes are reddened. Thus, any change in the 
.normal hue of the face is Vaivarnya. Asru or Weeping or Tears 
proceed from jubilation, lack of fortitude, smoke, use of 
'Collorium, yawning, grief, or consternation. Even steadfast gaze, 
•extreme cold or certain diseases are capable of producing 
tears. 

According to the poetic belief, tears that proceed from 
-excessive joy or exestatic exultation are supposed to be cool 
■and are distinguished as tears of joy from what are known as 
tears of sorrow which trickle down the face on account of 
bereavement or grief, and are conceived as hot, Pralaya or 
:Swoon springs from some shocking event, unbearable grief, 
•extreme exertion, overdose of stimulants, use of poison, 
(protracted sleeplessness or physical strain caused by beating, 
flogging or hurt. 

Pseudo-Suggestion or srpwg: Semblance of Rasa, 
Bbsva, etc. 

The relish of a sentiment is the highest kind of Aesthetic 
■experience. This is true when the presentation of the sentiment 
is with reference to an appropriate or proper substratum. But 
when the presentation of a particular sentiment is done 
•improperly, i.e., with reference to an inappropriate substratum, 
•It is deemed undignified, In such cases, even though the 
•suggestion of the Rasa or Bhava takes place, it always remains 
below the high standard of aesthetic relish. In other words, 
the aesthetic appeal in such a situation gets dimmed. Under 
such circumstances it is only a semblance of Rasa or Bhava 
that we get and so it may be called a pseudo-sentiment or 
fRasabhasa. However, the inappropriateness of development of 
the Rasa may be due to the deficiency of proper suggestion 
or due to the inadequate development of the emotion which 
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may arise from the lack of some'necessary .ingredients 
pointed out by Bharata. 

This inappropriateness differs in its nature from Rasa to 
Rasa. Thus, for example, when the emotion of love of a womar* 
is developed with reference to an adulterer or with reference 
to numerous paramours or low characters, it becomes generally? 
disgusting and does not attain to the position of the 
Again, if a man's incestuous love is demonstrated with reference' 
to the wife of a sage or preceptor or a king, the extreme- 
immorality of this love does not permit it to reach the position- 
of the Again, if the emotion of love is depicted only- 

in the lover (man or woman) and not in the beloved, then fop- 
want of response, it fails short of the necessary ingredient of 
reciprocity, and the unilateral love fails to develop into the- 
full-fledged Srngararasa. Similarly, the amorous behaviour of ; 
a monk or ascetic or hermit, especially in a monk’s robes,, 
presents a ludicrous spectacle, and the description of the- 
same is sure to yield a debased interest. Owing to these 
reasons, such descriptions are considered as untoward because 
of inapposite time, place or situation, and as such, they result 
in Suggestion of only a Semblance (Abhasa) of Srngararasa. 

Visvanatha, Bhojarsja and others add the description of 
feelings of Love between animals, birds, insects, etc., to the 
list of semblance of Rasa. But Vidyadhara, in his Ekavali, does 
not agree with them. 102 He thinks that the existence of the- 
Vibhavas and Anubhsvas of a sentiment is as much a reality 
among animals as it is among human beings. 

On the same principle, Humour becomes debased if the 
object of ridicule is the one who deserves worship ancf 
veneration. Similarly, if grief strikes a recluse, the pathos wi 11 
be unreal. If wrath or fighting zeal are depicted towards sages,, 
they result in semblance or pseudo-suggestion. If a coward or 
eunuch starts fighting or shows bellicosity, the resulting Heroic*, 
will be a semblance of the real Heroic. Conversely, if a; 
well-known hero shows timidity, the Terrific Rasa will be a 
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semblance of the Bhayanaka. Similarly, if disgust is due to- 
the sight of the flow of blood, marrow and fat of sacrificial 
beasts; wonder due to mesmerism, jugglery or other magical 
tricks; and dispassionate tranquility to be portrayed in am 
arch-knave, a villain or a Csndala - all will give rise to the 1 
semblance of the respective sentiments. 

Bhavadhvani 

There are immature sentiments also, besides the pseudo- 
ones. Love in the form of devotion to God (Bhakti), reverence 
to superiors (Sraddha) and affection towards kinsmen (Premarati)- 
and such other sentiments as also those which do not find 
full development on account of some other sentiment in high 
progress at a particular spot, are all classified as Bhava¬ 
dhvani (vrreqft). 

Bhsvabhasa 

Just as the sentiments are called 'pseudo-sentiments’ for 
reasons of some impropriety either in their make up or the 
substratum, Bhavas or feelings can also be ‘pseudo-bhavas'' 
(WIFff) in case their delineation Is not done in an appropriate 
form or manner. 

Bhavodaya 

Rasa, Bhava, Rasabhasa and Bhavsbhasa are the suggested! 
elements causing Camatksra. Besides these four, there are 
other four phases 

(1) Bhavodaya or a sudden rise of feelings; 

(2) Bhsva-santi or subsiding of feelings no sooner than they 
arise; 

(3) Bhava-Sandhl'or the confluence, of such distinct feelings 
as are competent to suppress one another but fail to do- 
so at a particular spot; and 

(4) The commixture or variegation of feelings or Bhavasabalata 
which consists in the suggestion of different feelings that 
are either neutral or in direct opposition with one another, 
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The commixture of feelings lends charm due to the rise 
in quick succession of various Bhavas which presents a 
kaleidoscopic view of mental attitudes to be enjoyed by a 
sensitive reader or connoisseur, 

Thus, all these four phases, viz. the rise, the fall, the 
confluence and the commixture of feelings, along with the 
main four principal elements of a work of art, are the object of 
dominant suggestion. 

Winding up this topic of Semblance of Rasa and Bhava in 
the case of animals, birds, insects, plants, etc., Hemachandra 
■significantly adds : The figures Samasokti, Arthantaranyasa, 
Utpreksa, Rupaka and Upama are the life of these Rasabhasas 
and Bhavabhasas-especialiy Samasokti greatly helps Rasabhasas, 
as can be seen in the instances cited in the text (K.A.S, 54-55 ff.) 

IWammata’s Treatment of Semblance of Rasa etc. 
Compared with Hemachandra’s 

While Mammata (K. P. IV-36) tackles the topic of Abhasa 
with just one Sutra (Tadabhasa anaucitya-pravartitah), taking 
his stand on impropriety or inappositeness alone, Hemachandra 
first (11-54) makes sentience or insentience of the object, 
involved in the depiction of a sentiment, a criteria for Abhasa 
of Rasa or Bhava and then, in another separate Satra (11-55) 
emphasises the criterion of impropriety or Anaucitya by stating 
that both Rasabhasa and Bhavabhasa arise on account of 
inappropriate or improper delineation of the Rasa or Bhava. 
Explaining the Sutra (Anaucityacca), Hemachandra remarks 
in the gloss that Rasabhasa and Bhavabhasa arise when mutual 
love etc. are absent. And he elaborates on this concept of 
the semblance of Rasa and Bhava caused by the absence of 
reciprocity of feeling in the Viveka (P. 149). In point of fact, 
'he reproduces the relevant portion from the Abhinavabharati 
where Abhinava discusses this point. The passage means: 
"Srngsra is nothing but the dominant emotion of love based 
on mutual affection. Here, on the other hand, Rafi is a 
Vyabhicaribhava being of the nature of a desire. Hence it is 
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■not a permanent mood; it appears to be a so called Sthayi 
in this case. In other words, it is not Rati but a Semblance 
of Rati or Ratyabhasa. Since, due to the lack of realisation 
that ‘Seeta hates me and ignores me', Seeta cannot be said to 
reciprocate Ravana's love. If it had taken place, the ego of 
'Ravana would melt away thinking ‘Seeta is in love with me'. 
'But the determination of Ravana is futile since that Rati does 
mot become a Sthayibhava as it proceeds from passion 
and hence it is the Abhasa of the Sthayibhava 
■of (■*&:). it appears there as silver does in the shell. It is thus 
a case of Ratyabhasa due to the semblance of Rati resulting 
in a semblance of enjoyment of Srftgara, called Srhgarabhasa, 103 
In the same way, we have Hasyabhasa; as for example, the 
following verse of (my cousin) Vsmanagupta : “If people do 
■not believe in your extra-mundane deed, what can we say ? 
However, this much can be said ; in view of the talkativeness 
that provokes laughter, we wonder who will not laugh at you ?" 
Here, since people laugh over a matter that deserves 
compliments, it is a case of Hasyabhasa. Similar examples of 
the other Rasas can also be provided." 

The verse (168) in the gloss illustrates ' n which 
Ravana pines away to obtain Sits whose name acts as a spell 
to him and he cannot live without her even for an instant; but, 
as Hemachandra remarks, herein we have Rasabhasa because 
Sita does not have love for Ravana (^cfiqi: ^ Jjfct 
WIIW). Verse 168 also illustrates the same Rasabhasa 
wherein the poet addresses a wanton woman having many 
lovers. Here, the woman’s feeling of love for several men 
gives rise to Rasabhasa. The verse (170) from Balaramayaria 
(I, 40), depicts the eagerness of Ravana with regard to Sita. 
Hence it is an example of Bhavabhasa (Autsukya or eagerness 
being a Vyabhicaribhava). 

Hemachandra has thus, fully explained Rasa, Bhava, 
Rasabhasa, Bhavabhasa, Bhavodaya, Bhavasanti, Bhavasandhl 
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and Bhsvafcbalats with apt illustrations and in consonance, 
with the views of the Rasa-dhvani school. 

The Divisions of Poetry : The Uttamakavya 

The last three Sutras of the Second Chapter (II. 56-58),, 
are devoted to the discussion of the Divisions of poetry. 

Hemachandra divides poetry into three classes : Uttama,, 
Madhyama and Acfhama. Of these three classes of poetry,, 
the Uttama or the best kind of poetry is a Vyangyaksvya. | n , 
Sutra 56, the Uttamaksvya is defined: The best kind of poetry' 
is that in which the suggested meaning shines more promi¬ 
nently than the direct or literal sense of the poem. Such a< ; 
Kavya is called a Dhvanikavya. This is illustrated in verse.- 
no. 171. 

Hemachandra observes that in this verse it is the words.-. 
‘Tvaddantaiikita etc.' that are highly suggestive. They remind' 
Ravana of his utter mortification at the hands of Valin who- 
pressed Ravana in his armpit and wandered over the whole' 
earth. The troubled Ravana bit Valin in his arm-pit as he was. 
unable to get out of the queer situation. Here, the suggested' 
sense is of the nature of an idea or statement, bereft of any- 
Rasa or a figure of speech. A series of ideas are suggested! 
here one after another-thus the word 'Dantankita' suggests 
(1) Ravana's defeat (2) his capturing by Valin and keeping hirrv 
under the arm-pit (3) then Valin’s roaming the world with* 
Ravana pressed (4) then freeing himself through Valin’s grace 
(5) his helpless condition, and (6) despite all this his egoistic-- 
and proud attitude. 

In the Viveka commentary, Hemachandra provides illustra¬ 
tions of Rasadhvani and Alamkaradhvani. He introduces the 
examples by a statement that “in the same way we must 
understand that poetry is best where a Rasa or a figure of 
speech is suggested." The verse (177) illustrative of Rapakal- 
amkara being suggested is cited from the Dhvanyaloka, The 
verse illustrative of Rasa-dhvani is also cited in the Viveket; 
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(178). On this verse Hemachandra remarks that, here, we have?' 
the dominant mood of love being realised by means : of proper 
VibhavasJ Anubhsvas and Vyabhicaribhavas, and it is an 
appropriate example of Rasadhvani. We are told to note that 
like Rasadhvani, Bhavadhvani, Rasabhasadhvani, Bhavabhasa- 
dhvani,.etc., can also be illustrated with appropriate examples. 
In other words, Rasa, Bhava, etc., constitutes the best type< 
of poetry. Thus, the best type of Dhvani Kavya occurs when 
(a) an idea is suggested, (b) an AI amkara is suggested, or 
I (c) a Rasa is suggested. 

The Madhyama Kavya 

The next Sutra (11-57) defines the (threefold) Middling* 
type of Kavya called Madhyama Kavya, Where, in a poem, the' 
suggested sense is not unquestionably superior to the expressed 1 
sense (Asati pradhanye), where the predominance of Dhvani 
is a matter of doubt (Sandigdhe pradhanye) or where the- 
expressed sense is as prominent as the suggested sense- 
(Tulye pradhanye), there we have the (threefold) Madhyama. 
type of Poetry. The is generally styled as 

and it is illustrated in the Prakrit Verse (172) which is cited in* 
the Kavyapraka&a (V. 46 ff) too ; cfiofftpf etc, 

This verse is an example of the Madhyamakavya in which 
the Vyaagya sense is subordinated. Hemachandra observes in 
the gloss that the expressed sense 1 Sidantyangani' is more- 
j striking here than the suggested sense. 

The next verse (173) 3 $ ^ sic. (Mbh,, Striparvan 1 

24.19), contains the lamentation of Bhurisrava's widow and' 
illustrates how sometimes the suggested sense is subordinated' 
to another prominently suggested sense, and thus, from the 
point of view of the subordinated suggested sense, the verse- 
becomes an apt instance of Madhyamakavya. In this particular 
verse, there is the sentiment of iove in the utterances of the- 
wife of Bharisravas- “This is the hand that pulled my girdle, 
pressed my breast, etc.”-but, since she is uttering these 
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words on the dead body of her husband, there is the pathetic 
emotion also and, between the two sentiments, evidently the 
sentiment of love is subordinated to that of Pathos, Thus, the 
■verse is an apt illustration of the Gumbhatavyangya type of 
Kavya. 

In connection with his comments in the gloss that 'here 
the sentiment of Eros is subordinated to that of Pathos’ (sjsf 
3 T^JTP!! WfCTlPT), Hemachandra adds in the Viveka as to how 
theh and of Bhurisravas which caused his wife to remember his 
love-exploits becomes a Vibhava of the Pathetic sentiment anci 
'Ultimately renders the Erotic sentiment to be subordinate to 
the Pathetic sentiment, 

Hemachandra also gives in the Viveka (pp. 153-154) several 
verses with comments to Illustrate how (1) (Vyabhicari) Bhavas 
become subordinate to other Bhavas (Verse 179), (2) Rasabhasa 
becomes subordinated to a Bhava (180), (3) Bhavaprasama 
becomes subservient to Ratibhava connected with a king; and 
how (4) the rise of the feeling of Trasa () (182), (5) the 
■commixture of Avega and Dhrti (183), and (6) the variegation 
of the different Bhavas such as Sanka, Asuya, Dhrti, Smrti, 
;Srama, Dainya, Vibhodha and Autsukya take place. Finally, 
Hemachandra observes that these are also termed Alamkaras 
such as Rasavad etc, 104 Although Bhsvodaya, Bhavasandhi 
•and Bhavasabaiats are not called by the name of Alaiiikara, 
yet someone may well call them as such; so it is stated that 
they can be called Rasavad figures. 

Now, at times, it so. happens that the suggested sense is 
not easy to grasp; in such a case, ; the suggested sense has 
no beauty and does not appear prominently; hence it is a 
case of the Middle type of Kavya, as. e.g., verse 176 in Prakrit, 
Sometimes, however,,,the suggested sense is all too clear, 
i.e,, it is as good as the expressed sense (here it i$ called 
Atisphuta) and is there only in name. In such a poem, there 
is no suggestion at all. For example, the verse (177) 


etc., says clearly that money makes a man clever and youthi 
makes a damsel conscious of her graces, The suggested sense 
here is that the ladies' graces are effortless or natural, but 
this sense is as good as expressed and so the suggested 
sense, being revealed by the poet himself, does not cause' 
charm like the uncovered breasts of a woman, Hemachandra 
observes. The point here is that the sense of a poem, like' 
the breasts of a lady, is charming when it is concealed. Art, 
they say, consists in concealing, not in revealing. In fact, 
Hemachandra comments further on the word ‘Godham’ in the 
Viveka by quoting the verse ‘Mukham vikasitasmitam etc,', 
cited in the Ksvyaprate (Ull. 2, V. 9) under Gudhavyangyam. 
In this verse, we have an instance of a ‘concealed suggested 
sense.' 

If a Vyangya is Agaclha, it becomes less charming than or 
is subordinate to the expressed sense, and that verse becomes 
an example of Madhyamakavya or Gunibhutavyaftgya. As we 
have seen, the verse (177) #5%^ etc, is an example of 
Gu^ibhutavyangya because the suggested sense there, being 
obvious, is less charming than the expressed sense, In short, 
Hemachandra's three divisions of Ksvya are based on the 
relative position of the suggested sense with reference to the 
expressed sense. This division of poetry is in keeping with the 
views of Rasadhvani theorists. 

When there is a doubt as far as the prominence of the 
suggested sense is concerned, compared to the expressed 
sense, the second type of the Middle variety of poetry occurs. 
The verse (178) in Prakrit illustrates this type, 

The third type of the Madhyamakavya occurs when both, 
the expressed sense and the suggested sense enjoy equal 
prominence. In the verse (138) quoted under Garva on Page 135 
(K.A.S. 11,36 ff,), the suggested sense is: "Otherwise Para&ursm 
will annihilate both the Ksatriyas as well as the demons." But 
the expressed sense - "If you refrain from insulting a Brahmin, 
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■it is to your advantage - for, then we shall be friends, or" __ 
is equally beautiful., 

UWIammata’s Eightfold Division Rejected 

Hemachandra has treated of the three sub-divisions of the 
‘Middling type of poetry. But because Mammata has given eight 
■varieties of this type, Hemachandra makes it a point to remark 
that there are only three sub-types of this type and not eight 
(m i . 

As for Mammata's treatment of the tRiffifST, he takes up 
the sub-divisions of the Gunibhutaksvya at the outset of the 
fifth Ullasa of the Kavyaprakasa. According to him, the varieties 
iof the poetry of subordinated suggestion are: (1) Non-concealed 
‘{Agudha), (2) Subservient to another (Aparasyahgam), ( 3 ) 
Subservient to the establishment of the expressed meaning 
.{Vacyasjddhyaiigam), (4) Indistinct (Asphutam), (5)'Of doubtfui 
'prominence, (6) Of equal prominence, (7) Implied by intonation 
.and (8) Not striking (Asundaramj. 

In his gloss, Mammata remarks that, like the full breasts 
of damsels, the hidden sense produces charm. But the sense 
which is not hidden, being obvious, becomes as if directly 
expressed. Hence it is subordinate only. Then he illustrates 
the non-concealed or explicit sense. Mammata also illustrates 
■Rasa as being subservient to the emotion (Bhava); a BhSva to 
another Bhava, a Bhsvaprasama as subservient to an emotion, 
the rise of fear as subservient to an emotion, the conjunction 
of fury and equanimity to emotion. All these are cited by 
Hemachandra from the Kavya PrakSsa (V). 

Hemachandra says: “Not Eight (and then he 
.cites the Kavyaprakasa V. 45-46 of Mammata, saying ‘qniij 
{Viveka, p. 157). 

The Adhama or Avara Kavya 

"Indeed, a poem lacking in Rasa etc. cannot be called a 
variety of poetry. So long as an idea or reality is not touched 


-on by the Rasa, it is not convincing. And "all the objects or 
(ideas in the world, always assume subordination to some 
t'Rasa or Bhava. Ultimately, in fact, Rasas etc. .are so many 
mental states which are developed through the Vibhavas etc. 
There is hardly an object which does not give rise to some one 
•or the other specific mental state. If it does not do so, then it 
is unfit to be a poetic subject" Hemachandra says in his Viveka 
-(p. 158) with reference to the third type of poetry, viz., the 
Avara or Adhama type of poetry, which is defined in the next 
Sutra (II. 58). In this variety, there is no suggested sense at 
•oil, but it is striking by means of the words and the expressed 
sense. So, from the point of view of Dhvani, this type of 
Kavya, being devoid of Dhvani, is the lowest type. This type 
is regarded as quite inferior as poetry. 

Mammata says: “The lowest type of poetry is that which 
<is devoid of suggestion and is picturesque either in word or 
■sense." Citra, says the gloss, is what possesses Excellences 
■and Figures of speech. 'Avyangya' is what is devoid of a 
sense which is distinctly suggested. In such a Citrakavya, the 
suggestion is too faint. It is the primary sense of the words 
•or the words themselves that charm us in it. And on account 
•of this, it has two varieties : (1) Arthacitra (where the sense 
appears to us as striking) and (2) Sabdacitra. In Sabdacitra, 
the figures charm us; in Arthacitra, the figures of sense charm 
us, since, in the view of the Dhvani school, it is the external 
appendage like Alamksras that give beauty to this variety. It is 
called Adhama or Avara, the lowest which never reaches the 
height of a Dhvaniksvya but remains contented with the 
external beauty of the embellishments. 

Hemachandra notes in the gloss, just before concluding 
the Chapter, that though these verses may be considered as 
having some sort of Rasa etc. in that they can be construed 
■as having Vibhavas of some Rasa. Yet the Rasa etc. is not 
•clear or transparently delightful. Here there is no Vyaftgya 
..and as such they are called Avara or an inferior kind of poetry. 
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Incidentally Mammae takes up the two sub-divisions 0 f 
the Adhamak§;vya, viz,, Sabdacitra and Arthacitra, for further 
treatment in the 6th flash of the Kavyaprakasa. He notes there *, 
The two kinds of poetry - the one striking in the word and the- 
other striking in the meaning-have been mentioned before; 
the existence of the striking sense or the word is by the 
subservience or prominence of either the sense or the word. 
He adds in the gloss that it is not that in word-portraits 
there is no strikingness of the sense; or in the portrait of 
sense that of the word; as Bhamaha (I. 13-15) says that even 
the charming face of a lovely lady does not shine without, 
ornaments. It is this that they call beautification of the word 
(Sausabdya); there is no such perfection of the meaning om 
account of the division of poetic figure into that of word and! 
sense, both the beauty of the words and depth of ideas, i.e.*, 
and are desired by us. 

From a critical stand-point Hemachandra's threefold divi¬ 
sion of poetry is completely in agreement with the conventional 
divisions offered by Mammata, although he differs from the 
latter's view of the types of the 


THE CONCEPTION AND A 

TREATMENT OF POETIC BLEMISHES * 

The Notion of Poetic Blemish or Dosa 

The topic of Poetic Blemishes or Do?as is regarded as 
an important topic in all works on Poetics. Hemachandra has 
defined Poetry as consisting of words and meanings without 
faults or blemishes, with excellences and with or without 
figures of speech. From this definition of Poetry, it can be 
seen that, amongst the characteristics of a poem, that which 
stands first in order and importance is “faultessness”. This 
feature preponderates over ail the others. The conspicuous 
position accorded to “faultlessness" of word and sense is due 
to the fact that a poem possessing even a multitude of 
excellences and figures of speech fails to charm us if vitiated 
by a single blemish; just as a body of woman, even though 
possessed of great beauty, does not attract us, If infected 
with a single spot of leprosy, as Dalian puts it, But it is 
possible on the other hand, to desire some pleasure at least, 
from a poem that is untainted by a single fault even though 
not possessing any excellence or ornaments. In fact, in case 
of a poem, “freedom from blemishes" in itself constitutes an 
excellence (Guna). 

Hemachandra’s Detailed Exposition of Dosas 

Hemachandra has already given a general definition of 
Do$a (blemish) as being detrimental to Rasa. Hence, lie 
undertakes a detailed exposition of the concept of Poetic 










Blemishes along with their definitions and illustrations in the 
span of ten Sutras in Chapter three of his work. 

The Aesthetic Criterion of Poetic Blemish 

As Hemachandra’s poetics revolves round the concept 
of Rasadhvani being the principal element in a poem, hi s 
general definition of Dosa or poetic blemish as well as Guna 
or excellence clearly states: “Excellences and fautsare those 
attributes of Rasa which are the direct causes of heightening 
and marring respectively the effect of a Rasa-sentiment 
(K.A.S. 1.12). They are considered as attributes of words and 
senses only in a secondary sense (Bhaktys). Thus, the relation of 
Rasa on the one hand and Guiia as well as Dosa on the other 
is that of a thing and its attributes. This, as we have seen, 
can be proved by the method of positive and negative proof! 
Faults and Excellences are a joint concept as both dwell in 
the same place. And it is well-known that blemishes dwell in 
a particular sentiment only-not In a word or a sense-other¬ 
wise, the fault would be a fault at all times and would never 
turn into an excellence; but, that is not so. Sometimes, a 
fault in one sentiment actually becomes a point of excellence 
in another Rasa. For instance, in the Bibhatsarasa, the 
blemishes such as Kastatva (cumbrousness) and others are 
actually treated as excellences. Similarly, obscenity and other 
faults are turned into excellence in Hssya and other sentiments. 

It is obvious, therefore, that these faults cannot be dependent 
on, or be attributes of, word and sense, These faults have no 
permanent character. Where there is a Rasa, there are the 
attendant faults; when that Rasa is absent, the faults go away. 
Thus there is an invariable concomitance between Rasa and 
Dosa, and consequently between Rasa and Guna. 

According to Hemachandra, therefore, a poetic %mish is 
Anitya or Impermanent, if it is the cause of marring a poetic 
sentiment. Since Rasa is the Mukhyartha, Dosa mars its effect 
This is IMhysrthahati In the words of Mammata, who defines 
©osa in those terms. 105 


Hemachandra categorises Dosa broadly as (a) Rasadosa, 
<2) Padadosa, (3) Vakyadosa, (4) Ubhayadosa and (5) Arthado?as 
■in the first seven Sutras of Chapter III. Sutra one defines the 
major poetic fault of naming the Rasa. Rasa, however, includes 
Bhavas also, and as the gloss clarifies, the mention of Rasa, 
of Sthayibhavas as well as Vyabhicsribhavas by denoting them-, 
in other words, naming them-, constitutes the first and foremost 
poetic blemish. However, the Sutra as well as the gloss states 
that a Ssncaribhava may be mentioned by name and in such 
cases, it does not amount to a poetic blemish. 

The Problem of “Vucyatvam” 

Now, the use of the expression ‘Vacyatvam’ in the definition 
of the first Dosa raises the question as to how Rasa, which is 
always suggested, can ever be expressed. Hemachandra explains 
this concept of the expressedness or of the Rasa etc., 
by means of a passage of Abhinavagupta (Viveka p. 159) which 
means : The expressedness of Rasa, etc,, may be through 
words denoting the Rasa, etc., or through Vibhavas, etc, In the 
former case, Rasas will not be realised or experienced. As in 
the verse “YadviSramaya" ... etc.’’, Rasa etc. are not every¬ 
where mentioned by words. In the example, the meaning which 
■is the soul (i,e. Rasa) is realised through enjoyment of bliss 
in the form of one's mental state coloured by the latent 
impression, i.e., the dominant mood appropriate to the deter¬ 
minants or excitants and ensuants through identiticatlon, 
immediately after the determinants and consequents are 
apprehended, despite the absence of the correct Vyabhicarins 
such as Abhllasa, Cints, Autsukya, Nidra, Dhrti, etc. And it 
is well-known that merely by stating the words Sriigara, etc., 
in the absence of Vibhavas etc. being represented, there can¬ 
not be any experience of Rasa in a poem; as, e,g„ the couplet 
of the Natya&istra (6.15), in which the Rasas are enumerated 
by Bharata, does not make for any aesthetic experience. So, 
by the method of positive and nagative proof, it is certain that 
Rasa etc. can be suggested by the power of the expressed 




sense called Vibhsvadi. So they are never expressed. Heric^ 
it is a fault to use their names to denote them. The second; 
case is our own view. By this, Udbhata's view in the verse 
(KASS. 4.3) 1 Rasavaddars’itaspasta etc.’, which lays down, 
that Rasa can be mentioned by names, is refuted along with, 
his theory of ‘Pancaropa rasah’ or Rasas have five forms. 

Hemachandra’s Sources on Do?a 

It is clear that Hemachandra begins the treatment of Dosas. 
by taking his stand on the principal of Rasa as the soul of' 
poetry. In this respect, he follows the coification of Dosa as. 
Mammata had attempted it by taking into account the earlier 
views on Dosa including that of Mahimabhatta, As a follower- 
of Anandavardhana, Mammata states his idea of Dosa clearly 
by saying that Dosa is that which spoils the essence or the, 
chief element of a Kavya, viz,, Rasa and, as such, it primarily- 
pertains, as a property, to the Rasa. But, secondarily, of course,. 
Do§a is spoken of as pertaining to Sabda, Artha, Van?a and; 
Racana also. Thus we have not only Rasa-dosa but Sabda-dosa,. 
Artha-dosa, Varna-dosa and Racans-dosa as well, 

It may be noted that Mammata broadly conceives poems- 
as sentimental or non-sentimental. While we may have a. 
sentiment constituting the essence of the one, a striking sense 
or idea forms the main appeal in the other. This kind of- 
conceptual division of poetry helps us understand Mammatas 
discussion of Dosa. 

Mammata’s term ‘Mukhyartha’, in its general signification,, 
applies to all poems, and it is the object of an apprehension.* 
which is primarily intended in a poem. 

Basis of Classification of Blemishes 

Now so far as the inteded apprehension is concerned, it. 
should firstly be undelayed and secondly, it must be of an. 
undiminished nature in a sentimental poem. So a blemish* 
consists in- 
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*tA) either non-production of the intended apprehension (a) 
where the apprehension is itself not produced and (b) where 
the apprehension is produced but after much delay and 
(c) where the apprehension is produced but (1) the Rasa is 
depressed or diminished (in a sentimental poem), or (2) the 
idea is not striking (in a non-sentimental poem), or — 

<(B) the destruction of the intended apprehension either (a) 
direct as in the case of Rasa-dosas, or (b) indirect as in 
the case of blemishes pertaining to Word and Sense. 

Accurate Definition of Dosa 

Thus the most accurate definition of a blemish is: that 
from which proceeds non-production or delayed production or 
destruction (direct or indirect) of the apprehension of an 
-undepressed sentiment or a pleasing sense or idea, 10 0 
Apprehension and Varieties of Dosas 

These faults may be divided into three kinds: (1) Sabda- 
•dosas, which are apprehended prior to the apprehension of 
the sense of a word or sentence, (2) Artha-dosas, which are 
apprehended after the apprehension of the meaning of a word 
■or sentence, and indirectly depress the sentiment, and (3) 
Rasa-dosas, which are also apprehended after the apprehension 
of the sense of a sentence and wich directly depress the 
sentiment. Out of these three, the first, i.e., Sabdadosas may 
be divided into blemishes of a word-Padadosa, of a part of 
a word-Padsbsadosa, and of a sentence-Vskyadosa. The 
distinction between a Pada (word) and a Pedaikadesa (a part 
of a word) Is important since the former is a noun or a 
verb or a base of either, whereas the latter may be a termi¬ 
nation, case, etc, Mammata begins by describing the faults of 
the words first, since It Is the words that enter into the 
composition of a sentence. 

Hemachandra Alters the Method of Treatment 

But Hemachandra begins his treatment of Do§,as by dealing 
with Rasado^as first. His Rasado?as are not very different 
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when we compare them with those of Mammata. Mammata 
thus provides a model to Hemachandra. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to study the relevant portion from the KavyapraksSa (V||), 

The method adopted by Mammata is to treat the Sabcl a ~ 
dosas followed by the Arthadosas, and finally the Rasadosas. 

Mammata defines Rasadosas in three successive Karik§;s- 
(60, 61 and 62) of the Vlith Chapter of his Kavyapraka4 a . 
These Rasadosas are : 

(1) The expression of an (a) Accessory, or (b) a Rasa, or 
(c) a Sthayibhava (Permanentmood) by its own name or 
term; 

(2) Afar-fetched (a) Consequent, or (b) Determinant; 

(3) Admission of a conflicting (a) Consequent or (b) 
Determinant; 

(4) A repeated Heightening or Over-elaboration of a Rasa etc.; 

(5) An unreasonable representation or untimely elaboration; 

(6) An unreasonable interruption; 

(7) An excessive expansion of even a Subordinate Element; 

(8) Overlooking a Principal Object; 

(9) Perversion of Character; and 

(10) Celebration of an unrelated object 

These ten, according to Mammata, are the blemishes of a 
Rasa. However, there are exceptions also. Thus, (1) in Kariks: 
63, Mammata declares that sometimes an Accessory, even 
though expressed by its own term, is not faulty; (2) A mention 
of conflicting Accessory etc. in such a manner that they may 
be sublated, is an excellence (etc. means Vibhsvas and 
Anubhavas). (3) (i) A sentiment which is incompatible with 
another by reason of identity of its subjects, should have 
those subjects, made different; and (li) A sentiment which is 
incompatible with another by reason of 'immediacy of succession* 
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should be separated from that another by (inserting between 
the two) a third Rasa which is compatible with both. (4) A 
Rasa jis not faulty) which, though, conflicting (i) is recalled; 
nor (ii) which is intended to serve the purpose of comparison; 
nor (iii) are those two Rasas faulty as regards each other 
which are subordinate to a third principal sentiment. 

The above aspects of Rasadosas are explaind by Mammata 
in a thorough manner with the help of illustrations. 

Hemachandraf ollows Mammata 107 in many particulars not 
only in regard to the blemishes of the Rasas but in respect 
of the other Donas as well. 

The Rasadosas 

So far as the Rasado ? as are concerned, Hemachandra 
first deals with the expression of a Rasa by its own term or 
name, While in the Sotra (111,1) he states that, barring some¬ 
times the transitory feelings, the mention by its name of the 
predominant sentiment in a poem constitutes a poetic blemish; 
however, the mention in words of the transitory mental states 
is not a fault at times, By way of illustration, he quotes a verse 
from the Srrtgaratilake of Rudrabhat^a, a work on Rasa. Irt 
this verse (183), all the sentiments are mentioned by their 
own names and this mention obviously mars the effect of the 
Rasas. The idea in the verse is that "Lord Sankara manifested' 
all the Rasas in himself by means of various things". Here, 
the names of Kprigsra, Karutia, Vira, Bibhatsa, Bhaysnaka, 
Adbhuta, Raudra, Hasya and Santa - Sarva Rasas, i.e., all the 
nine Rasas, figure, 

The next verse (184) Illustrates the mention of the 
Sthayibhsva Utssha, which is a poetic blemish, 

Hemachandra has said In the gloss that it is a poetic 
blemish to mention a Rasa, a Sthayin, or a Vyabhlcarlnv by 
its own term, However, there is no fault if sometimes a 
Ssncaribhsva is mentioned by its own name, He pltes a 
verse (IBS) as an example of the mention by name of the 






transitory emotions such as Vrida, Trasa, Irsya, Dainya etc. 
The mention of these emotions, directly, is bad; but had they 
been indirectly stated, the fault would have been less 
conspicuous. This verse is cited in the KavyaprakaSa (VII) also , 

In this connection, Hemachandra notes in the gloss thet 
if the sentiment is already developed by means of Vibhava 
and Anubhava, mere mention of the name of a particular 
Rasa does not offend so much. For example, in the verse 
“Yate dviravatim etc.", the Longing or Utkantha of Radha is 
suggested by the poetic description of the Vibhava and 
Anubhava, and the mention of the word ‘Sotkantha’ serves to 
state what is already established by suggestion. By means of 
the word ‘sobbed’, the said Anubhava is used to show the 
cause of it; so, the statement of this by name is not faulty. 

Hemachandra has made an exception in the case of 
Vyabhicarin, which may sometimes be expressed by name. He, 
therefore, cites a verse (186), already utilized in the Kavya¬ 
prakasa to the same effect, and this is a Nandi verse in the . 
play Ratnavali of Sriharsa. Hemachandra also adopts the 
comments of Mammata in the gloss verbatim. It means: Here 
the Vyabhicaribhava or accessory Autsukya, ‘Longing’ is ■ 
mentioned by name, because the mere mention of the ensuants 
or consequents would not have been equally significant (for 
the said consequence could have been due to causes other • 
than Longing); hence the mention of the term Autsukya 108 is 
not regarded as a defect. So also in the verse “Duradutsuka- 
magate...etc." (quoted by Hemachandra to illustrate the 
exceptional case where the accessory feeling-Autsukya etc.— 
alone is presented), the other, earlier, two verses represent 
instances of the Vibhavas alone and the Anubhavas alone. 
But here (where the other two factors are also indirectly 
implied, so that they do not vitiate the value of the rule or 
the general proposition that there should be all the factors 
present), though the poet has described the feelings of 
modesty or shyness (Vrida), affection (Prema), etc. through • 
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their respective consequents, in the form of turning aside, 
etc., yet the feeling of Longing has been mentioned by name 
because the mere mention of its ensuants in the form of 
“approaching nearer" would not have been equally expressive 
■of what is intended. 

The next Sutra (III. 2) state that the Vibhavas, the Anubhavas 
.and the Vyabhicaribhavas of a rival Rasa mar a Rasa, if they 
are mentioned (1) in a manner in which they are not checked, 
.(2) in one and the same object or person or substratum, 
(3) simultaneously, and (4) without being subordinated to the 
principal Rasa. In alt these four instances, the poetic blemish 
>is manifest. This fault is known as Vibhavadipratikuiya or 
Pratikalavibhavsdigrahah according to Mammata, 

The First Case of this Admission of the Factors of a 
Conflicting Rasa 

These factors are three ; (1) Determinant or Vibhava, 
•(2) a Consequent and (3) an Accessory. The verse (187), 
■which is cited in the KavyaprakaSa in the same connection, 
illustrates the admission of two factors (Determinant and 
Accessory) of a conflicting Rasa. Here, the Erotic is the 
sentiment of the verse, but the statement that ‘the dear of 
time is fleeting etc.' goes directly against Srngara sentiment; 
for, it creates the impression of santarasa by its reference to 
the transitoriness of the world. 

In the above verse (187), Srngara is marred by the transitory 
state of Nirveda also. So it is a case of the presence of 
adverse Vibhava and Accessory. Hemachandra observes in the 
gloss that suitable examples of the admission of factor of a 
conflicting Rasa should be cited in the case of the Spigara 
and the Bibhatsa; as also in the case of the Vira and the 
’Bhayanaka as well as of 6ant and the Raudra«all three pairs 
of opposite Rasas. 

How to Avoid Chash of Sentimens and Factors ? 

i, If the rival Rasa is unchecked (Abadhyatva) and very 
powerful, it is a case of a poetic blemish occurring there. But if 
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that rival Rasa is easily checked (Badhya) and is weak, it is not 
only not a poetic blemish but, on the contrary, it adds to the- 
beauty of the sentiment in hand. In the verse (189), King Pururavas 
experiences diverse feelings on seeing lirvasi. But all these- 
apparently contradictory feelings go to strengthen the feeling 
of love in his heart, and as such these feelings enhance the- 
beauty of the sentiment of love. 

The next verse (189) contains, in the first half, Srngsra- 
rasa mainfestly, but the chief sentiment is Santa and the 
Srngararasa is subordinate to it; hence it does not mar the 
impact of Santa; on the contrary, it enhances its effect. 

In this context, Anandavardhana, the author of the 
Dhvanyaloka is quoted (111.30) to the effect that a slight 
apprearance of a rival Rasa creats a beautiful atmosphere and 1 
attracts the listless connoisseurse. Anandavardhana also shows 
how to resolve the opposition between two Rasa. (Dhv. Al. III. 20 
21,22,23 etc. Vide ‘The’ Dhvanyaloka and its ctritics’, 170-71). 

ii. Another method of avoiding the occurrence of the 
Blemish of the admission of a contradictory Rasa is that the 
two Rasas should have different subjects; thus, when the 
Heroic Sentiment is developed with reference to the hero and 
the Bhayanaka in connection with the villain, no blemish occurs. 

ill. The third method of resolving the blemish of the 
rivalry of the Rasas is to describe these rival Rasas separately 
by making a third allied Rasa intervene between them so as 
I to remove Hemachandra points out that when developed' 

1 with the same substratum simultaneously the sentiments of 
f SSnta and SrAgSra; being mutually antagonistic, produce a 
blemish; but, when a third friendly Rasa intervenes, no blemish* 
results. For example, in the first act of Nagaftanda, the 
atmosphere is of Santarasa, but, by introducing the Adbhuta- 
rasa-a friendly Rasa - between Siffi and ffR, the author has- 
successfully developed the Srngararasa of Jimotavshan with 
reference to Malayavati. 
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Thus, not only in a whole poem but in a single sentence, 
it is possible to remove rivalry of Rasas by introducing a third 
friendly Rasa. In the next three verses [(192, 193 & 194), all 
cited in the Ksvyaprakasa in the same connection, between 
two opposing Rasas, a third Rasa is introduced and thus the 
poetic blemish is averted. Hemachandra explains in the Viveka 
that if there are two different subjects, there would be no 
rivalry of Rasas. Someone may urge that herein we have only 
the Vira-neither Srtgara nor Bibhatsa but only Rati and Jugupsa 
act as accessories towards the Virarasa, True. Still, the 
illustration is apt, for there is no rivalry between Rati and 
Jugupsa. This involves Asrayaikya or sameness of substratum. 

iv, The fourth method of resolving the rivalry of the Rasas 
and avoiding the blemish arising from it is to make one Rasa 
predominant and the other one subordinate. Now, this 
subordinate position of a rival Rasa may be natural or deliberate. 
For instance, in the sentiment of Love in seperation, disease, 
etc., though likely to give rise to Bibhatsa, are, by their very 
nature, parts of the love in separation, and hence they can 
never mar the effect of that Rasa. Disease etc. are parts of 
Karuna, too. 

Very often, the indicators or consequents (Anubhavas) 
of a contrary Rasa are brought near the predominate Rasa, 
but because these Anubhavas of the Rival Rasa are not strong 
enough to develop the rival Rasa, they are subordinated to the 
main Rasa. 

Sometimes two contrary Rasas are brought under and 
subordinated to a third Rasa-a predominant Rasa. In such a 
case, no Rasaprstikulya takes place. Thus, in the verse (195), 
the fire of the cities burnt by Lord Sambhu is described as 
clinging to the bodies of the wives of demons in those cities. 
Here, Raudrarasa arises from the description of the terrible 
fire. And Srngsra from the description of the prostrate lovers. 
Now, it is difficult to bring together these two rival Rasas. 
But the poet subordinates them to wonder and reverence for 
Lord ShaAkara, and avoids the fault. 
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Now, someone may urge: How can two rival Rasas be 
brought together without giving rise to the biemish of Rasa- 
pratikulya ? Hemachandra replies: ‘The fault lies in introducing 
a rival Rasa in a new statement. If it is brought in a sentence 
merely by way of repeating a statement already made elsewhere, 
then there is no blemish, as, e.g., in the next verse (196) 
lift etc., ('The rich play (fcfo) with the beggars who are 
possessed of the ghost of hope when they order them, ‘come 
along',‘go’,‘fail down’, ‘get up', ‘speak’, ‘shut tup’), the 
verbal forms (of order) are contradictory orders, but because 
they are all subordinated to the verb there does not 
occur any fault in having these contradictory thoughts in the 
same verse. 

And if the statements in sentences can thus be subordi¬ 
nated to a third statement, it follows, naturally, that Rasas 
in those statements can also be subordinated to a Rasa 
which is the principal Rasa. Thus, in the verse 195 referred 
to above, one can argue that the great power of Sankara and 
the poet’s admiration for this is the chief sentiment in the 
verse, and the pathetic sentiment is subordinated to it. And 
the Erotic sentiment which is also suggested in the verse is 
subordinated to this Karu^a. But both eventually become 
subordinated to the all-powerful Adbhutarasa (the admiration 
for the power and glory of Sankara). Or the sense may be : 
the fire of the shaft of Sambhu conducted itself in the same 
manner as does the lover, suggesting Angara, but on reading 
the poem as a whole, we find Karuna being suggested as a 
[: predominant Rasa. Thus, although Srngara raises its head at 
the outset, yet, as soon as the statement of the tragic fate of 
the demons comes to the forefront, the Srftgara fades and 
ultimately its memory heightens the effect of the Pathetic 
sentiment by sheer contrast. In this way, these is no Rasa- 
prstikulya or contrariety of Rasas in this verse. The verse 
describing the lamentations of the wives of Bhurisravas provides 
a parallel instance (173). In this verse, the.wives of Bhorisrvas 
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say, "This is that hand that used to pull out my girdle, caress 
the plump bosom, touch the navel and the private parts and 
untie the knot of the lower garment", when they see his hand 
fallen on the battle-field. Now, says Hemachandra, it is the 
experience of each one of us that objects attractive by nature 
generate greater intensity of pathos when past enjoyments of 
that object are remembered. This is how the rememberance of 
love-dalliances in this verse is wholly subordinated to the 
predominant pathetic sentiment and seems to heighten it. 

The next verse (197), too, illustrates the subordination of 
the Srngararasa to the Santarasa. The verse means : "The 
imprints of teeth and the nail marks made on your body full 
of thrills by the lioness intent upon blood (also love) were 
gazed at with envy even by the other sages." Here the idea is 
that the marks of teeth and nails on the body of Buddha were 
as charming as on the body of a lover or just as an erotic 
person becomes eager by looking upon the marks so did the 
sages-this similarity is intended. But, on a closer look at the 
context, we realise that there is no Srngara intended and as 
such Srngara gives way to Santa which is the chief Rasa of 
the verse. And this Srngara Is not at all contrary to the 
Santarasa-on the other hand, it actually heightens the effect 
of the Santarasa. 

Commenting on this verse (197), Hemachandra explains 
that the sages were full of envy or eagerness because they 
hoped to reach the position of a Bodhisattva by their compassion. 

However, Hemachandra notes in the gloss that, when the 
rival Rasa does not heighten the predominant Rasa, there 
occurs a poetic blemish of Rasapratikalya, Thus, a rival Rasa 
mars the effect of the predominant Rasa by making an unduly 
bold appearance, and in such a case we undoubtedly have 
the fault of Rasapratikolya, as, for example, in the next verse 
(198) cited from the Raghuvam^a (XI. 20) we have a reference 
to Tadaka’s death at the hands of Rama but the poetic 
description of her departure, presents! the picture of a woman 
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going to meet her lover. Now this unnatural S^gararasa 
weakens the dominant Pathos, instead of heightening it. 
Hence, here, the Srngara is contrary to Karuna, not conducive 
to it. 

Eight Poetic Blemishes of Rasa 

In the next Sutra (III. 3) Hemachandra presents another 
set of eight poetic blemishes with regard to Rasa : 

(1) The first of these regular Rasado^as consists in compre¬ 
hension through a far-fetched Determinant or Consequent. 
This is instanced in the verse 199, where a woman, the km 
intended by the poet, is apprehended with great difficulty, i.e., 
only after taking the context etc. into consideration, because 
this Determinant is not expressed; nor can it be implied by 
the Ensuants mentioned in the verse such as 'the shunning 
of pleasures' etc., since these Consequents are possible in 
the Pathetic sentiment etc. too. 

It may be noted in passing that everywhere in this chapter, 
Hemachandra closely follows Mammata who codified the pri¬ 
nciples of Dosa for the first time in his longest treatment of Dosa 
following the lead given by Anandavardhana, the main architect 
of the Dhvani theory of Literature, not only in respect of 
definition, division and other theoretical details, but also in 
respect of most of the illustrations which he has cited here 
from the Kavyaprakssa, This becomes evident at every step in 
this chapter, 

The next verse (200) illustrates comprehension through a 
far-fetched Consequent. Here, the Uddipana Vibhsva, i.e,, the 
Moon and the Alambana Vibhava, the Heroine, suitable to the 
L&rngsrarasa, terminate in a consequent, I.e., lead to the 
ppprehension of a Consequent, after great delay, not immedi¬ 
ately. For, before we apprehend the consequent, we must take 
into account the fact that, when a young man and a woman 
see each other at moonrise, they fall In Love. The Consequent 
or Anubhava is thus far-fetched here. 


(2) A repeated heightening of the Rasa ls a 

blemish 10 ’ and, as Mammata and following him Hemachandra 
says, this blemish is evident in the Kumsrasambhava - the too 
frequent heightening of Pathos in the lament of Rati, It shnnlrf 
be noted that this is a fault as regards a minor Rasa not a 
principal one; thus the Quietlstic Rasa in the Mahabharata is 
not faulty because it does not produce dissatisfaction eve 
though repeatedly heightened. ven 

(3) An Unreasonable Representation (or Akande Prathin 
is instanced in the second act of the Venisaiiihara in the 
representation of Duryodhan's-who, though was a Dh.roddha 
tanayaka -dalliance with his wife Bhanumati, at a time when 
so many heroes were dying. 

(4) An Unreasonable Interruption (or AkSride chedana 1 

occurs in the fourth act of the Ratnavall or in the Viracarita 
in the speech of Rama-' I am going to take off my bracelet’’ 
whereas he and Parajurama were engaged in displaying an ever 
increasing ardour for fighting, a ver 


(5) An over-elaboration of a subbodinate element for 
AiigasyativistSra) means over-describing an element which il 
subsidiary as In the Hayagnvavadha; where the detailed 
description of the diversion of the demon Hayagnva throw, 
into shade Lord Visnu who is ihe central character of the p j ay 

In the same way, when Love In separation Is the chief 
Rasa, a poet should not indulge in the description of a sea 
forest, etc., merely to show his mastery of the figures of speech 
such as simile, metaphor, alliteration, etc. For example th„ 
author of Haravijaya, during the description of the Separation 
of Kjsna from Satyabhama, Introduces an uncalled for descrlo 
flon of the ocean etc. just to show off his rhetorical skill 
So also In the Ksdambari, which is a prose-romance wl 
Love in Separation as the prevailing sentiment, the „oe 
displays a great enthusiasm for a description of the Irrelevant 
topics such as a forest, a city, kings, etc. The fault I. witnessed 









in the Harsacarita in Bgna's life account, in the Sisupalavadha 
in the love-scene when the avowed aim of the poet is to 
describe Virarasa. All this goes against the chief Rasa and i s . 
calculated to result in a poetic blemish from which even great 
poets have not escaped. 

(6) In fact, the poets' foremost duty is to develop to the 
fullest extent the principal or predominant Rasa. Any break in 
the development of the principal Rasa leads to a poetic blemish; 
for, an unhampered development of the poetic sentiment is the 
essence of the poetic art Thus, overlooking the principal 
element (Arigino'ananusandhanam), as in the fourth act of 
the play Ratnavali, where Sagarika, the heroine, is foregotten 
on the arrival of Babhravya, is a poetic blemish. 


Artistic Continuity 

Hemachandra notes that continuity of the development of 
the Rasa is the essence of poetic beauty, as, for example, in, 
the play Tapasavatsaraja, the sentiment of love for Vasavadatts, 
though subject to fear of interruption in the story, is. 
continued uninterrupted throughout the six acts of the play. 

(7) Celebration of an unimportant or unrelated thing or the- 
description of the irrelevant, called Anangasyabhidhanam, is 
a blemish. Some authors very often indulge in developing, 
insignificant or irrelevant things, setting aside the chief 
sentiment. Ananga means that which does not contribute to 
the heightening of the Rasa of a poem. Description of the- 
irrelevant or of something not helpful to the Rasa is instanced 
in the Karpuramanjari where the king ignores the description 
of the spring made by the heroine as well as by himself but 



praises the bard's description of the same spring. 

The Art of Characterization and Rasa 

(8) The same principles apply to characterization in poetry. 
These characters can be; (i) Divine (God, Mahe^vara, etc.), (ii> 
Human (Madhava, etc.), (iii) Both human and divine (Kr?na. etc.),. 
(iv)Of the Netherworld (Patsliya), (v) Both human and Pataliya*. 
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(vi) Divine & Pataliya, and (vii) Divine-Himanand Patsliya ~ ini 
short, the characters are of seven types. These should be 
appropriately portrayed, keeping in view their natural traits. 

As for these characters, if they are human, they should be 
treated as human; if supernatural or divine, then as such., 
When these characters are portrayed in a contrary manner, 
that goes against the development of a Rasa. A Particular 
character is, as a rule, fond of a particular Rasa. This rule 
has to be scrupulously observed. 

So far as the sentiments of Love, Grief, Laughter and 
Wonder are concerned, they are common to human beings as 
well as divine characters. But even here, in the case of divine 
beings, the love in union should never be described, If a poet 
indulges in such a description, it will be as highly improper as 
to describe the love-amour of one’s own parents. Kalidasa has 
taken liberties with this rule by describing in detail the love- 
sports of Siva and Parvati in the eighteenth canto of his. 
Kumarasambhava. But in the case of Kumarasambhava, the 
description is so full of poetic beauty that it does not offend 1 
against good taste as it would otherwise do if a lesser poet 
had attempted it. 

Similarly, the sentiment of Anger should be depicted as. 
effective and quick in its results, as, e.g., the burning of cupiet 
by the fire of Lord Siva's third eye is described by Kalidasa in 
his Kumarasambhava. This method of description is very artistic. 

As for describing Utsaha, the basis of Vtra, in relation to 
going to heaven, the nether world and crossing the ocean, etc.,, 
it should be delineated in the case of beings other than men. 
For, these wonderful acts deserve to be performed by super¬ 
human creatures, if they are to appear real. Particularly the 
sentiment of wonder should be handled very carefully - i.e.. It 
should appear natural in the characters. 

And so far as human character are concerned, their actions 
are to be portrayed as well-known, proper and realistic, For, 
any attempt to exaggerate their doings will appear unreal and 
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will not result in the moral that one should act like the ideal 
hero and not like the anti-hero or villain, Any Violation 0 f 
these general norms regarding the characters terminates j n 
perversion of character (Prakrtivyatyaya). 

In regard to the forms of addressing the different characters 
in a composition, several forms are fixed in Poetics. t 0 
corroborate his statement, Hemachandra cites the view of 
Rudrata (K.A. VI. 19-20) who lays down these rules of address 
end that same view has inspired our author. 

Propriety in Poetry 

In this way, we are told, having regard to propriety i n 
respect of place, time age, class, etc., and the dresses and 
behaviour of characters, one must write poetry, For Propriety 
iis the essence of Art. 110 

Interestingly, Hemachandra elaborates on the idea of 
perversion of character being a fault in the Viveka Commentary. 
He has reproduced large chunks of texts-mainly from the 
.Kavyamimansa of Rajasekhara who has given along description 
of this subject. It seems Hemachandra found much meterial 
readily available on this subject and as such he has quoted 
extracts from this text (K.M. IX) 

Thus, in connection with prakrtivyatyaya, Hemachandra 
quotes passages from the ninth chapter of the Kavyamimansa 
of Raja&khara, Rajasekhara deals with ‘Arthavyapti' in this 
Chapter, and begins the chapter by setting afoot a discussion 
on the question whether Kavyartha or the theme of poetry is 
threefold or sevenfold, While Drauhini asserts, it Is threefold, 
Yayavariya or Rajasekhara himself declares that it is sevenfold. 
This sevenfold classification has been adopted by Hemachandra 
in the gloss and it is explained and illustrated in the Viveka 
with the help of passages and verse taken over from the 
Kavyamimafisa (K.M. IX). In connection with propriety of Desa, 
Kala or Time, place etc., he again cites passages from the 
Kavyamimansa. Thus from page 173 to page 176 and pages 
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179 to 198, almost 14 pages of the Viveka Vyakhys, are 
■occupied by these passages. 

We may note that Anandavardhana (Dhv. Al. III. 19) 
■mentions impropriety in the portrayal of Vrttis or the behaviour 
■of the characters and the Vrttis of the rhetoricians. 

In short, propriety is of the essence of poetic beauty. 
Propreity is the principal norm of Rasa i.e., of Rasa development, 
and it contributes directly to the successful delineation of a 
Ttasa. This propriety as regards place, time, age, caste, dress, 
etc., is exhaustively explained in the Viveka Commentary by 
reproduction of almost a whole chapter of the Kavyamimansa, 

The Blemishes Pertaining to Word and Sense 

Blemishes or Dosas primarily pertain to Rasa and second¬ 
arily or metaphorically they belong to the Word and the Sense. 
'.Hence it is necessary to deal with Sabdadosas and Arthadosas," 
•Now Sabdadosas either take the form of a Pada or a Vakyaj 
and accordingly, we have (1) Fadadosas of two types, and 
(2) Vakyadosas of thirteen types (K.A.S, ill. 4-5). 

The Padadosas 

As against Mammata’s sixteen Padadosas or sixteen 
•sub-divisions of the defective word, Hemachandra gives only 
two types of padadosas or the twofold blemish pertaining to 
a word. According to Mammata, the defective word is (1) 
harsh to hear, (2) ungrammatical in form, (3) unconventional 
■(4) incapable, (5) suppressed in sense, (6) improper in signifi¬ 
cation, (7) meaningless, (8) inexpressive, (9) indecent in three 
ways, (10) ambiguous, (11) unintelligible, (12) Jvalgar, ( 13 ) 
having a sense to be guessed, and then (14) obscure, (IS) 
non-discriminated in predicate, and (16) the one causing 
repugnant implication. It must be noted that, according to 
Mammata, the last three of these poetlc]blemishes, viz,, Klista, 
Avimystavidheysmsa and Viruddhamatikj-t (i,e,, nos, 14*16), are 
defects only when they occur In a compound word. 
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The Vakyadosas 

Generally, a sentence-fault is that which resides in words; 
which are faulty only in association with other words. | n! 
Solecism, Incapability and Meaninglessness, the fault dbes not 
depend on this association with other words; and, therefore 
the fault is beyond the ken of a sentence-fault. This is the' 
traditional view, But the correct definition of a ‘Sentence fault*’ 
is : "A sentence fault is that which resides in words, more 
than one, some of which are capable of conveying the intended/ 
object". In Nyakkaro...etc., we have instances of both; f or 
both the words expressing the subject and the predicate are. 
faulty here; for, if the predicate must come after the subject, 
the subject must also come before the predicate. This explains, 
the propriety of the word Ansa in Avimrstavidheyaihsa, whicht 
means “a sentence, in which, a part, which is capable of being, 
understood as the predicate, is not prominently mentioned”. 
So, when Mammata names it as such, he implies it as both;: 
otherwise, to restrict it to a Padadosa, he would have called 
it Avimrstavidheya only. Thus, we have thirteen Vakyadosas. 
Now these Vakyadosas are homogeneous to those of a word. 
But there are twenty one other independent Vakyadosas of & 
different class given by Mammata. 

Hemachandra's Padadosas 

Hemachandra mentions the twofold poetic blemish* 
pertaining to a word : (!) Uselessness (Nirarthakatva) (2) 
Ungrammaticalness (Asadhutva). 

(1) Uselessness involves the use of unnecessary words, 
such as ca, vai, tu, hi, etc. As a rule, no unnecessary word' 
ought to be employed in a composition. So, words like ca, 
etc., should not be used unless their use is necessitated by 
the context, But when these words are used as fillers in a. 
metrical line etc., they constitute this blemish called 
The verse (202) illustrates the use of ‘hi’ which is absolutely 
useless. 
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Even a fraction of a word, when used without being 
-necessitated by the context, is useless (Nirarthaka). In the next 
■verse (203), the expression Kurahgeksana indicates one lady. 
In verse 204, on the other hand, many activities of the eye 
are described; hence the plural is justified, as Hemachandra 
observes in the gloss. 

Some authorities do not regard Uselessness or Nirarthakatva 
as a poetic blemish in case of Yamaka and other figures of 
word, as, e.g., in the quotation no. 205, cited from the 
iSisupalavadha (X. 90). 

(2) The second blemish of the word, called Asadhutva or 
•grammatical incorrectness, occurs when the word used is 
ungrammatical. The verse (207) from the Kirstsrjuniya (XVII. 63) 
contains the word ‘Ajaghne’ which is made up from ‘Han’ 
with ‘a’ and is used in the Atmanepada wrongly. For, Atmanepada 
is sanctioned only when the thing struck is one's own limb, 
which is not the case here; since Arjuna strikes the chest of 
Lord Siva. 

In this connection, Hemachandra notes that there is no 
poetic blemish of Asadhutva, if ungrammatical words are used 
to quote the words of others. For, all imitations are innocent, 

The Thirteen Vakyado?as Explained 

The next Satra (III. 5) enumerates the thirteen faults of a 
sentence called Vakyadosas, These faults are (1) cacaphony 
•due to omission of euphonic combination (Visandhi), (2) 
■deficient in words (Nyanapada), (3) containing redundant words 
(Adhikapada), (4) with (needlessly) repeated word (Ukta or 
Kathipada), (5) containing misplaced word (Asthanasthapada), 
(6) having deminishing excellence (Patatprakarsa), (7) resumed 
though concluded (i.e., resumption of the concluded sentence 
-for addition of an adjective-Samaptapunarsttam, (8) elision 
of a Visarga in excess (Avisargatvam), (9) having a marred 
Metre (Hatavrttam), (10) confused or having the words mixed 
up (Saiikirna), (11) having a parenthetical expression (Garbhita), 









(12) having a broken uniformity (Bhagnaprakrama), and (13^ 
Irregular syntax (Ananvita). 

The Conception of Vakyadosas 

So far as the sentence-fault is concerned, we have note<j 
above the concept of a sentence-fault in connection with, 
■Mammata's Vakyadosas. Mammata has dealt with two sets of 
Vakyadosas: (1) Those homogeneous to word-faults; and (2), 
those which are independent. But Hemachandra gives only 
one set of thirteen Vakyadosas mentioned above. These faults 
are peculiar to a sentence. 

The first sentence-fault arises from the deformity 0 f 
Sandhi or cacaphony due to omission of the euphonic combi¬ 
nation (Visandhi). This fault takes three forms: (1) Disjunction* 
of Sandhi, (2) Indecency of Sandhi, and (3) Harshaness of 
Sandhi. 

Hemachandra defines Visandhitva as deformity (Vairupya) 
due to disjunction or indecency or harshness of words. 

(1) Disjunction of Sandhi occurs when a Sandhi is not 
made, although according to grammar, it must be made. This 
may be again two-fold : Optional and Necessary. Necessary 
disjunction may be of two kinds: (a) when the final i, u or e of 
the dual terminations of nouns or verbs are not subject to 
the rules of ‘Sandhi' (b) when the Visarga ore, ai, 0 and au, 
although dropped or changed according to the rules, are to- 
be considered as not dropped or changed. Optional disjunction 
is faulty, occurring but once. For, although grammar does not 
give an absolute injuction that such a Sandhi must be made, 
still the non-making of it clearly shows that the poet is lacking! 
in a perfect commend over the language, and thus causes- 
dissatisfaction in the mind of the reader. Both these disjunc¬ 
tions of the necessary type become a blemish when they occur 
more than once. 

1 Indecency or indecorousness of Sandhi or Aslilatva is 
caused by words suggestive of sense which cause disgust 
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and shame, Harshness of Sandhi occurs when the euphonic 
combinations between two words in a sentence are harsh. 

Thus Sandhi is formed when two vowels combine or a vowel 
and a consonant join together or two consonants combine. If 
two vowels are brought together without joining (even though 
it is so sanctioned by grammarians), it is a fault If the Sandhi 
is deliberately dropped, then, there is a still greater fault. For 
example, the verses (208 & 209), perfectly grammatical though 
they are, are bad; since in sentences in which samhita, i.e,, 
joining the vowels or consonant is obligatory, it is bad not to 
join them. Even the feet of a verse yields to this rule of Sandhi. 
There is however a choice as to the joining of vowels or conso¬ 
nants at the end of the second foot. 

Visandhi occurs due to deformity giving rise to Aslilatva 
or indecorousness. It takes place when the words, though used 
in their perfectly ordinary senses, suggest some sense which 
is indecent or loathsome or inauspicious, and give rise to ASlila- 
tva, as in the quotation (210), the word Virecakam has an 
indecent sense as well as a normal sense. Similarly, Scaryabhssa 
has two senses : a pseudo teacher and a teacher named Bhasa. 
The word Virecaka causes disgust and Yabha, an obscene 
word, causes shame. In the same way, the verse (211) following 
this, yields the indecorous words Sepa, etc., by Visandhi, which 
reminds of Vrida, etc.; hence they are all instances of Ailita, 

Propriety is the Magic Wand 

In the verse 212, we have harshness of Sandhi. Hemachandra 
however notes that if such harsh words, difficult to pronounce, 
are used deliverately to imitate the words of a child, a woman or 
a fool, there is no blemish. Thus propriety of the speaker etc, 
removes the fault. In fact when such words are used in mimicry 
or jokes or in elocution etc., they become an excellent quality 
and cease to be faults, 

f (2) Hemachandra defines the second blemish of a sentence 
by saying that Nyonapadatva is a fault which occurs when 
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•words that are quite necessary' to the context are dropped. p Qr 
example, in the verse quoted from Venisaihhara (I. 11), 
word Asmabhih is necessary in the second line and the 
word Itiham is required in the beginning of the fourth |j ne 
but both are not mentioned, Consequently the fault Q f 
•deficient words occurs here. Much in the same way, in the 
next verse (213) from the Vikramorvasiyam (IV. 29), the Word 
■Aparsdhalavam is wrongly used; for, it means ‘what little 
•offence', which is absurd. Here, to suit the context, an additional 
'Api' is required; hence there occurs the fault of Nyanapa - 
•datva. Similarly in verse 214, the method of using the forms 
of the pronoun Idam continued in the first three lines i s 
abandoned in the fourth line, thus, giving rise to deficiency 
of words. In the same way, in the next Prakrit verse (214), the 
Upameyas, as against the Upamanas, are not mentioned actual |y 
and hence the blemish of deficient words occurs here. However 
at times, the dropping of some words renders the stanza more 
charming than when they are used. In other words, the blemish 
turns into a Guna, as, e.g., in Verse 216, cited from the 
Amarusataka (40). In this verse, a woman in the course of a 
sexual act, addresses her lover with supreme joy, and in her 
•excitement, utters broken sentences. But, these broken words 
•add to the beauty of the poem. 

Neutralization of Dosas 

Sometimes the omission of necessary words is neither a 
lault nor any merit. In the verse from Kalidaas's play called 
‘Vikramorvasiyam’, from 'Tis<het.... to Prabhsvapihits', there is 
one sentence. After that, with a view to make the sense clear 
Naltat yatab' or some such words ought to follow, but they 
are not used; still, the sense can beealisy Inferred, Therefore 
the omission of necessary words in this case is neither a Gima 
■nor a Dosa.ni 

The Viveka Commentary comments on the expression, 
Avasyavacyasya' in the definition of Nyonapada. Here the 
■expression means that the dropped or omitted words or deficient 
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■words are quite important and necessary for the context 
-Significantly., Hemachandra observes here that there is no fault 
if a sense which needs to be expressed but is implied or 
suggested by an invariable association or through propriety, 
iis not expressed at all; as, e.g., in the verse no. 332, ‘Asti’is 
understood. In the next verse (333), too, the verb is suggested 
through propriety. Similarly, in the verse (334), the subject 
'words Anala etc. are suggested by propriety. 

In view of this, the non-expression of the sense should 
mot be separately mentioned as a fault. Some writers assert 
that for the sake of the comprehension of a thing consisting 
of the thing and its attributes, the word denotative of it or 
■a synonym thereof or a pronoun should necessarily be used 
■and if it is not used then it constitutes the fault of deficient 
words,as e,g.,in Dvayam gatam..,. etc. (Kumarasambhava V.71). 
In this verse, the word Kapalin referring to the person 
•and the thing is (1) denotative of the thing only (2) or the 
censure-worthiness arising through its contact with Kapsla, or 
(3) both these points of view prevail. 

On the first view, for the sake of particular apprehension, 
the holder of the Kapala should also be included in the denotation, 
so that his censure-worthiness can be suggested. On the 
second view, to apprehend the substratum of the Kapala, the 
substantive needs to be mentioned either by the same word or 
j by a synonyn or by a pronoun, so that its intended sense is 
conveyed. 

This quotation is from Mahimbhatta’s Vyaktiviveka (11.70 etc.), 
where it is called Vscyavacanadosa. It is explained thus: 
“Now he takes up the fifth Do§a in order. In the term Vscys- 
vacana, the negative prefix ‘A* conveyes two senses : (1) non- 
'mention of that which must be mentioned, and (2) the mention 
of that which ought not be mentioned. The clarifies 

this point, by stating that the blemish occurs when a thing is 
•expressed by its own term when it is possible and also necessary 
to use a pronoun to express it. In the verse“Dvayam gatam.,. 
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etc,", is the word Kapalin expressive of Lord Siva (Dharmin) 
and his attribute (Dharma) of being possessed of a Kapala ? 
Is it donatative of both ? Or, of the substantive, Lord Siva, alone ? 
Or of the attribute (of being possessed of Kapala) which is. 
fit to be censured due to its contact with the word KapSla ? 
Thus these three points of view arise. In the first view, it is. 
necessary to admit one more use of the word 'Kapalin* for the- 
comprehension of the attribute so that censure can be suggested. 
According to the second view, for the proper comprehension, 
of the substratum of the attribute, by the same word or by means, 
of a pronoun, the substantive must be mentioned, as e.g., in 
the verse 'Kuryam harsyapi pinakapaner etc.’ by Kalidasa, the 
word Hara is used as a synonym of Pinakapani. Hence the third 
view is untenable here. For, the same word, without repetition, 
cannot convey several senses. Hence here there is the poetic 
blemish of Vscyavacana. 

Although difference of sense implies difference of words,, 
yet the repeated occurrence produces similarity only. Since- 
there is only an illusion of identity underlying this repetition. 
Hence it is advisable to convey the sense separately. And this 
sense should necessarily be expressed either by a synonym or 
a pronoun in place of the term for the thing to be described., 
(See Vyaktiviveka II. 71-72). 112 

(3) The third Vakyadosa is or a redundant word. 

A redundant word is a word, the meaning of which is not 
intended as instanced in the verse 217. Here the word Akrti 
in the expression Sphatikskrti is redundant because the purpose- 
of comparison is well served by the word Sphatika (Marvellous- 
is that man who is clean like crystal etc.). The meaning of 
Akrti is 'conjunction of parts' which cannot be at all cannected' 
with the sense of the sentence; and even If any other sense 
of it such as 'nature' etc., be connected with the sense of 
the sentence, somehow or other, still even that sense is not: 
intended here, the purpose of comparison being served without 
«t» It may be mentioned here that a word may be redundant 
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not only in a compound, but also when there is no compound. 
In the verse (218), cited from theNagsnanda (IV. 15), the word 
‘Tat’ is redundant; in verse no. 219, several words are 
redundant; in the line from the Meghadoota (Purvamegha), the 
termination ‘Vat’ is redundant, for the Bahuvrihi Compound 
serves the purpose of Vat. In the verse 221, a quotation from 
the Kumarasambhava (V. 16), the termination ‘in’ is redundant; 
for, in the last two cases, a Bahuvrihi Compound would as 
well serve the purpose. As for example, verses 222, 223 and 
224 reveal redundancy of Taddhifas. When Taddhita comes as 
a necessay thing, in spite of the compound already used, 
there is no blemish. 

(4) Repeated word also constitutes a Vakyadosa, being 
the fourth Vakyadosa, Hemachandra, following Mamma^a, 
illustrates it with the same verse (235). Here the world ‘Lila’ 
is needlessly repeated and so it constitutes the poetic blemish 
called ‘Uktapada’, a Vakyadosa. In this connection Vamana's 
authority is cited (KASV. 5-1-1). 

Thus the‘Uktapada’ Vakyadosa occurs when the same word 
is repeated in the self-same verse; because, such a repetition 
shows the poet’s lack of mastery over the expression. In the 
above verse, the poet should have used a synonym of 'Lila' 
in the last line with a view to avoiding this blemish. 

Uktapada Excused in Alliteration 

But, as Hemachandra gives a proviso, this reprtition is 
permitted in the figure of speech pertaining to word called 
Latsnuprasa or Alliteration. Thus, for instance, the word 
.Parvasa is employed twice but in a different connection, and 
hence it does not amount to a blemish; on the contrary, it 
becomes a Guna. 

Uktapada No Dosa in Dhvani ! 

Again, sometimes in the Sabdasaktimnladhvani, especially 
in TheArthantarasamkramita variety of it, the repetition of one 

the same word does not result in a Dosa at all, as 
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illustrated in the well-known gatha (237), Here the word 
Kamalani is repeated, and, on the strength of Suggestion, the 
second word Kamala has a vastly different sense and so the 
repetition produces no blemish. The repeated word ‘Kamalani 1 
means “fully expanded beautiful lotuses". 

Besides, when the repetition of a word is done in order 
to re-state a thing already stated once, it is not only justified 
but is also quite necessary. Thus, in verse (238), the words 
^Vinaya','Gunaprakarsa', etc., are justifiably and necessarily 
repeated without constituting a poetic blemish. 

(5) The next poetic blemish occurring in a sentence i s 
Asthanapada, a Vakyadosa, containing misplaced words. Every 
word has to be used in its proper place, lest it should convey 
an absurd sense. Hemachandra explains this fault by a verse 
(feoj m„, etc,, V. 239) from the Kiratarjumya (VIII. 37), 
cited by Mammata in the same connection. “The lover knitted 
the garland... etc.". Here, the words 'nobody gave up the 
garland' ought to be arranged thus: ‘A certain woman did 
not throw away the garland'. In other word, the word Na is 
misplaced before kscid, as * frsffl implies that not 
someone butall discarded the garland. Here Hemachandra’s gloss 
agrees with that of Mammata. However, Hemachandra gives 
several more examples of the Asthanapada Vakyadosa. Thus 
in the well-known verse () from the Kumsrasambhavam 
of Kilidas (V. 71) “Both of you have become objects of pity 
etc.”, "Tvam ca", i.e., 'and you also" is the sense desired 
and, therefore, 'ca' should have come after ‘tvam’. 
Hemachandra elaborates on this verse in the viveka commentary 
(p. 210). He observes that the word ca indicates Samuccaya 
or inclusiveness and should be used immediately after that 
object with which the inclusion is intended. Similarly the word 
W 's also used immediately after the object to be excluded 
■ It results in the poetic blemish of Asthmapada Vakyadosa if 
'Punah' is used elsewhere. For example, in the verse (340) 


cited in the viveka, the word Punalj should have been Used 1 - 
after the word' Tena, as Hemachandra aptly observes. 

Again in the verse (241) ‘Saktih,..etc.', Mttharh procyeva’ 
instead of ‘Procyevettham’ should be the correct arrangement. 
The next verse (242) (Your sword (beloved) has embraced the 
enemies and is polluted by untouchables (elephants). ,, etc.) 
contains the figure Vyajastuti, because herein, though the king, 
is apparently censured, yet he is inwardly praised. In this 
verse, says Hemachandra, ‘Iti Sriniyogat' should have been 
the correct way to arrange the fourth line so as to avoid the 
fault of Asthanapada. 

On tbe use of the Enclitic 

On this word Hemachandra elaborates in the viveka. 
commentary (p. 211) by reproducing the SamgrahaMas (33-35) 
from the second Chapter of Mahimbhatfs Vyaktlviveka to which, 
source he is considerably indebted in this chapter (III) of the 
Ksvysnusaana. The point made in these ^fs, which recapitulate' 
the preceding exposition, is : “The enclitic Iti marks off the 
statement intended in a sentence. Hence nothing other than, 
the statement of the nature of the thing should be placed, 
before this 'Iti'. Just as the attribute resides in the possessor 
of that attribute and so finds mention after it, so also 
words like Iti, etc. impart their limiting (enclitic) function or 
attribute to the word after which they come. Thus Iti etc., 
(indeclinables) should be used in the proper place. Because,* 
if this propriety of order is not observed, then, the marking off 
of the things so intended will not be done, and some other 
unexpected object will be marked off; and, this will lead to 
absurdity of sense. Indeclinables like Ittham, Evam, etc., should 
be treated like other enclitics of the same type. Indeclinables. 
like ‘ca' efc. pinpoint the sense of that word after which they 
occur; otherwise, confusion of sense results, (If it is urged 
that this delimiting of the functions of Iti etc. is due to Aucitya. 
or propriety, then we say this is pointless because this function. 
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arises from propriety itself. Propriety is the essence of poetry 
Hemachandra critically observes at the end that Akramatva, j n 
this manner, should not be reckoned a separate blemish; since 
it is included in the Vakyadosa called 'Asthanapada', Hence 
Akramadosa 113 is not treated of. 

The gloss reproduces a verse (243) from the Raghuvamfo 
(XVI. 13) which illustrates the use of the word Tad without 
the corresponding relative term ‘Vad’ violating the rule : “There 
is an invariable relation between Yad and Tad". Hence 
according to Hemachandra, the fault of Asthanasthapada 
occurs 114 here. 

Correlation of ‘Yad’ and ‘Tad’ 

Mammata has discussed the question of the necessity of 
using Yad and Tad in a related manner in the Seventh Chapter 
(Do ? a-chapter) of the ■KavyaprakaSa under the Dosa called 
Avimrstavidheyamsa. According to the rule, there is an invariable 
correlation between the relative Yat (who or which) and the 
personal pronoun Tat (he or it). This invariable correlation 
between Yat and Tat is of two kinds : Expressed and 
Understood. Where both Yat and Tat are mentioned, the 
correlation is said to be Expressed; where one or even both 
are not stated, the correlation is said to be Understood. In 
the latter case, the expectation is fulfilled through Implication 
and hence there is no fault. Mammata has given instances of 
both -.the expressed correlation and the understood correlation. 

In the latter case, (a) the relative pronoun may be understood 
as in the following three cases: (1) when the pronoun Tat 
refers to one, that is the subject of discourse (Prakpsnta) (e.g. 
in Katarye Kevala etc., Sah refers to |king Atithi who is the 
subject of discourse), (2) when Tat refers to one that is 
well-known (prasiddha) as in Dvaym gatam etc. (Here Sa 
refers to the digit of the Moon which is well-known), ( 3 ) when 
Tat refers to a thing that is known by one’s self (Anubhatartha) 
as in Utkampint etc. (Here Te refers to the eyes of Vasavadatta • 
whose beauty has already been experienced by Vatsaraja) In 
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these three instances, it is not necessary that Yat should be 
mentioned. The required meaning is got at through Implication 
(i.e.) without Yat. or (b) when the personal pronoun is understood 
when the relative Yat is used in the latter clause, the personal 
pronoun Tat need not be expressed, but may be understood 
in the former by the context; it is therefore, not necessary to 
state Tat in the former clause; for, it may be obtained by 
implication. However, if Yat is used in the former clause, then 
the expectation, raised by it, will not be fulfilled, unless Tat 
is stated in the latter clause; and (c) when both the correlates 
are understood from the context as in Bhavabhuti's well-known 
verse: Ye nama etc. ; "This effort is for him who be 
born - etc.’’ 

Mammata’s View On Correlation 

It may be noted that it is not right, according to Mammata, 
to explain that when Tat refers to something that is well-known,' 
etc., it does not require Yat, either expressed or understood! 
For, it is not based on the reading of such works as the 
Vyaktiviveka etc. and also because it is not favoured by our 
author himself who says that 'Tat does not requires the 
express use of Yat', but he does not say that Tat is not 
required. Thus in the example Tanoti yo'sau etc. the relative 
Yah remains expectant owing to the absence of an express 
mention of the personal pronoun Tat and the impossibility of 
Implication. 

In verse no. 244, which means : “The ears take the 
trouble of carrying the ear-rings, but the ear-rings adorn the 
cheeks, not the ears." According to the poetic convention : 
Nardhe Kincidasamaptam vskyam, i.e., no sentence should be 
left unfinished after the half of a verse, “Sravarisnam" placed 
in the second line, ought to have been placed in the first 
half of the verse. In this connection, Hemachandra observes 
in the Viveka that by virtue of this statement, contained in the 
gloss, Ardhsntaraikavacakatvam is not mentioned by him as a 
separate sentence-fault. However, Mammata has mentioned it. 
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It is a fault of isolating a word in a distinct half (as in the- 
verse 244 here, e.g,, the word Sravananam placed in the 
distinct, second line) which occurs when an important word 
signifying a reason etc., is isolated from the half to which it 
belongs, and is placed in the other half. This fault is not 
Sankirnatva, because the word does not fall in another 
sentence, but is simply placed in the other half of the 
sentence. This fault consists in the absence of expectancy 
which constitutes a fault According to some, this fault may 
also occur when a word belonging to the second half, is 
placed in the first half. 115 

In the next Gatha (245), the hair of the woman, who has. 
just finished her bath, is fancied to be weeping, by means of 
drops of water, as if with the fear of being fled up. In this verse, 
there are two Utpreksas, but the main Utpreksa is connected 
with the word ‘Rudanti’. Hence the word Iva, showing the 
Utpreksa, should be placed next to Rudanti, and not with 
Bandhasya, as is done here. Hence there occurs the fault of 
Asthanapadtva. Here, our author quotes a couplet to support 
his view. The couplet or Karika states: “When there are many 
Utpreksas, the word indicative of the Utpreksa should be placed 
with that Utpreksa which is the most important.” This Karika: 
is from Vyaktiviveka II (110). 

(6) The blemish of diminishing excellence called 
Patatprakarsa occurs where the excellence of either a figure or 
a composition is gradually diminished as explained in the- 
verse “kali kali kutra... etc.” (246). This fault appears when 
the style offends against uniformity and propriety. For instance, 
in the present verse (246), the excellence of the sense is. 
increasing, since the elephant is more terrible than the bear, 
and so on with the buffalo and the lion; and yet the excels 
ence of words consisting in alliteration (Anuprasa) and harsh- 
sounds is gradually falling off. However, when the excellence 
diminishes according as the sentiment falls off, as in the next 
verse (247), i.e., in the fourth line, there is no fault. In fact, 
in this particular verse, the diminishing excellence, we are told by 
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Hemachandra, becomes a> Guna or merit. Here the first three 
lines contain a challenge by Parasursma and are full of the 
heroic sentiment and as such the style of composition abounds 
in compounds. But in the fourth line, the poet avoids, quite 
appropriately, a compound (though it was due in its proper 
course); for, the line in question contains a reverential 
reference to Lord Siva and as such the style is soft, not harsh. 
Hence this fall of excellence is not a Do ? a; but it is a merit. 

( 7 ) Samaptapunarsttatva or Resumption of the concluded, 
is a blemish that occurs, as the very name indicates, when a 
sentence that is concluded is again taken up by some words, 
that qualify it, contrary to our expectation. The word that 
resumes the statement or the sentence may be connected with 
it (1) as an adjective or an adjectival phrase, or (2) as an 
adjectival clause. In the second case, Sanmptapunarattatva is 
no fault, as Mammata puts it. This kind is illustrated in the 
verse ( 247 ), explained above, where the word Yena shows 
that the clause is adjectival to the first sentence which is 
principal. The illustration given by Hemachandra is verse no. 248 . 
Here, in the first three lines, the poet says that it is impossible 
to describe the different qualities of the King Viracadsmani, 
the foremost of heroes. Having completed the statement thus, 
the poet once again states the same thing in another way| 
and as such, the fourth line appears like a superfluous tail 
attached to the main statement which, as Hemachandra 
observes, does not strike us as charming, and hence it is a 
blemish. But where the statement is not supplemented, but a 
new clause is composed, there is no fault as shown above in 
connection with the verse 247 . 

(8) Avisargatvam is a blemish when the disappearance of 
Visarga is carried to excess as in the verse 249 in which 
several Visargas are changed into U or 0, To make this a 
sentence-fault, it is necessary that more than one Visarga 
should be blunted. The Upahata referred to by Upahatau irt 
the definition is the change of the Visarga to U. Mammata 
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calls it Upahata-visargatva, and it is that “where many 
visargas are consecutively changed to 'u' Another fault of 
Visarga is dropping of the Visarga called “Lupta-visarga", 
This fault creeps in where many visargas are dropped. The 
fault in both Upahata and Luptavisargatva arises due to the 
dissatisfaction produced in the reader by the harshness, i.e, 
looseness of the composition. Therefore, it is permanent. 
However, the presence of many Visargas is also a blemish. 

(9) Hatavrttatva or a metre condemned is a fault. 116 When 
a verse is composed in a faulty manner and does not scrupu¬ 
lously observe the rules of metre and of the proper stops in 
the metre and when the last syllable of every line is not in 
harmony with the Rasa which it contains. In short, Hemachandra 
mentions five varieties of Hatavrttatva : (1) When there is a 
violation of the definition of a metre; (2) When there is a 
break in the ceasura; (3) Although the definition of the metre 
is followed, yet it sounds harsh to the ear; (4) When a verse 
ends in a short syllable; and (5) When it is inconsistent with 
the sentiment in averse. Actually, however, we may look 
upon a Condemned Metre as nothing but a harsh metre 
including under it all the five varieties of the fault. This is 
because the general feature of harshness to the hearer is 
found to run through all of them. 

Since Hemachandra has written a whole work on Prosody, 
he refers us to that work for further details regarding 
metrical rules and conception, and gives only instances of 
Hatavrttatvadosa. The single-line quotation (250) illustrates the 
Vaitaliya metre in which the second foot offends against the 
rules of the metre by giving six short syllables in succession. 
And, in the next two quotations (251 & 252), the rule regarding 
ceasura is broken. In another illustration (253), the metre is 
Harini, in which the first caesura in every line is at the end 
of the sixth syllable. Here, however, the letter Ha at which 
there is a causura, is dependent upon another word, i.e., Anyat, 
being joined to it, and thus breaks the causura. Thus it is 
harsh here. 117 
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(10) The fault of Sankirnatva or Confusion consists in 
the insertion into a sentence of words belonging to a distinct 
sentence. In other words, there is a confusion of sense because 
the words of two or more sentences are mixed up together, 
for instance in the Prakrit verse (256), Hemachandra points 
■out in the gloss the proper order of the sentences. 

However, when sentences come in a string, as in smart 
■dialogues, there is no fault of Sankirnatva as in the famous 
■verse (257) cited here. 

This fault thus consist in a delayed or even an undesirable 
■apprehension of meaning. The word ‘Vakya’ in ‘Vakyantara’, 
used in the definition of this Dosa, serves to point out that 
there a simple sentence is meant, not a complex or a compound 
one. The difference between Klista and Sankirna is that, 
while in the former, absence of proper meaning is due to the 
position of words in one and the same sentence, in the latter, 
■confusion prevails due to the mixing up of words in distinct 
sentences. 

(11) Garbhitatva or Use of a parenthesis occurs when in 
■one sentence another sentence is inserted parenthetically. 
Thus a distinct sentence is wholly inserted in a (1) principal 
sentence or (2) between two clauses of the principal sentence. 
The verse (258) WW etc, illustrates the first kind wherein 
the sentence “Vadami... etc." inserted parenthetically thrusts 
itself un-necessarily in the main sentence‘Parapakara...etc.’. 
The same verse is cited by Mammata and Udyotaksra observes 
that the inserted sentence is capable of yielding a meaning, 
but in Sankirnatva it is not so. In fact, in Sankirnatva, some 
•words only of one sentence are inserted Into another; but in 
■Garbhitatva, one whole sentence is inserted. However, the 
■essence of the fault (want of proximity) is the same in both, 

When use of Parenthesis becomes a Guna 

Nevertheless, when the speaker is in a flurry of some 
.emotion, such insertions add grace to the style. Thus, for 
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instance, in the verse (259): [“The whole world was conq U6rec |, 
by Parsurama; (while describing his exploits we are thriiiecff 
with wonder) and it was given to the Brahmins. This wonderful 
story started with him and died with him.’’] ‘Vadanta eva >- 
comes in the main flow of the sentence-but as it shows a 
great excitement on the part of the speaker due to Vira anc |- 
Adbhuta, no fault of ‘Garbhitatva’ is involved here. o n t u & . 
contrary, Hemachandra asserts, it terminates in a merit ( ^ j 

(12) When uniformity or harmony is broken, there occurs 
the fault of Bhagnaprakramatva. Thus, this fault consists in- 
violation of Uniformity or Harmony. It may be noted that the- 
word Prakrama, according to the commentary Prabha, does not 
mean commencement but it simply means uniformity of the- 
subject- whether the beginning of the subject is violated by 
its end or the end by its beginning, does not matter. However 
as a rule, one should begin a statement with a particular 
word or a word in perfect harmony with it; for, the introduction 
of a strange word jars on our ears and as such the fault of 
Bhagnaprakrama, as Mammata and Hemachandra call it, occurs 
as e.g., in the one-line quotation (260), we have the word's Ukta 
and Pratyabhasata. According to Hemachandra, there is no 
harmony or uniformity between these two words and as such- 
there is the fault of violation of harmony, However, if 
Pratyavocata were usedin place of PratyabhSsata, it would go- 
well with Ukta. The word Tadvisrstal? in the next verse (261)„ 
cited from the Kumarasambhava (VI. 94) is faulty and should' be- 
replaced by Anena visrstali. The word in the next verse 
(262), cited from the Kiratarjuniya (VII, 32), used in the genitive,, 
constitutes violation of harmony of the instrumental case which' 
shows the reason of the Pandava brothers not being grieved 
at Arjuna’s departure for penance. So also the word Gajajinasya 
in the genitive case breaks the uniformity; for, the word' 
Bhasmaiva is used in the nominative case, and Kapalanv 
agrees with it in the verse (263) from the Kumarasambhava. 
(VII. 32). Hemachandra recommends that the expression should 
be reworded (using the nominative) to suit the contextual, 
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harmony. Again, in verse 264, quoted in the Vyakti Viveka (II) 
from the Sisupalavadha (V. 28), the idea is that the army used 
.and enjoyed the waters of the mountain-rivers in a variety of 
■ways and thus removed the stigma of the rivers that they 
were not enjoyed. Here the verbs are used harmoniously until 
the trend is broken, making it faulty due to violation of form. 
If the compound word is broken, the harmony will be restored 
and the blemish removed. As said above, Hemachandra is 
indebted to Mahimabha^ta in this Chapter both in the body of 
the Ksvyanusasan text-specially the gloss, and in the reference 
material reproduced in the Viveka. The Vyaktiviveka has been 
drawn upon at several places here. In particular, he has taken 
over this present verse ‘ ... etc.’ (264) quoted in the 

Vyaktiviveka (II) along with Mahimabhatta's views by saying 
that in connection with this verse, some people allege that 
since herein by the verbs Nejana etc., the harmony of time 
which was started by Snana etc. is violated, there is here 
Prakramabheda in relation to Time as well. Hemachandra 
obviously hints here at Mahimabhatta’s position because the 
present verse is actually given by Mahimabhatta to illustrate 
iKalavisesaprakramabheda. 118 Against this view, Hemachandra 
'holds that since here no specific time is intended by the poet, 
■this Dosa should not be alleged to be present. To say this, 
ihe reproduces Mahimabhatta’s own comments (V.V., II. p. 302). 
The Viveka passage (p, 217 ff.) thus represents verbatim the 
■comments of Mahimabhatta who had anticipated the objection 
ireferred to above. The passage states : “Alternatively, this 
fault of violation of Uniformity of time should not be reckoned 
as a fault at all. For, Uniformity of Time arises from the intention 
of the author which is itself uncertain." As Pataiijali says in 
theBhssya, “What is popularly considered as Perfect or which 
fs known to the people as an object of the distant past, if 
the user (of that form) is able to see it or if It is fit to be 
seen by the user, then that Perfect tense is not intended and 
tin such a case, the imperfect or Laii is used, as e.g., in 
‘‘Jayanta conquered the creatures’, etc. Besides, whether it is . 
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beyond seeing or is unfit to see, there may be absence of 
intention, as e.g., in the statement ‘an unmarried girl does not: 
have a waist.' Now, Ajayat means that which was done in the 
remote past, and yet because it is worth seeing, it is not 
considered as remote, and as such the perfect (Paroksa) past 
is riot employed here, Again in ‘Anudara Kanya', the girls has 
a belly, but it is so slender so that she is called a giril having ^ 
no belly. Mahimabhatta, therefore, says in a |;Sangrahas!oka 
“When a sense is dependent on intention for its presence or 
absence, the wise do not take into account the fault of 
violation of the harmony of time" (VV. II. 30). 

The next illustration of Bhagnaprakratva (verse 265) is l 
from the Kiratsrjumya (III. 40), and it has been quoted by 
Mahimabhatta, Mammata and by our author too. It appears 
that Mammata is also indebted to Mahimabhatta in respect of 
ideas and illustrative verses on Dosas just as Hemachandra is 
beholden to Mahimabhatta. The idea in the verse is “Success- 
favours those who strive hard for fame or happiness or to 
surpass othres." In this verse, there is no uniformity of affix. 

(the infinitive termination), as the trend of the verse to use 
infinitives is broken, causing disharmony of form; hence this- 
fault. To get over this fault, Hemachandra recommends the 
words Sukhamihitum va as proper. Mammata, however, briefly, : 
states that here we have disharmony of a termination, and! 
then recommends the same taxtual change which Hemachandra 
has suggested. Incidentally, this verse occurs in the Vyakti- 
viveka (II. p. 293) and Mahimabhatta comments that here wo 
have the fault of Prakramabheda coupled with another fault in 
the form of an improper use of the option-denoting word 
Va in the sense of Ca which is connective. But he holds 
over the discussion of this second fault and deals with the 
fault due to disharmony of an affix (Tumun) and recommends- f 
that the proper text should be ' Yasodhigantum...va\ in i; 
the Vjveka Commentary, therefore, Hemachandra reproduces a. 
passage of the Vyaktiviveka which in part precedes the present 
verse and also follows it in 


Hemachandra's quotation in the Viveka (p, 218) begins with 
the comment that in the above expression ‘Sukham.., etc.' 
the use of Va cannot be said to be improper, being suggestive 
of an option between two equal options - as such, the objection 
is refuted. 

Mahimabhatta has quoted the verse (Viveka, V. 343) from 
the Raghuvamsa (VIII, 85) to illustrate Pratyayaprakramabheda. 
In the next verse (Viveka, 344), Mahimabhatta observes that 
the poet has started the trend of mentioning the imperative 
forms and despite the change in the trend, the development 
of the idea goes on unhampered, because the use of imperatives 
was not done away with. Hence here there is no Pratyayabheda. 

In the next verse (K.A.S., gloss, V. 266) the poet starts 
with the word Udanvat (the sea), but in the next sentence again 
mentions the sea by the word Apam nidhih. This is a fault. 
Mahimabhatta recommends a change which means : The earth 
is limited (bounded) by the sea and the sea is a hundred 
yojanas in expanse. This would ensure that the sea which is 
the subject of the verb ‘child' would become an expressed 
and principal predicate and the fault befalling the compound 
word would be removed. Hemachandra has cited this last 
comment of the Vyaktiviveka gloss in the viveka and reproduced 
the next two verses (345-6). His instance (V. no. 267, gloss) 
of using synonyms in the same context explains Mahima’s 
Upasargaprakramabheda. The verse No. 270 illustrates Mahima’s 
Sabdaprakramabheda. Verse 273,274, etc,, illustrate this blemish 
in different figures. But verse 275 has a child as the speaker; 
hence there is no Dosa here. Viveka ;(p. 220) contains a 
Vyaktiviveka passage which is interesting (V.V. p. 320 etc.). 
This is the way in which the violation of uniformity is explained. 
Ananvita is Hemachandra's last (13th) blemish of a sentence. 
It consists in absence or incompatibility of connection which 
terminates rn absurdity of meaning or superfluity of sense 
(vsiileiK.A.S. Gloss, p.. 222). 


The Eight Ubhayadosas 

Next Hemacharidra takes up the eight blemishes pertainnig 
both to Word as well as Sentertce. These are (III. 6) ; * 

(1) Unconventional Usage or Aprayuktatvam; 

(2) Indecorous (in three ways) or Aslilatvam; 

(3) incapable of giving sense or Asamarthatvam; 

(4) Having an improper significance or Anucitarthatvam; 

(5) Unpleasant to the ear or Srutikatutva; 

(6) Obscure in meaning or Klistatva; 

(7) Having the predicative factor not discriminated or 
Avimrstavidheyathsam; and, 

(8) Of repugnant implication or Viruddhabuddhikrt (only 
when occurring in a compound). 

A Comparative Study of Ubhayadosas 

Now, Hemachandra’s Aprayukta is called by the same 
name by Mammata and Bhoja. Rudrata regards this fault as 
a sense-fault, and calls it Apratitam. Our author's Aslilatvam 
(threefold) is Bhoja's Gramyam-Asabhyartham Aslilatvam and 
it is manifold. Mammata, however, calls it by the same name. 

Vamana has two more divisions under Aslila, in addition to 
those of Mammata. According to him ASlila is a padarthadosa. 

Bhoja makes Aslila a sub-division of Gramya and makes 
Amarigala and Ghrnavat coordinate with it. Asamarthatva here 
is the same in Mammata, Rudrata and Visvanatha, but Vagbhata j 
calls it Aprasiddha (e.g. Hanti).. Hemachandra’s Anucitartha is 
common to Mammata and Visvanatha. The Srutikatu of Mammata 
and Hemachandra is Vamana’s and Bhoja’s Kasta and Srutikatu: 
of Vagbhata but Parusaand Duhsrava of Vidyanatha (P.R.Y.B.) 
and Visvanatha respectively. Hemachandra’s Klista is the Klista 
of Vamana’s: Padarthadosa Klista, Bhoja’s and Vidyadhara's 
Apustartha and Klistadosa and Klista of Visvanatha. Vagbhata 
calls it Asammita. Hemachandra's AvimrstavidheysinSa is the 
namesake of Mammata’s as well as of Visvanatha's same Do§a. 
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'Hemachandra’s Viruddhabuddhikrt is Mammata’s Viruddha- 
•matikrt but Vagbhata’s Vyahatartha, Bhoja’s Viruddha and 
(Rudrata’s Viparitakalpana. In point of fact all these are 
word-faults only. 

Hemachandra’s Treatment of Ubhayadosas 

In dealing with these eight Ubhayadosas, Hemachandra 
•derives help from and substantially draws upon the works of 
’Rudrata, Mahimabhatta and Mammata. Hemachandra explains 
■his unconventional or unemployed faulty word as one not 
■sanctioned by poetic tradition, though it is well-known among 
the masses alone (i.e., Gramya or Vulgar) or in the Sastras 
.alone. In view of this, the defects of Apratita, Asamartha and 
Mhatartha in Mammata’s sixteen Padadosas do not need 
•separate mention, being included in Aprayukta itself. However, 
.Asamartha is retained by Hemachandra as an Ubhayadosa 
<°f Pada and V5k V a )- Mammata (K.P. VII. 51) gives sixteen 
Padadosas and'then debars three viz., ungrammaticalness, 
•incapable-and uselessness from the field of Padadosa, retaining 
thirteen as Vakyadosas. The distinction of Pada-Vakyado ? a is 
justified on the ground that where the defect lies in a single 
word in the sentence, it is regarded as occurring in the word, 
while, where it occurs in more than one word, it is taken as- 
■occurring in the sentence. 

Incidentally Hemachandra cites Rudrata’s verse (VI. 27) to 
express the view that slang words should not be used as 
OeSya words are not amenable to etymological explanations 
and are regional in character. But Aprayuktatva is a fault 
common to Word and Sense both in Mammata and Hemachandra. 
The fault consists in delayed apprehension of the principal 
sense (Mukhyarthahati). 

'Aslilatya' or indecency causes the manifestation of shame, 
disgust or inauspiciousness. There are many subdivisions of 
these three* Hemachandra draws on Mammata here. As this 
fault consists in the apprehension of a sense that diminishes 
the. enjoyment of the Rasa or in causing dissatisfaction to 
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the reader due to suggestion of such a sense, it is no blemish 
of Jugupsa in certain Rasas (Santa, for. instance) where 
‘renunciation’ is the aim. Similarly, Vrida is no blemish in Love.. 

‘Asamarthatva’ is an interesting blemish. It means partially 
powerless word or sentence. This represents the principle of 
Ambiguity in English Literature as a poetic and stylistic 
device. But, as William Empson warns us (Seven Types of 
Ambiguity, p. 235) : “An ambiguity .... is not satisfying in 
itself, nor is it considered a device on its own, a thing to be 
attempted; it must in each case arise from, and be justified 
by, the peculiar requirements of the situation." Otherwise 
ambiguity degenerates into obscurity and dubiety. 119 But not 
when it is deliberate and suggestive. And when it results in 
Vyajastuti, it is a Guna. 

Hemachandra follows a different authority in regard to 
Asamarthatva which consists in a (1) lack of expressiveness 
(Mammata’s Avacaka); (2) fanciful sense, and (3) doubtfulness 
or ambiguity and incapacity to convey the intended sense. It 
pertains to word and sentence. Thus Mammata’s Asamartha, 
Avacaka, Prasiddhihata and Sandigdha are included here 
under Asamartha. Hemachandra adopts verses and comments 
from Mammata and also takes over passages from Vyaktiviveka 
in his Viveka. The long passage (V.V. p. 440) by Mahima 
explains the Avacyavacanadosa which Hemachandra modifies 
slightly. This passage deals with verbal and semantic state¬ 
ments in a subtle, analytical way. 

Mahimabhatta’s Conception of Dosas 

It may be noted that in the second chapter of Vyaktiviveka^ 
Mahimabhatta first explains Dosa in terms of Impropriety antf 
then sub-divides Dosa into Internal (Rasadosa) and External 
(Word and Sense faults). He gives a fivefold classification to 
this external inappropriateness or poetic blemish : Vidheya- 
vimarsa, Prakramabheda, Kramabheda, Paunaruktya and 
Vacyavacana. While the internal blemishes relate directly tO' 
Rasa as explained by the Dhvanyaloka, theentemal blemishes: 
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are detrimental to Rasa through the via media of Vacya (i.e., 
Artha), working through Sabda. Thus the external do ? as are 
indirect and mediate. Thus Mahimabhatta, a critic of the 
Dhvani theory, “admits unhesitatingly Anandavardhana’s 
doctrine of Anaucitya (incongruity) but proceeds to analyse 
the concept scientifically". Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy observes 
that this classification of Dosas was for the first time 
enunciated by Mahimabhatta. They are as much logical as 
literary defects. 120 

Hemachandra reproduces Mahimabhatta’s arguments on 
and off (e.g. V.V. II. p. 231 etc.; pp. 378, 388-9; also pp. 431-32, 
etc., as well as his Samgrahaslokas 73-77 etc.) in his Viveka 
at several places to elaborate on the different Dosas of 
language and meaning and benefits from Mahimabhatta’s 
superb analytical acumen. In connection with citations of 
Mahimabhatta’s views, Hemachandra adds critical comments 
and shows that Dosas are interconnected, overlapping and 
inclusive in many places. 

In this connection we may draw the reader’s attention to 
Hemachandra's method of drawing upon and connecting 
Mahimabhatta’s views of Avacyavacanadosa with regard to 
Avasyavacya (VV. 333 & 335). It is also noteworthy that even 
Mammata has benefltted from Mahimabhatta's intensive 
deliberations on Dosas. And it is no exaggeration to state 
that Mahima's detailed discussion of well-known verses from 
Kalidasa and others are quite thought-provoking and remarkable 
for their incisiveness and thoroughness (Vide ‘Viveka’ 
pp. 203-4). 

Anucitarthatva consists in improper signification and is 
a permanent fault and this fault corresponds to Hinopama. 

It arises from a breach of propriety and Mammae’s 
illustrations under Upamadosas etc. are taken over by 
Hemachandra, Bhamaha (II. 54 & 55) also deals with this 
aspect of Upama. White accepting Mammata’s views here, 
Hemachandra adds the proviso that this is not a blemish 







when the incompatibility of two things compared leads to a 
deliberate censure. This fault occurs in a word as well as a 
sentence. 

Cacophony is a well-known word-fault. It consists of. 
such harsh letters or syllables as manifest the excellence 
called Ojas and depress the principal sense. Such words are 
faulty only in case of a Rasa that is possessed of Msdhurya; 
since in the Heroic etc., they heighten the sentiment. It is not 
a blemish when a grammarian is a speaker, when there is 
imitation of another. Mammata's Pratikulavarnatva is a sentence 
fault occurring in Rasa-poems. Hemachandra illustrates 
cacophony in a sentence and states (VII. 59) that "owing to 
the propriety of the speaker etc., even a blemish becomes 
excellence in certain cases, and in others, it is neither the 
one nor the other". We can see to what extent Mammata's 
codification of Dosa holds away over later writers like. 
Hemachandra, Visvanatha and others. These later authors not 
only accept Mammata's views and comments but also his 
illustrative verses. In this connection, one realises the truth 
of Dr. V. Raghavan's remarks : 

'‘Hemachandra’s treatment of Dosas in Chapter HI...., 
is almost a reproduction of Mammae's Chapter on Dosas. 
Hemachandra accepts al l the Rasadosas; most of Mammae’s 
Pada-dosas and Vakyadosas are accepted,.... All the 

Arthado ? as . are also accepted.The number, nature 

and illustrations of all the flaws are the same.. 

In (his) own commentary on his work, Hemachandra 
has given additional matter drawn from Anandavardhana 
and Mahimabhatta under the heads of Rasadosas, 
Avimmavidheya and Prakrama and Krama Bhaagas." 
(Bhojas S'r. Pr,, p. 246) . 

Similar views are also expressed by Shri Trilokanath Jha 
in his paper in the Journal of Bihar Research Society, Vol. 
XLIII (1-2) in connection with Hemachandra's indebtedness 
to Mahimabhatta. 


Hemachandra’s Klistatva occurs whem there is a delay in 
apprehending the sense of a verse or a sentence owing to its 
faulty Syntax or its clumsy construction and results in 
obscurity of meaning. He adapts Mammata’s words. Mammata 
had provided (K.P. VII. 51) that the blemishes of the Obscure 
the Prominent non-mention of the Predicate or of the Apodotic 
or of the Emphatic and the Repugnant Implication or Suggestion 
occur in a comound only. 


However, when the words remain separate, the blemish 
belongs to a sentence. Thus the blemish arising from the 
want of juxtaposition is a sentence-fault only. It may be noted 
that Obscurity is no fault when the adjectives are peculiar to 
certain persons such a Ravapa, Siva, etc,, or In Enigma or 
Paronomasia, etc., when a delayed apprehension Is desirable 
And in the case of a drunkard etc,, it is even an excellence' 


natedin predicate occurs where the predicative part Is not 
principally stated, as Hemachandra puts It. This blemish 
pertains to a word and a sentence. This blemish is one of 
the most prominent blemishes, and It has attracted much 

a “ IOn e .° h ? e0rlS * s ' Accordi "9 Mltra, the translator 
of the Sahityadarpana, the Sanskrit word ‘Vidheya 1 “is nnt 
restricted to the sense of 1 predicate ’ but is used also in the 
signification of a word that gratifies the expectation raised y 
a previous word, as also In the sense of one on which a 
stress !S laid-. For this reason, Mr, Mltra has coined the 
adjective Apodotic from the Greek word Apodosls which in 
Greek, means the completive part of a sentence, which gratifies 
t e expectation raised by the Protasis or the Introductory M 
Now, the prominence of the predicate Implies Its capability of 
being apprehended as the predicate and It has that capability 
when it IS expressed after the subject, and is not subordinate 
to it Thus this blemish extends to the verses Nyakksro etc 
and K 5 anamappa etc., because in the former, the required 
prominence is absent and in the latter, an express negation 




is not mentioned. Thus both the parts of the definition, i,©., 
the adverb Pradhanyena (prominently) and the verb Anirdistah 
(not expressed) have got their proprieties, in a sentence, the 
subject and the predicate are the two principal parts, and to 
be known as such, both must be stated separately, Hemachandra 
adduces instances where this rule is violated, giving rise to 
the fault of prominent non-mention of the predicate. And, in 
the Viveka Commentary (p. 243), he deals with the aspect of 
Negation (Nisedha) with the help of a Vyaktiviveka passage 
(VV. II, opening passage). This discussion is comparable to 
Mammata's discussion of the negative compound (Vide K.P. 
VII. V. 162), which stresses that the negation should be 
predicated, i.e., emphasised. Mammata points to the famous 
stanza from the Vikramorvasiyam (IV. 7) where this is done- 
and rightly. For, as the quotation (no. 73) in Viveka states, 

11 When the affirmation is not principal, but the denial is so, 
the latter is termed an Express Negation or Prasajya Pratisedha 
in the case of which the negative associates with the word 
that qualifies the verb as in Na drptanisscarah (and not 
AdrptanisScarah)". But, in the given examples Amukta or 
Anuktavan, the denial has not the appearance of an Emphatic 
Negation (i.e,, it is not Na mukta or Nauktavan), being 
reduced to an unprominent condition in the Tatpurusa compound 
(Amukta or Anuktavan), and hence, faring like what is called 
a “Privation" or Paryudasa. Thus, “when the affirmation is 
chiefly intended, and not the denial, it is to be recognized as 
that case of denial, which is called Paryudasa, where the 
negative is compounded with another word, as in Jugopat- 
manam (Raghu. 1.21)". In this verse, there is no poetic 
blemish since the adjectives Atrastah, Anaturah, etc., go with 
the subject and are not predicates and as such they do not 
need prominent non-mention. 

Two Types of Negation 

Thus, there are two kinds of Negation ; (1) Prasajya 
pratisedha in which the negation, instead of the affirmation, is 
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■emphatic, and (2) Paryudasa, where affirmation is more 
prominent than negation. Besides, on the basis of the 
general principle that if a word enters into a compound, 
it cannot be emphasised, it is laid down that when negation 
is not compounded it is Prasajyapratisedha and when it is 
compounded, it is Paryudasa, However, Vamana allows compou¬ 
nding in Prasajya pratisedha and hence it cannot be said to be 
admitted on all hands that whenever Nan is compounded, it 
must be Paryudasa. Hemachandra thinks that the negation in 
Anuktavan should be emphatic because it is a negation called 
prasajyapratisedha and so he states that the negative compound 
in Anuktavan is improper because the negative here is called 
Paryudasa (compounded) and it gets connected with the verb. 
Besides, he adds, by reproducing an argument from the 
Vyaktiviveka, connected with the verse Samrambhah Karima... 
etc, (V.353 in our text, cited to illustrate Avimr^avidheysriisadofsa 
in a sentence, p. 245) with the comments (p, 196), that it is 
not proper to resort to Paryudasa here because it will prevent 
the sense from being comprehended or the sense will not fit 
in. This discussion proceeds apace and forms an interesting 
intellectual exercise in the Vyaktiviveka (II) (vide Viveka, 
Qs. 76-77 ) the discussion regarding the propriety of 
construction in relation to Uddesyaand Vidheya so as to avoid 
the Vacyavacanado^a comes to an end (vide V.V.II. 94-95- also 
pp. 431-32) thus: 

“The predicate should not be stated without stating the 
subject; for nothing, nowhere can stand stable unless 
it has found a substratum. This mutual relation of subject 
and predicate is of the nature of Rapya-rupaka; so, in it, the 
mention of predicate is never proper before a subject." (vide 
K.A.S., pp. 244-245). Hemachandra goes on to cite the view-point 
of patanjali, the author of the Mahabhssya, who has detected 
the blemish of prominent non-mention of the predicate in 
Panini’s, sutra “Vrddhirsdaic" because the order of Anuvadya 
or Uddesya and Vidheya is reversed here. But he defends this 
reversal on the ground that it signifies an auspicious beginning 
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In view of the definition of Pramana as given j n , 
Pramanavartlka 1,31 (“Pramana or Proof is unobstructed 0r 
uncontradicted knowledge"), in poetry also the same' 
methodology is recommended; as e.g., in the verse lyam gehe 
laksml... etc. (U.R.C. 1.38). 

Hemachandra adopts the verse Trak tsravi nivasanam (t 0 . 
emphasize the above points) and the verse (No. 353 ^, 
Samrambhah karikitamegha...,etc. from the Vyaktiviveka (the 
last mentioned verse explains the same blemish in a sentence). 
However, the words Yo’sau in the fourth line (in verse 353 ), 
give rise to a discussion on another aspect of the same fault. 
Here the use of Yad without Tad is a blemish) for, Yad must 
be followed by Tad and between the two, Tad is very important 
and hence it should not be dropped. The discussion on this- 
point is quite exhaustive as presented in the gloss. (K.A.S., 
pp. 245-247). Mammata states that ( 1 ) The personal pronoun Tad,, 
when it refers to an object (a) that is under discussion (b) 
well-known or (c) known by experience, does not require the 
use of Yad (K.P.VII, gloss); (2) If the pronoun Yad is used' 
correlatedly in a sentence that follows, it does not require 
because of its potency, the use of Tat correlated to the sentence- 
that precedes; because herein Yad implies Tad; ( 3 ) But the- 
pronoun Yat, used in the beginning, does not fulfil its- 
expectancy without the use of Tat in a latter sentence; 
(4) When both are mentioned, nothing is wanting; (5) In some- 
cases, both may be implied; as e.g. in Ye nama kecid etc.; 
( 6 ) Tat and Adas juxtaposed with Yat, signify well-knownness. 
(Vent. 1.13); ( 7 ) The use of Yat twice, with tat used once, 
implies all the objects singly, This lead is followed by 
Visvanatha also. 

Compound Words 

While discussing Mahimabhatta's illustrative verse on. 
Ambikakesari, Hemachandra reproduces an expository passage 
in the Viveka (pp. 247-258) which runs into 12 pages. This- 
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relates to the rule that the pronoun Yat used in the beginning 
does not fulfil its [expectancy without the use of Tat (gloss 
p. 247, v. 358 ff). This discussion is connected with 
Mahimabhatta’s exposition of the compounding of words under 
the third type of Vidheyavimarsa (V.V.II). Hemachandra thus 
introduces the question of use of words in compounds that 
leads to the blemish of Avimrstavidheyariik Mammata has 
also touched on this aspect under the compound words 
Aryanuja and Tatakalatra, where the words Arya and Tata are 
improperly subordinated in the compounds. Hemachandra, 
therefore, hits on presenting the traditional ideas on this 
question by means of the Vyaktiviveka passage referred to 
above. Mammata already mentions that of his sixteen Padadosas, 
the last three of obscurity, prominent non-mention of the 

predicate and repugnant suggestion are possible only in a 
compound. However, it is a sentence-fault when the words 
are separated. Instances of Samasas are also cited wherr this 
fault occurs. 

Mahimabhatta’s View on Compounds Summarised 

In the verse (353) tons etc,’, Mahima¬ 

bhatta’s attention is first engaged by the negation in'theword 
f*™* ,n Asamrabdhavan, negation is prominent, not assertion. 
So compounding is not proper; for this is a case of 
Prasajyapratisedha, This is the first kind of Vidheysvimar&dosa 
The second type of this do 5 a occurs in the same verse as 

the correlation of Yad and Tad is jeopardised (only Yad 
without Tad, occurs herein and mere Yad refers to a known 
act; as such, it does not convey any new meaning. Hence it 
is the sphere of Anuvadya). The long Vyaktiviveka passage 
cited by Hemachandra refers to the third type of Vidheyavitna- 
rsado ? a in the same verse. Mahims introduces the topic of 
Smm by oN^rving that “in the word Ambikakesan, the 
genitive compound does not fit in well; for it is faulty Now 
generally, all compound words (except Dvandva or pairs) are 
made up of adjectives and substantives; for, otherwise, they 
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will not be capable of giving ‘sense’. This relation takes two 
forms according as the qualifier and the qualified are in the 
same case or in different cases. The first relation characterises 
the Karmadharaya compound. But where, in a compound, two 
or more words qualify a third (uncompounded) word, it is a 
fit case of the Adjectival Compound (Bahuvrihi). Besides, when, 
in a compound, either a numeral word occurs or a negation 
occurs, then a Dvigu ora negative compound comes into being. 
When many case-relations operate, they typify the Tatpurusa 
but where an indeclinable dominates, there, the Avyayibhava 
occurs. 

“Thus, although a compound consists of an adjective 
and a substantive, yet when the adjective promotes the beauty 
of its substratum, i.e., the substantive and as such becomes 
dominant enough to occupy the position of an Emphatic 
(predicate) term and at the same time when the substantive 
is merely reduced to the status of a subject term, being 
subordinated to the predicate term, one should avoid the 
compounding of the two words. For, in the case where the 
two words are’compounded, there the dominantness and the 
■subordinateness respectively of the adjective and the sub¬ 
stantive will cease to exist. As for opposition between the 
■subordinateness and principalness as co-existing, this is not 
a meterial argument, As for the outcome, the outcome of the 
predicated thing or intended sense is the unique, charming 
sense of a sentence known to a few connoisseurs and is a 
■subject peculiar to the Genius of the poet only,” This view 
is illustrated with examples of the different compounds by 
Mahima. On and off, Mahima offers thought-provoking comments 
on the verbal and semantic as well as logical aspects of this 
topic. Mahima particularly emphasises the fact that the 
emphasis that is experienced in the quaifying words (i.e;, 
Predicates) is possible when these case-terminations are 
retained; hence when these cases are obliterated, the emphasis 
klue to a predicate is not apprehended. And for this reason, 
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not only is there subordination through words in the adjective 
but there is also subordination in point of sense; for, they 
ascribe their attributes, known through other means of proof 
to the substantive and thus increase the latter’s charm And 
by we apprehend the prominence of the subject fie 
Substantive) In virtue of the words and also the sense. For 
these substantives only serve as subjects. As, In a compound 
there occurs the disappearance of a case-termination the 
apprehension of promotion or demotion does not take place 
Consequently, Rasa, which depends on the promotion etc. of 
the Sense cannot be realised and thus the poem whose soul 
IS Rasa suffers from the blemish of VidheysvimarSa. Hemachandra 
omits paragraphs In between and goes on to cover several 
aspects of the matter in hand. The upshot, however, is that 
■anything emphasised by the poet must not be, as a rule 
compounded with another. There is no rule that the other word 
must be a substantive only. It can be anything else. 

However, the three Antaraiiokas (V.V. If. 18-20) cited In the 
Viveka (Qs 82-83 p. 258) which follow the explanation of the 
linguistic beauty of the well-known verse Nyakkaro etc (an 
■acknowledged example of the Vidheysvlmarsa blemish j also 
answer the question-” Is it always a blemish to compound 
words ? - in the negative and state : 


“But the employment of a compound is considered 
praiseworthy in Rasas like Vira etc. (except in Santa, Angara 
and Karuna) since such a mode of expression suggests the 
Rasas in question. For, Samasas, Metres, the Vrttis (like 
Kaisiki, Upanagarlka etc.) and Kaku are the suggests of 
Rasa as they have the Vacikabhinaya as their Atma or are included 
in Vacikabhinaya. And compounding should be done only 
half-way in a verse-not more; not in a substained way so as 
to pervade the four lines; otherwise it becomes like prose 
which being non-metrical, is deficient in delineating the Rasas.’’ 

The role of a predicate implies predominance or emphasis; 
for, there cannot be dissociation (Vyabhicara) between’ 
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Pradhatiya and Vidheyatva, They always go hand in hand'. 
Hence prominent non-mehtion of this important factor in & 
sentence is also a blemish. 

The eighth and the last poetic blemish occurring both j ni 
a word and a sentence is Viruddhabuddhikrt or one that: 
causes repugnant suggestion or Implication. This also occurs 
when the compound is resolved in another way, as e.g.. the- 
word Akaryamitra, i.e., (1) an unselfish friend (2) ‘a friend 
in evil'. The second sense is repugnant to the first 
sense, which is intended. However, the first method involves- 
a Laksaga and so the second sense is more readily- 
apprehended. Secondly, this blemish occurs when two nouns- 
are so compounded as to form a third noun, which by custom, 
has a sense, opposed to that sense which is yielded by the 
two nouns; as e.g., Galagraha. Several other varieties are also- 
illustrated where a sense repugnant to the intended sense is 
suggested. Hence it is no blemish if the repugnant sense is- 
intended. In a sentence, a number of ambiguous words lead 
to this fault. But when this ambiguity is deliberate, no¬ 
blemish occurs. 

Arthadosas Explained 

Hemachandra enumerates twenty blemishes pertaining to- 
Sense. The blemish of Kastatva or obscurity of sense arises 
out of clumsiness of construction (Verse 370; K.P. VII, V, 268). 
Apustarthatva or Superfluity and Irrelevance is instanced when- 
a sense which is not at all pertinent to the subject in hand is 
thrust in a verse. However, irrelevance is also understood by 
Mammata as implying inconsistency or tautology. So irrelevance- 
or superfluity yield two types of this fault and reflect on the- 
poet's deficient powers, In Slesa or paronomasia etc., where- 
a display of figures of word such as alliteration etc. is the- 
principal point, there is no blemish of this kind, viz, 
Apustarthatva. 

The other blemishes of Sense, with self-explanatory and’ 
tell-tale names, are Vyahatatva (Contradictoriness), Gramyatva. 


•or Avaidagdhya (An unpoetic or rustic, vulgar sense), ASUIatva 
{Indecorousness), Sakadksatva (Incompleteness), Sandigdhatva 
{Dubiousness or Ambiguity), Akramatva (Absence or Impropriety 
-of order), Punaruktam (Tautology), Bhinnasahacaratva 
{Dissimilarity), Viruddhavyadgyatvam or Prakasitaviruddhatva of 
.Mammata (suggesting a sense opposed to the intended sense), 
Prasiddhiviruddhatva (Opposition of the suggested sense to 
■usage and is the same as the previous one having repugnant 
•or inconsistent sense), Vidyaviruddhatva {Opposition to 
.sciences), Tyaktapunarattatva (Resumption of the concluded), 
•Saniyamaparivrtatva (Improper Non-limitation), Aniyamaparivr- 
-tatva (Improper limitatiQn), Visesa and Avisesaparivrtatva 
{Improper non-specification and improper specification), 
Vidheyayuktatva (Improper predication) and Anuvadayuktatva 
(Improper attribution). 

exceptions or ApavadaB 

After exhaustively explaining the different kinds of blemishes, 
'both verbal and ideal, Hemachandra proceeds to deal with 
Ihe exceptions to these blemishes in the last three Sutras 
-of the third chapter (III. 8-10). He provides that all blemishes 
-cease to be blemishes where there is Imitation. Again, if the 
speaker, etc., are proper, no blemish arises. Thus the force 
•of the character of the Speaker, Hearer, Suggestion, 
(Subject-matter, Context, etc., nullify and neutralise the blemish 
-or turn it into a merit (vide K.A.S.IIi 9-10). However, 
(Hemachandra does not duplicate his effort here since he has 
-already dealt with Exceptions under the different Dosas. 

A Critical Reviews of Hemachandra's Treatment of Dosas 

This marks the end of Hemachandra's treatment of the 
poetic blemishes in so far as they relate to Rasa, Sabda and 
.Artha. Looking back on the third chapter of the Kavyanus&sana, 
we find that the treatment of. Do ? a Is theoretically consistent 
from the standpoint of Dhvani-Kavya and exhaustive from the 
point of view of Mammata’s codification which has taken into 





account the contributions to the conception of Dosa in its 
different aspects of Bhsmaha, Dandin.i Vsmana, Rudrata 
Anandavardhana and Mahimabhatta. While defining, classifying 
and illustrating Dosas, Hemachandra has borne in mind the 
important literary principle of Aucitya which is the governing 
principle of the Rasadhvani and as such he has tried to bring 
all Dosas into an effective relationship with Rasa in terms of 
which he has defined the doctrine of Dosa. On the other hand, 
Hemachandra adopts Vamana's classification of Dosas into 
Padadosas, Padarthadosas and Vakyadosas and Vakyarthadosas 
as modified by Mammata and benefits from Rudrata’s treatment 
also. He draws upon Mahimabhatta’s treatment of Dosas in 
ample measure-especially in his Viveka, and as adapted by 
Mammata with illustrations. But, in the main, Hemachandra 
follows Mammata in theory and practice, especially his codifica¬ 
tion of the Rasadosas in relation to the principle of Anaucifya. 
In view of this, Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy's remarks are not wide 
of mark; “Almost all the later writers slavishly follow Mammata 
in their treatment (of Dosas)." (Essays in Sk. Criticism, p. 166; 
vide also Dr. V. Raghavan, Bhojas Sr. Pr. pp. 242-46 & 248). 

It will be seen that in our exposition of Hemachandra's 
treatment of Poetic Blemishes we have taken care to 'trace the- 
influence of earlier authors' views on Hemachandra’s concept 
and treatment of Dosas and, as for Hemachandra's in¬ 
debtedness to Mahimabhatta, we have shown from place to 
place how Hemachandra utilizes ideas and expressions from 
the Vyaktiviveka (II) of Mahimabhatta to fortify his exposition 
of the various types of Dosas as also to enrich his discussions, 
of the illustrative verses. It may be mentioned that in an 
exhaustive study of Hemachandra’s indebtedness to Mahima- 
bhatta's Vyaktiviveka, published in the Journal of Bihar Research* 
Society, Vol. XLIII, parts 1 and 2, Shri Triloknath Jha, has 
also provided a detailed chart of the passages of th» 
Vyaktiviveka skillfuiy utilized by Hemachandra in his work. 


THE POETIC EXCELLENCES t 

OR THE GUNAS ^ 

♦ 

Hemachandra has defined poetry as Word and Sense* 
possessed of Gunas or poetic excellences, and clearly laid' 
down that the excellences are the causes of the heightening 
of the Rasa and hence primarily they are the attributes of the- 
Rasa or Sentiment, and it is only figuratively or indirectly that 
they are said to belong to the words and the senses as these 
latter help the suggestion of the Rasa. He also has 
demonstrated by the method of positive and negative 
concomittance that Gunas and Dosas reside in the Rasa only 
and not in Words or Senses. 

Hemachandra's Stand on the Gunas 

While dealing with Dosa, Guna, Alamkara and other 
poetic elements, Hemachandra clearly takes his stand on the 
Literary theory which regards Rasa or Rasadhvani as the soul 
of poetry. For, once you acknowledge the supreme importance 
of Rasa in poetry, you find it relatively simple to show the 
precise position of other poetical concepts such as Guna, 
Dosa, Vrtti, Riti, Sanghatana, etc., in a poem. It was 
Anandavardhana, who, in his Dhvanyaloka, for the first time, 
interpreted the different concepts of Dosa, Guna, Alamkara, 
etc., in their relation to Rasa. And, so far as the concept of 
Guna is concerned, he recognised only three Gunas - Madhurya, 
Ojas and Prasada, as against some ten Gunas or Literary 
excellences of his predecessors (Dhv. Al 11.6,11.8, etc.). 
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Mammata’s Definition of Gunas 

Mammata, who follows in the footsteps of Anandavardharja 
defines Gunas as those attributes of the Rasa, that are 
the heroism of the soul, that cause its exaltation and have 
an unceasing existence 121 (swsfacPr:), 

In the gloss that follows this karika (K.P. VIII. 66 ff,) 
Mammata, elaborates on this: " Just as heroism etc, belong 
to the soul only, and not to the form, so also sweetness or 
Madhurya etc, belong to the Rasa only, not to the letters. 
But, sometimes, on seeing the tall figure which is appropriate 
to heroism, the usage- 1 His form alone is heroic'-prevails 
and in others, even when someone is not brave, he is called 
brave only on the basis of his large physical frame or body, 
whereas in certain other cases even a brave man is called 
not brave only because of his short form. Just as such 
usages prevail amongst people who do not know for sure, 
similarly the use of Madhurya etc, being prevalent (figuratively) 
for soft letters suggestive of tender Rasas (like Srfigara etc.), 
those who are devoid of the knowledge that excellences 
extend as far as Rasas, use Madhurya or sweetness etc., for 
the letters suggestive of Rasas which are tender and the like 
and speak of untenderness of these letters which in fact help 
the tender Rasa etc. Therefore, the sweetness etc. are 
attributes of the Rasas which are manifested through the 
choice words (Vamas) and these do not depend simply on 
the letters. We shall presently illustrate how these letters 
become' suggestive of the Rasas." 

Gunas and Alamkaras Distinguished 

Having thus explained the concept of Gu 9 a in its relation 
to Rasa, Mammata turns to the discussion of the distinction 
between the concepts of Guna and Alamkara. So in the next 
Karika (K.P.VIH.67), he tries to determine the general character 
of Alamkara in its relation to Rasa : 

m 122 fcjsfor I • 
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*i.e., Those (elements) that help occasionally Rasa, where it 
exists, through its parts, are the figures (such as) alliteration, 
•simile and others like the necklace etc. 

In the gloss that follows, Mammata remarks : The 
Alamkaras help the principal Rasa when it exists through 
•exaltation of the parts in the form of expressive words and 
their meanings. But when Rasa is not present, these Alamkaras 
tend to become merely a fanciful expression. And, in some 
cases, the Alamkaras do not help the Rasa which exists. 

This is the difference between the poetic excellences or 
•Gunas and the poetic embellishments or Alamkaras, points 
■out Mammata. And adds that the contention of Udbhata (in 
Bhamahavivarana) to the effect that, though In empirical terms 
the qualities such as bravery etc. subsist by inherence ( 
but ornaments such as necklace etc. subsist by conjunction 
($Pt), yet in poetry, excellences like Ojas (floridity ) etc. and 
■embellishments like Anuprasa etc. (Alliteration) both subsist 
% inherence (wmt) only; and so any distinction between 
Guna and Alamkara is blind traditionalism of the ignorant 
■people, is wrong. 123 

Again, what Vamana says-" Excellences are attributes 
which produce the poetic beauty, but the embellishments 
heighten it "-is equally untenable. For, the question is : Is 
poetry regarded as such due to the presence of all the 
excellences or due to a few of them ? If due to (the presence 
■of) all, then, how the Gaudi and the Pfncalr dictions or styles, 
which do not possess all the excellences, constitute the soul 
of Poetry? (For, Vamana defines Riti to be the soul of 
Poetry.) If due to a few, then examples like qcqcs?#r: - 
•etc/’ will be called poetry when the excellences Ojas etc. are 
present, But, in examples like “ ^qrfa^ etc,” 
Vi-se&okti and Vyatireka are responsible for the appellation of 
•poetry in the absence of (your, i.e„ Vamana’s) excellences. 
• For < this last verse, though bereft of letters suggestive of 
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sweetness and floridity is out of context and perspicuity is. 
absent, contains figures, which are supposed to heighten the' 
poetic beauty, produced by excellences which are absent, is a. 
case of good poetry. 

Three Gunas only 

So, there are three excellences only, viz., Sweetness ,124 
Floridity and Perspicuity, and not ten. 

In the foregoing discussion of the theory of Guna, it becomes- 
clear that the Dhvani-theorists have a different or novel outlook, 
on Poetic Beauty. For, while the predecessors of Ananda- 
vardhana, in the field of poetics, treated of the concepts of 
Riti and Guna as a means of external embellishments of poetry 
and “even when Vamana calls Riti the atma or essence of 
poetry, he means by it only external beauty of objective repre¬ 
sentation realised by means of certain standard excellences'' 125 , 
the Dhvani-theorists considered Rasadhvani to be the soul of 
poetry, and hence, in their opinion, other poetic elements stand' 1 
subordinate to it. Anandavardhana puts this quite effectively- 
in the following Karika (Dhvanyaloka II. 4) : 

, s ’spfW HdJ II 

Thus, the charmingness or otherwise of the Gunas, Alamkaras 
or Dosas is judged, by the protagonists of the Rasadhvani 
theory, not on their own account but in terms of the part 
they play toward the realisation of Rasa. 

Hence Mammata discusses the concept of Guna in relation 4 
to the promotional role it plays in ths awakening of Rasa. He 
interprets the poetic concept of excellences of composition in- 
a new sense, following in the foot-steps of Anandavardhana, 
and brings them into an effective relation with the underlying 
sentiment in a literary work, as “qualities which serve to- 
heighten its charm." Dr. S. K. De puts this matter in a proper 
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perspective : The verbal form of a work cannot be said to 
possess the qualities of energy or sweetness (except by way 
of analogy ), unless we mean by it that the underlying sentiment 
is vigorous or sweet. The Gunas, therefore, are related to the 
Rasa, as virtues like heroism are related to the soul of a man, 
The verbal form, the mere sound, produces the excellences 
only as a means or instrument; the real cause is the Rasa, 
even as the sou! is the true cause of virtues like heroism in 
a man. The same consideration applies also to the case of 
poetic figures (Alariikaras), and their place in poetry is 
justified by their relation to Rasa. They are compared to 
ornaments on a man’s body; and as such, they adorn words 
and meanings which constitute the ‘ body ’ of poetry. They 
thus serve to embellish indirectly (through sound and sense) 
the underlying soul of sentiment, but not invariably. If the 
Rasa is absent, they produce mere variety of expression, It 
should also be noted that the Gunas are accepted, after 
Anandavardhana, as three in number, and it Is maintained 1 
that combinations of particular letters signify particular' 
Gunas, so that the three Vrttis of Udbhata (and roughly the 
three Ritis of Vamana) are equalised to the three Gunas 
defined by him. 126 

Mammata categorically asserts that Gunas are three only 
and that it is not necessary to accept the ten Gurrns of 
Vamana. He, therefore, makes his three Gunas comprehensive 
enough to include in them the ten Gunas postulated by the 
earlier authorities. Thus, when we critically consider the ten 
Gunas, we find that some of them can very well be subsumed 
under Mammata's three comprehensive excellences; some, 
constitute mere absence of blemishes while others are some¬ 
times positive blemishes. Thus, Mammata’s Ojas comprehends 
Vamana's Sie?a, Samadhi and Udarata; Vamana's Arthavyakti 
is merely an aspect of Prasada; Vamana’s Samata, consisting 
of a certain uniformity of diction, is often a fault; while 
Saukumarya and Kantl, defined as freedom from harshness 
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(or inauspiciousness) and vulgarity, are simply the reverse of 
the defects Sruti-kastaand Gramyatva. Dr.S. K. Dey 127 remarks : 

“These consideration simplify the classification of the 
Gunas, and put a limit to their useless multiplication or 
differentiation (witness, e.g,, Bhoja's elaborate scheme of 24 
Gunas). Mammata, therefore, thinks that the distinction between 
.Sabda-guna and Artha-guna is meaningless, for the latter 
.need not be separately considered. The mental activity 
involved in the enjoyment of Rasa is made to justify only three 
(and not ten) Gunas which are thus brought into effective 
relation with the principal sentiment of a composition. Thus, 
the Ojas is supposed to cause a brilliant expansion (Vistsra) 
■of the mind and resides in the moods of heroism, horror and 
fury; the Prasada, proper to all the moods, is taken as the 
cause of a quick apprehension of the sense, extending over 
the mind at once (Vyspti or Vikasa), like a stream of water 
over a cloth, or like fire among dry fuel (ct Bharata VII. 7)j 
while Madhurya, residing normally in the erotic mood of love- 
fn-union, but also appropriate to and residing successively 
in degrees in pathos, love-in-separation and calm, is regarded 
.as causing a softening or melting of the heart (Druti). The 
three conditions of the mind, viz,, expanding, pervading and 
-melting, which accompany the poetic sentiments are thus made 
the basis of the three Gunas." 128 

Hemachandra’s Theoretical Affiliations 

In view of Hemachandra's thoretical affiliation with the 
Dhvani-theorists, whose scheme of poetics he adopts and 
follows scrupulously, it is natural for him to accept the three 
•comprehensive excellences of poetry, viz., Madhurya, Ojas and 
Prassda, as postulated, defined and explained by Anandavardhana 
and Mammata. 129 

In his well-known study of Bhoja's Srngsraprakasa, Dr, 
V. Raghavan observes: “On Gunas, Hemachandra is a follower 
of Anandavardhana and he draws upon Mammata and probably 
from Rajasekhara, as we have suggested above. 130 He 


establishes the Rasasrayatva of Gunas through Anvaya and 
Vyatireka. 131 This argument of his is worked out of a verse 
and the Vrtti thereon in Anandavardhana and out of 
Abhinavagupta's Locana on them. Closing his discussion on 
Guna in Udyota II, pp. 82-3, Anandavardhana says; 
Srutidustadayo dosa anitya ye ca sucitab I 
Dhvanyatmanyeva srngare te heya ityudahrtajj II 
Anitya dosasca ye srutidustadayah Sucitah. Te'pi na 
vscyarthamatre na ca vyangye srngare, ^ngaravyatirekini v§ 
dhvaneranatmabhave. Kimtarhi dhvanyatmanyeva srftgare angitaya 
vyangyete heya ityudahrtah. Anyatha hi tesamanitya-dosataiva 
na syat (Dhv.Al.ll). 

“Bibhatsahasyaraudradau tvessam asmabhirupagamat 
SrAgaradau tu varjanad anityatvam samarthitameveti bhavah" 

(Locana, p. 53) 

There are some faults like Sruti-dusta and AsUla, which, 
are not as such Dops. They are Do § as only in Smgara and 
such other Rasas. Srutl-du^a in Bibhatsa and Raudra, and 
AslHa in SrAgarabhasa and Hasya are Gupas, They are thus 
Anityadosas. Their Anityatva and Do?atva are related to the 
particular Rasa in which they are Dosa and in which they are 
not, Therefore, the Rasas decide their character and the 
avoidance of them is prescribed only with reference to the 
Atman or Rasa. This argument is utilised by Anandavardhana 
to show the existence of Rasa-dhvani as Atman. He proves 
that the Atman is a necessity if the terms Gurtaand Alamkara 
are to be rendered intelligible, if the name Rasavadalamksra is- 
to become sensible, and finally if Srljti-dusta and other Dosas 
are to be held as Anitya-dosas. This Hemachandra utilises 
and develops into an argument 13 2 to prove that Guiias pertain, 
to Rasa ; “Gunas are like Do§as and exist in the same place, 
Dosas are in Rasas and not in Sabda or Artha. If the Dosa 
called Ka$ta should be in Sabda, then that Pada which is 
Kasta will eternally be Dusta. So also a Pada will have to be 
eternally AllHa. The real fact Is that these Dosas are Gupas 










in Bibhatsa and Hasya. So the Dosas are Anitya, Do s a 
not by themselves but with reference to the Rasa of 

context. Hence, that whose presence or absence,, make them 6 

Dosa or Guna is their Asraya," 133 

Hemachandra on the Distinction between Gunas anri 
Alamkaras ' na 


Thus Hemachandra emphatically states that between Guna and 
AJamkara, the former is more important since there can be 
fKavyas without Alamkaras but not without Gunas, and that 
-removal or addition of an alarakara, whether of word or sense, 
cannot detract from or add to the charm of a true poetic 
expression. 


Hemachandra’s views on Gunas and Alamkaras are also 
recorded in his Viveka Vyakhya (p. 33) under Sutra 11, Chapter 
i, which provides an exposition of his words “Niralamkarayorapi" 
in the gloss on his defination of poetry. Here, he states; 

“Anena kavye gunanamavasyambhavamaha. 


Tathahi-analamkrtamapi gunavadvacah svadate; 
alamkrtamapi nirgunam na svadate." 

Again, under Sutra 1.13, wherein he defines Alamkaras or 
poetic embellishments, the gloss mentions that the figures of 
speech pertain to words and meanings which constitute the 
body of Kavya whose soul is Rasa and help the Rasa if it 
exists, and sometimes do not help it, though it exists But 
when Rasa is absent, they render themselves as mere fanciful 
expressions, but the Viveka Commentary characteristically 
draws a clear-cut distinction between poetic excellences on 
the one hand and poetic embellishments on the other, albeit 
m relation to Rasa, the supreme aesthetic principle. The 
Viveka (p. 34) states : 


"Ye tvangini rase bhavanti te gunS^ Esa et 
gunalamkffravJvekal,, Etavats saurysdisadraSs' gunSh kevan 
ditulyi alamksra it. vlvekamukt*! samyogasamavsyabhysi 
saujyl bhadah. Iha tabhay^m samavsyen 

eth, intyabhidhjya tasnud gaddartkapravshana gu n! lamk!ra 
bheda iti Btamahavivarage yad Bhattodbhattobhyadhsl 
tannirastam, Tathahi - kaviterab sandarbhesvalaLw 

mardTrh nya a? anti ?' BU?ah ' 

mapod-dharaharabhyam vakyam dusyati pusyati va." 
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Concepts of Conjunction and Inherence 

Hemachandra also puts forward the view that Alamkaras 
.exist through Samyogasambandha, and Gunas through 
Samavaya-sambandha, with Rasa; and, consequently, our 
author vehemently criticizes Udbhata's contention, as found in 
shis Bhamahavivarana, that both Gunas and Alamkaras exist 
.in a Kavya through Samavaya. 

And, so far as Vamana’s differentiation of Gunas and 
.Alamkaras, as given in the first two Sutras of the first Adhyaya 
of the third Adhikarana of his Kavyalariikarasutras with Vrtti 
<Kavyasobhayah kartaro dharma gunSh, tadatisayahetavastva- 
lamkarah), is concerned, Hemachandra refutes Vamana’s 
•contention by showing how verses which have Vamana's 
several Gunas present in them (Viveka, p. 36, VV. 130 and 131) 
fail to attain Kavyatva and verses which do not have a single 
Guna as defined by Vsmana may be a Kavya, just by virtue 
of a single figure called Utpreksa (V.131). 

It may be noted here that Mammata has already disposed 
of all these points. 

Hemachandra’s Exposition of the Three Gunas and 
Rejection of the Ten Gunas 

Having dealt with the general nature of the concept of 
Gui?a and its relation to Rasa (K.A.S. I. 12), Hemachandra 
takes up the treatment of the individual Gunas in Chapter four 
in greater detail. 

Interestingly, Hemachandra's exposition of the number and 
nature of the individual Guna involves a double aspect since 
■while in the body of the text of the KavyanuSasana which 
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consists of the Satras (numbering seven in all) as well as. 
the gloss we get the definitions and illustrations of the three' 
comprehensive Gunas, viz., Madhurya, Ojas and Prasgda 
accepted by the Dhvani-theorists, in keeping with the theory 
that Gunas are Rasadharmas, in the Viveka Vyakhya or auto 
sub-commentary, we get a thorough disposal as also a complete- 
refutation of the theories of Guna as propounded by Bharata 
Dandin and Vamana who maintained that Gunas are ten. 
Incidentally, the name of Mangala, poet and literary theorist,, 
also occurs in the course of the discussion of the ten. 
traditional Gunas. 

Gunas are Three only; Neither Ten Nor Five 

As we open the fourth chapter of the Kavyanusasana, we- 
find that Hemachandra mentions at the outset, in the first 
Sutra, the three Gunas, viz,, Madhurya, Ojas and Prasada, and 
explains in the gloss that the Gunas are three and neither 
ten nor five. Here we must note that the three Gunas that 
Hemachandra accepts are the three comprehensive Gu?as- 
recognised as Rasadharmas by Anandavardhana and Mammata. 
and also by Hemachandra, as mentioned above, Hence, 
Hemachandra is reluctant to accept the ten Gunas which were 
Racanadharmas or characteristics of style or the five Gunas- 
which are Pathadharmas. To make his position clear at once, 
Hemachandra categorically declares that there are neither ten, 
Gunas as held by older theoreticians like Bharata, Dandin and 
Vsmana nor five as held by others. 

In order to remove any doubt that may persist in the mine* 
of the reader, Hemachandra gives three grounds for not 
accepting the older theories of Guna. He says that the reasons 
for regarding the Gunas as three only are that (1) the definitions 
of the older Gunas overlap and (often) vary, (2) the ten Gunas- 
of Bharata, Dandin and Vamana can very well be included-! 
under the three comprehensive Gunas to bp stated in due 
course, and that (3) some of these Gunas are recognised to- 
be the absence of Dosas. 134 



1 ....... . | 

Hemachandra also stresses the point made earlier that 
these (new) Gunas or poetic excellences in reality belong to 1 
the Rasas and only secondarily to the word and sense in 
which they are embodied. This means, we should not expect ! 
Hemachandra to fall in with the view that Gunas are ten and 
that they are either independent elements or are constituents 
of any style of composition, i.e„ Marga or Riti, because the 
one fact common to all the early theories of Guna was that j 

they treated of the concept of Guna as a means of external I 

embellishment of poetry. This is what is called as Vacya- 
vacaka-carutvahetu by the Dhvaniksra (II. 4). Since Hemachandra j 

follows the Dhvani theorists, he considers Rasadhvani to be ! 

the most prominent factor in poetry; hence he considers the I 

other poetic elements as subserving the Rasa. He, therefore I 
maintains that Gunas concern directly the inner nature of 
poetry while the Alamkaras constitute such factors as are 
more or less external. As we know, Vamana has quoted a 
pair of verses where the Gupas were likened to the youth or 
the natural grace of a lady and the Alamkaras to the artificial 
ornaments of her body,. This analogy of human virtues and 
ornaments is the most common sense interpretation of the 
terms Guna and Alamkara and which, as P. C. Lahiri (Concepts i 
of Riti and Guna p. 201) remarks, "partially struck the earlier j 
theorists". "But", says P. C. Lahiri, "they brought in this 
analogy 135 simply to demonstrate the essentiality of the 
element Guna in poetry, and they failed to explain the 
elements in relation to the underlying sentiment of a poem 
which, however,-they totally ignored." 

But, for the protagonists of the Rasadhvani theory of 
Literature, the- Gunas belong to and are properties of Rasa. 

The Gunas belong to the Arigl-artha but the Alamkaras are 
related to' the Sabda and Artha (aAgasritah), as Anandavardhana 
clearly states in Dhvanyaloka 11.6. We have taken note of this 
fundamental conception of Guna and Alamkara, as fully 
explained by Hemachandra, while dealing with the Samanya 
Laksana of the Gunas. We, therefore, pass on to understand 
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■fully the Visesa Laksanas of the Gunas or individual Guna so 
as to realise its position and function In poetry. 

Hemachandra's general definition of the Guna has presented 
to us the poetic excellence in its broad character, viz., that it 
belongs to Rasa; but, to form a definite idea about the nature 
of the element, we need some further light in the form of the 
Visesa Laksana. Now, since Hemachandra has defined and 
discussed Nine Rasas, the question arises : Does a particular 
<3una belong to all the Rasas or only to some of them ? And, 
in what sense can it be said to belong to the Rasas ? 

Hemachandra sets about replying to these questions in 
the course of his discussion in the body of the text. The 
method of treatment adopted here is (a) to define each of the 
three Gunas first, and then (b) to show its relation to. the 
particular Rasas and then (c) to lay down the characteristic 
conditions of that Guna with illustrations and counter- 
.illustrations. 

Thus in Sutras 2, 3 and 4 of chapter four, our author 
deals with the excellence called Madhurya or Sweetness or 
Deiectability. Madhurya is that quality which causes the heart 
of a reader to melt. Now Mammata uses the words “Xhlada- 
katvam madhuryam srngare drutikiranam". So Hemachandra's 
words ‘Drutihetur msdhuryam kfigare' represent Mammae's 
definition verbatim sans the single expression Ahlsdakatvam 
which is an explanatory term for Madhurya. Otherwise 
Mammata and Hemachandra agree in holding that Detectability 
or Madhurya (is sweetness which) causes melting (of the 
heart) in the Erotic sentiment. In other words, Madhuryaguna 
is predominantly found in a poem containing the 6rftgsrarasa 
(i.e., SambhogaSrngara). Like Mammata, who adds in the gloss 
that the word Druti (melting) means, as if, the heart is 
dissolving, Hemachandra also uses the words Xrdrats (used 
by Xnandavardhana and ex P* ained by Abhinavagupta) and 
'Galitatvam iva’ to explain the word Druti in the Sutra (IV. 2). 
The gloss mentions that Madhurya is also the quality of Rasas 


such as Hasya, Adbhuta and others that are helpful to this 
SambhogaspAgara. But, Mffdhurya is seen in an intense form 
in the Santa, Karuna and VipralambhasrAgsra (IV. 3). Why ? 
■f Because it causes intense melting in these last three Rasas. 
The characteristic conditions of Madhurya or the suggestors 
of it are mentioned in the next Sutra (IV. 4). 

1. In Madhurya, letters with the nasals belonging to their 
respective classes should come. In other words, consonants 
of the five classes (i,e., from Ka to Ma) should come. 

2. But no letters of the Ta class should come in ( 3R8&), 

3. Short forms of Ra and Na or R and Na with short vowels 
may be used. 

4. As far as possible, compounds should not come in 
(Asamasaii). 

5. On the whole, the style should be delicate or soft 
(Mpduracans ca). 

Incidentally, Hemachandra refers to Bhamaha's definition of 
Madhurya (B.K.A. II. 3) wherein Bhamaha mentions Sravyatva 
or sound-harmony as the requisite characteristic of Madhurya. 
Hemachandra, however, controverts Bhamaha's view by 
remarking that sound-harmony is not a differentia of Madhurya 
as it is common to Ojas and Prasada. 136 Only causing the 
heart to melt (Ardrata) is the hall-mark of Madhurya which 
differentiates it from the other Gu^as 137 (Viveka, p. 289). 

Again, referring to the use of the term ‘SpAgsra’ in the 
second Satra (IV. 2) where he defines Madhurya, the Viveka 
clarifies that although SpAgsra means both Sambhoga and 
Vipralambha types, yet, since Vipralambha is separately 
mentioned later on, the term SpAgsra is used here in the 
narrower sense of love-in-union, on the analogy of Gobaiivarda 
or the cow and the ox (Viveka p. 289). 

Further, In regard to the use of the words Hasyadbhutadayo 
rasa aagani, the Viveka explains that though it is true that 
•Ojas is there to cause Vikasa or expansion of the heart in 
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Hasya and Adbhuta, yet since Hasya and Adbhuta grei 
subsidiary to the sentiment of love, only intense Madhuryg j s 
experienced in it, 1 

Next, Hemachandra defines Ojas, Ojas or Floridity is gri , 
excellence in a poem that inflames the heart of a reader, • 
is found in the sentiments of Vira, Bibhatsa and Raudra 
an ascending order of intensity. Mammata defines Ojas or 
floridity (K.P. VIII. 69-70) by saying that "Ojas, which causes 
expansion of heart through excitability (Diptatva), subsists j n< 
the Heroic sentiment. It rises in the Disgustful (Bibhatsa) arid 
the Furious (Raudra) Sentiments in due order." 

In the gloss, Hemachandra explains Dipti as Ujjvalatsr 
(brightness) or the Expansion of the heart, He clarifies that 
the word Kramena (in due order) in the definition of Ojas 
implies that the intensity of Ojas is found in Bibhatsa more 
than in the Vira, and still more in Raudra, and also in Adbhuta, 
the subsidiary Rasa of the three rasas, viz., Vira, Raudra and 
Bibhatsa. Mammata states in his gloss that Ojas Is present 
in a greater degree in Bibhatsa than in the Vira, and in a 
still greater degree in the Raudrarasa. 

The well-known conditions of Ojas are stated. The example 
cited to illustrate Ojas is the same in Mammata and Hemachandra • 
(428), and provides an excellent instance of Ojas. 

As a counter-illustration of Ojas, Hemachandra cites the- 
verse (429) from the Ve^samhara (III. 33) wherein "the main 
Rasa is Raudra, but the style is so tame, being void of 
compounds and hard words, that the Ojas which was needed, 
to develop this Raudrarasa is entirely marred in its effect." 

"Prasada" is the third Guna to be defined and illustrated. 

It is to be found in all the Rasas for It consists in felicity of 
expression which attracts the hearts of the readers and makes 
them understand the poem quite easily. Prasada, therefore, is 
compared to (1) a fire in dry fuel and (2) to transparent water 
which pervades a pure piece of cloth; for, like these two things,. 
Prasada occupies the heart of a reader immediately and makes - 
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Ihe sense perfectly clear. It is present in all the Rasas, and 
•it cause Vikasa or pervasion of the heart at once, 

’'Vrttis and Ritis in Relation to Gunas 

In the gloss that follows, Hemachandra significantly 
(remarks : "And these letters (Vamah) that suggest the three 
Gurias, viz., Madhurya, Ojas and Prasada, are sometimes 
termed as Vrttis called Upansgarika, Parusa and Komala, 
'Which correspond to the three Gunas. However, some other 
-rhetoricians term them as Riti's or styles. Mammata says 
4K.P. IX. 80-81) : 

"The letters suggesting the excellence called Madhurya 
are termed as the Upansgarika-vrtti; the letters that suggest 
Ojas, come to be called by the name of Parusavrtti, and 
Komala (or Gramya) Vrtti corresponds to the rest of the 
letters (that suggest Prasada-guna). These same three 
Vrtti's, viz., Upanagarika etc., correspond to the three 
styles of compositions called Ritis such as Vaidarbhi and 
the rest." 

incidentally, earlier, while commenting on the counter-illustra¬ 
tion of the Madhurya-guna (V.426), Hemachandra had said in 
the gloss that the Setters (of the T—class in the verse under 
•consideration) were unfavourable or detrimental to the dominant 
sentiment of Sugars. Taking the word 'Varnsh' (letters) in 
the gloss, Hemachandra further elucidated it in the Viveka 
Vyskhya by saying that letters include the compounds and 
style also. Besides, when letters, compounds, diction, etc., 
•are mentioned or defined, the terms Vrtti's and Riti's also 
get mentioned and defined ipso facto, For, the Vrtti's and the 
iRiti’s are not different in nature from the letters words, etc. 13 8 

Hemachandra, thus disposes of the long-standing contro¬ 
versy regarding the distinctness of the concepts of Vrtti's, ! 
Riti's, etc., among older rhetoricians who preceded the 
Dhvani-theorists. 
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But critically speaking, it is quite clear from the lines 
quoted from the KavyaprakaSa (IX. 80-81) by Hemachandra in 
support of his views expressed in the gloss (p. 292) that 
Hemachandra's immediate authority and source of information- 
is Mammattf. And, it was Mammata who codified the scattered' 
but significant teachings of the Dhvani-theorists so as to 
bring the different concepts of Sanskrit poetics such as Guna, 
Dosa, Laksana, Vrtti, Rtti, etc., into an effective relationship- 
with the supremely important poetic principles of Rasai 
and Dhvani. 

Concepts of Riti and Vrtti in the Pre-Dhvani and Post- 
Dhvani Periods 

in the different stages of its development, the concept of 
Riti is associated with (a) regional or geographical modes of 
literary criticism, (b) a stereotyped and standardised manner 
of expression or diction or style of composition, and lastly- 
(c) with the character of the poet. 

Riti in speech is a literary manner and it corresponds to 
Bharata's Pravrtti in manners. Bsnais the first classical author 
who refers to certain literary characteristics peculiar to certain 
geographical regions. He thus mentions four different traits of 
composition : (1) Over-using Double Entendre, (2) Plato 
Ideas, (3) Imaginative Conceits, and (4) Bombastic Diction. 

From a theoretical point of view, Vaidarbhi and Gaudi 
represent the two earliest styles. While Bhamaha was not keen- 
to distinguish the two styles sharply, Da^din declared the- 
Vaidarbhamarg to be the best style. It was so, because of the- 
presence in it of ten Gunas which constitute its life. And, in* 
the opinion of Dandin, the reverses of these ten Gunas, are* 
seen in the Gaudi which is thus bad poetry. 

Though Danclin talks of Gunas, his Gunas are not sharply- 
differentiated from Alamkaras. 139 Besides the word 'Viparyaya'* 
in Dandin lends itself to many interpretations, and the- 
distrinction between Vaidarbhi and Gaudi styles hinges on the* 


correct meaning of this term 'Viparyaya'. For, “some Gunas are 
given by Dandin himself as excellences of both Margas." 140 

Riti is shown by Dr. V. Raghavan to correspond to the term 
‘style 1 in English as against Dr. S. K. De (SK Poetics-11, p. 115) 
who maintains that ‘Riti’ is not equivalent to ‘style’. This ‘Riti’ is 
associated with Gunas, and is based on Gunas. Dr. V. Raghavan 
says that “though Bhamaha does not definitely give in so 
many words the relation of Guna and Riti, we can clearly see 
that his verses imply the theory of Riti as based on Guna.... 
When we analyse Dandin, we see that not only Gunas, but 
Aiamkaras also go to distinguish the Ritis." 141 

As for Dandin's Gunas, Dr. Raghavan notes : "Thus, an 
examination of Dandin shows that the Msrgasare characterised 
not merely by a set of fixed features which pertain to collo¬ 
cation alone. The Gunas mean much more than what they 
seem to." 142 

It is in Vamana that we have a declaration to the effect 
that Riti is the soul of poetry. And this Riti is constituted by 
the Gunas - both of word and sense. Dr. Raghavan observes: 
“These comprehend poetic expression in all aspects.... Thus 
these so-called Gunas comprehend 'Bandhagunas, Aiamkaras 
and Rasas.,.. Vamana defined his Gunas in such a way as 
to enable us to take them as characteristics of the best style 
of poetry... . To the two Riti’s, Vaidarbhi and Gaudi, Vamana 
first added a third, the Paftcali. The Gaudi in Vamana is not 
the bad style in Dandin. It is a good style.... The Pancali is 
the Vaidarbhi devoid of Ojas and Kanti." 143 

Vamana’s partiality, however, is for the Vaidarbhi style of 
poetry; for he asks poets to practice and achieve that style 
(KASV 1.2.14-18). 

Incidentally, the ideas of styles or Riti’s have always been 
associated with qualities such as sweetness, force, vigour, 
clarity, etc. This led to the.practice of Riti’s by all poets of 
all places and its geographical overtones got lost. As a result, 



the theme or the propriety of the poetic sense came to regulate 
•the nature of Riti. Thus arose the concept of Vrtti. 

Dr. V. Raghavan writes: “The Rasas and the Arthas 
pertaining thereto (i.e., to a poem) have their own quality of 
sweetness, vigour, etc, These were studied by Bharata, and by 
others following him, in the concept of Vrtti. The Vrtti was 
applied from Drama to Poetry. Kaisiki is the Vrtti of SrnQara 
and Arabhiti of Raudra, Vira and Bhayanaka and Bxbhatsa 
Rasas. To this Vrtti, the Riti came to be related. The sweetness 
and delicateness associated with the Vaidarbhi made it 
possible to link it to the Kaisiki Vrtti and the Smgara Rasa. 
Srngara, Kaisiki Vrtti and the Vaidarbhi Riti went together 
always. The Gaud* easily linked itself to Arabhatt Vrtti and 
Rasas like Raudra. The Paiicali and the Latiya occupy middling 
positions.... Thus the emotional situation came to determine 
the mode of expression. Hence Bhoja treats of Ritis and 
Vrttis under Anubhava. The Vrtti differs from Riti as more 
intimately connected with Rasa and its ideas. To the Rasa, 
Riti was related more on the basis of verbal expression, 
the Sabdasamghatana. in this stage, the Gunas, Madhurya 
etc,, which were still the constituents of Riti, become mere 
Sabdasanghatanadharmas." 144 

Anandavardhana on Vrtti and Riti 

But when we come to Anandavardhana's Dhvanyaloka, we 
find that Vrtti is stated to be an expression appropriate to 
Rasa. The expression of Artha is the Vrtti of Kaisiki etc.; the 
expression of Sabda is the Vrtti of Upanagarika etc. These 
Sabda-Vrtti's, Upanagarika, etc,, are the Riti's. In Dhvanyaloka 
111.33 and in the gloss thereon, Anandavardhana states this 
quite explicitly, Anandavardhana distinguishes' Vrtti's on the 
basis of Sabda and Artha in Dhvanyaloka lli.47 ff, Abhinava 
considers both the Vrttis as Rasocitavyavahara and, holds 
that while Kaisikyadi all four are Arthavrttis, the Sabdavrttis. 
are three, viz., Upanagarika etc. 
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But what about Riti in Anandavardhana's scheme ? While 
Anandavardhana holds Riti as dependent on Guna like the Vrttis, 
Upanagarika, etc,, strictly speaking there is no room for Riti 
in either Anandavardhana’s scheme or in Abhinavagupta’s. 
.Although Riti can be Rasocitasabdavyavahara, yet that role 
is assigned to the Vrttis, Upanagarika, etc., which now means 
not varieties of Anuprasa, but the use cf words suitable 
to Rasa, Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that Mammata gives an equation of the three Ritis with the 
three Vrttis, For Mammata, Vrtti (Anuprasa) is the arrangement 
of letters suitable to Rasa. 

Finally, Mammata observes that it is these three Vrtti's 
that are called the Vaidarbhi Riti, the Gaudi Riti and the 
ipaflcaii Riti according to some. 

Hemachandra’s Stand on Ritis 

It is clear that Hemachandra almost entirely follows 
'Mammata in this regard. And like MSnikyachandra, he would 
■say : “Etena ritayo vrttyatmaka ityarthah." 

It may be pointed out that Hemachandra, while he quotes 
and completely follows Mammata here, does not treat of 
these three Vpiti's, which are the same three Riti's, in the 
Sabdalamkara Section (Adhyaya V) but, with a slight 
improvement, treats of them in this (Guna) Chapter, as Dr. V. 
Raghavan rightly points out (‘Some Concepts etc.*, p. 188). 
Therefore he does not consider them (three Vrttis) as 
Anuprasa Jati’s but merely as three kinds of Varna SanghatanS, 

After noticing the treatment of Vrtti's and Riti's in Bhoja 
and Jagannatha, Dr. V. Raghavan observes: “Fortunately* 
these Vrttis disappear in later literature. Even the old Vrtti’s, 
Upanagarika, etc., pass into obscurity and Hemachandra is 
perhaps the last to mention them. Later writers completely 
forget the names Upanagarika etc. as Vrtti’s standing for such 
use of words as are suggestive of Rasa.” 145 
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Concept of Compatibility : Departure from Rules 
Sanctioned 

In the last Sutra of the fourth chapter (IV. 9), Hemachandra, 
like Mammata (K. P. VIII), sanctions a change in the fixed nature, 
of composition in accordance with its suitability to the nature 
of (1) the speaker, (2) the subject-matter and (3) the type of 
work or discourse, He says: “Sometimes composition and so 
forth become otherwise owing to the propriety of the speaker 
and the like. Speaker etc. means the person who speaks, the 
nature of the subject-matter dealt with or the composition' 
and ‘so forth’, means the composition, the metre and the. 
letters (Kavyanusasan IV. 9). 

In a short comment in the Viveka Tika (p, 292), Hemachandra 
observes that if the subject-matter here were suggestive of 
wrath etc., then the bombastic diction etc, would fit in here;' 
nor again is this piece not to be represented so that it would 
permit deviation of composition etc. In fact this piece is a 
representational type, Hence, composition and diction such as- 
bombastic etc, would be appropriate in sentiments like Raudra 
etc. For this reason, the sanction for a change in the' 
arrangement of letters etc. springs from the propriety of the 
speaker etc. 146 

Now, one may wonder why the soft and delicate words are* 
not employed in the portrayal of Srnga'ra in an Akhyayika type 
of composition, as mentioned by Hemachandra in his gloss- 
just discussed, Hemachandra clarifies this statement in the' 
Viveka by saying that since Akhyayika and Katha are both 
prose romance works or Gadyakavyas, and since prose is by- 
definition forceful in style, using altogether soft words is an* 
impossible proposition. 147 

So far as his gloss relating to the avoidance of long* 
compounds in dramas is concerned, the Viveka elucidates the* 
point that the objection is not only with regard to the avoidance 
of long compounds in plays where Karuna and Vipralambha 


Sntgara' Rasas are portrayed (where it is understandable)! 
but even in regard to plays having Raudra Rasa, One 
may wonder why. He says : If Rasa is principal, then all 
hindrances and opposition to it must ruthlessly be removed. 
And a long compound is one such (hindrance). For, employ¬ 
ment of compounds in numerous ways may perhaps deter the 
process of Rasa development; hence excessive zeal for use of 
compounds is not proper-especially in a dramatic poem, That 
too in plays having Karuna and Vipralambha Smgara Rasas, 
For, these are delicate and as such the words and senses 
become slow in yielding the poetic sentiment when even a 
slight lack of clarity occurs. 

Again, when some other Rasa like Raudra etc. is to be 
portrayed, then a medium compound does not hurt; or where 
there is a D hiro d d h atan ay aka, a long compound does not 
hurt. Owing to the propriety of the subject-matter to the Rasa 
invariably associated with Its inclusion, such a medium or long 
compound should not be altogether avoided. 

Besides, the Guria called Prasada pervades all the Rasas 
and contexts, It is already stated that it is common tp all the 
Rasas. And, even the absence of compounds, if it is destitute 
of Prasada, it by itself cannot suggest Karuna and Vipralambha. 
Angara Rasa. But when Prasada is not abandoned, even a 
medium compound suggests the Rasa. Hence Prasada must 
be a guiding factor (i.e., it must be employed). By virtue of 
this, in a verse (455) like Venisamhara (III. 32). (“Yo yah 
Sastram bibhartietc.”) only Prasada obtains; neither Madhurya 
Guna nor Ojas is available, due to the absence of a Samasa. 
Still there is no dearth of charmingness since the intended 
Rasa is manifested here. 

In another (last) paragraph in the Viveka (p. 294), 
Hemachandra supplies additional information regarding the 
propriety of diction, letters, compounds, etc., in literary 
compositions such as M'ukfakas, Saftdanitakas, Prabhandhagat'a 



Muktakas, Paryayabandhas, etc. Further, in cases of Raudra Rasa, 
when the Samghaians consists of long compounds, one should 
avoid Vrtti’s such as Parusa and Gramya. But in Parikatha, no 
holds are barred. In the Khandakatha and Sakalakaths types 
of compositions (well-known in Prakrta), owing to plenty of 
Kulakas, there is no harm in using long compounds. As for 
proper meters, Rasa is the criterion of propriety. In a 
Sargabandha composition, where Rasa dominates, the standard 
of propriety is Rasa. Otherwise, chaos. Between the two 
Margas (or styles?), those who compose Mahakavyas, should 
be intent on Rasa at all times. 

Hemachandra’s Refutation of the Older Theories of Guna 

While introducing his concept of the threefold Guna in 
the body of the text of the fourth chapter, Hemachandra 
remarks in the gloss that there are only three Gunas, and 
there are neither ten Gunas as the older theorists believed nor 
five Gunas as others think. To justify this rejection of the two 
older theories-one, holding that there are ten Gurias, and 
another that there are five Gunas-he provides three logical 
grounds. Thus, according to Hemachandra, (1) as the 
definitions are overlapping and various; (2) since the so-called 
fen Gunas can be included under the three Gunas to be 
defined here; and, (3) because several of these Gunas have 
been recognised as absence of blemishes, the Gunas are not 
ten or five, but only three. 

After this brief and businesslike clarification regarding his 
concept of the number and nature of the Guna in the body 
of the text, Hemachandra goes on to give the definitions of 
his. three Gunas and their illustrations. However, he takes up 
the detailed elucidation of this matter-of-fact assertion in the 
Viveka Commentary and therein devotes nearly fifteen pages 
(pp. 274-288) to the thread-bare discussion of the tenfold as 
well as the fivefold classification of the Gunas, only to refute 
these older theories and set at rest the controversy about 
the number of Gu^as, once and for all., 


Dr. Raghavan's Critical Review 

Dr. V. Raghavan has attempted a critical resume of this 
portion and offered comments in his survey of the concept 
of Guna in a historical perspective, He writes ; “In Chapter 
IV of his Kavysnusasana, Hemachandra deals with Gunas. He 
follows Anandavardhana and accepts only three Gupas, and 
these, as Rasadharmas. He briefly states in his Vrtti that 
Gunas are not five or ten but only three. He takes up this bit 
of his Vrtti and elaborately states in his commentary the ten 
Gunas of Sabda and Artha according to Bharata, Dandin and 
Vamana. Mangala’s view is also referred to in the course of 
his discussion. The style of the passage here resembles that 
of Rajasekhara in his Kavyamimamsa. Firstly Bharata's view 
is given with the words ‘Iti Bharath', Then others' refutations 
follow. The results are summarised then and there. The names 
of the several authors on Guna are referred to then and there, 
‘Iti VamaniyaV-and so on 148 

“Coming now to the commentary of Hemachandra on his 
own text, we have already referred to the discussion about the 
ten Gunas in it which, we suggested, Hemachandra took from 
Rajasekhara. in these discussions, sometimes Dandin is 
presented as refuting Vamana. It is anachronistic but the whole 
discussion contains Purvapak§as and Khandnas fashioned in 
an imaginative manner. None of the ancients refuted definitely 
others’ views on Gunas. Mangala is first cited as criticising 
Bharata's idea of Ojas. But Marigala's idea of Ojas is not given, 
and Dandin is next referred to as refuting Bharata's Ojas. 
Mangala and Vamana are next quoted as refuting Danclin's 
idea of Ojas. From here we may take it that Mangala took’Ojas 
as Gadhatva, like Vamana. Mangala is no more quoted. The 
names occurring In the rest of the text are only Vamana, 
Dandin and Bharata. To the author’s criticisms of one another) 
the text adds its own criticism. The line of criticism seen in 
Mammata is followed, Certain things are shown to be no Guna 
at all, being Vaicitrya or Vaidagdhya of a vefy general nature; 
certain others as Alamkaras etc., and certain others are 
dismissed as absence of flaws. 
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"The value of this part of Hemachandra's Commentary i s 
enhanced by his reference to strange views on Gugas which 
we do not find referred to anywhere else. We shall now 
notice these views." 149 

Five Gunas as Patha-dharmas 

"On page 200, after a critical scrutiny of the ten old Gunas, 
Hemachandra says ; 

"Ojahprassdamadhurimanah ssmyaudarye ca pancetyapare." 

Even earlier, he referred to the view of five Gunas. This 
view holds Ojas, Prasada, Madhurya, Samya and Audarya as 
the five Gunas. And these are curiously held by their advocates 
not as Gunas in the sense in which we have been talking of 
Guna still now, but as Patha-dharmas. Hemachandra thoroughly 
pooh-poohs this theory. The advocates of this theory hold 
that 'non-stop' reading is Ojas; reading with stops here and 
there is Prasada; reading with rise and fall, perhaps in a 
sing-song manner, is Madhurya; clear and perfect reading with 
proper pronunciation (Sthana) is Audarya; and reading in 
neither too low nor too high a pitch is Samya. The Gunas as 
Patha-dharmas may refer to the actors' speaking of the text in 
dramas and we saw above under Bharata how the definition 
of some Gunas in Bharata might be taken to refer to speaking 
and acting also, 150 

Five Gunas as Metrical Qualities 

"Another interesting view then given by Hemachandra is 
that some consider these five Gunas given above as belonging 
to certain metres : Ojas in Sragdhara, etc., Prasada in 
Indravajra, Upendravajra, etc.; Madhurya in Mandakranta etc.; 
Samata in Sardulavikridita etc.; and Audarya in the Visama 
vrtta's, Hemachandra criticises this view also as of those who 
have not seen much poetry; for, he shows cases where these 
metrical associations are Vyabhicarita. 
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Chandovisesanivesya gunasampattiriti kecit I 
So'yamanavagshitaprayoganam vibhaga-kramah II 

pp. 200-201 151 

In the section on Vsmana, we have referred to the views of 
those who considered Gunas as Patha-dharmas and to Samadhi 
in Vamana as a Guna of the metre, 152 

After this illuminating critical analysis of the Viveka text 
on Gunas by Dr. Raghavan, we now turn to the text itself 
with a view to attempt a short summary of the refutation of 
the ten Gunas of Bharata, Dandin and Vamana. 

A Critical Summary of the Viveka Passage on the 
Disposal of the Ten Gunas 

On page 274, of the Kavyanusasana, under Sotra 1, Chapter 
IV, Hemachandra’s Viveka commentary begins by stating that 
the Gurias are three only, viz., Madhurya, Ojas and Prasada, 
and that they primarily pertain to the Rasas as pointed out 
oarlier while describing their general nature ( I. 12 ). Hence, 
when some theorists posit these other excellences as residing 
in the Sabda and the Artha, it is not proper, 

With these words, Vamana’s list of the ten Gunas (KASV, 
.3.1.4.) is introduced anonymously. These Gunas are Ojas 
Prasada, Slesa, Samata, Samadhi, Madhurya, Saukum5rya| 
Udarata, Arthavyakti and Kanti. These are called the ten 
■qualities of the Bandha or style of composition, 

(1) Then, first of all, Bharata’s definition of Ojas is 
paraphrased or summarized. It is based on Verse 106, Chapter 
XVI of the Natyafestra (G. O, S. Edn,), and it means that Ojas 
is the endowment of grandeur by the poet to a subject which 
is in itself inconspicuous or low by means of the powers of 
words and senses, 

This Ojas is illustrated by a verse (402) which describes 
lowly creatures like jackals, birds, dogs, insects, etc,, that 
hover around a dead body, and the poet eulogizes the ability 
of the corpse to oblige all creatures. 
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Thus, according to Bharata, Ojas is achieved by Sabdsrtha- 
sampatti. Rich expression or the exaltation of ordinary things 
is the Ojas of Bharata. This quality,,undoubtedly, transforms' 
lowly things into lovely noble objects. 

But Mangala, a ■ poet and a renowned literary critic, 
interposes here and objects (and Hemachandra nods in* 
agreement) to the above definition of Ojas (given by Bharata). 
He raises the point that if Ojas, as you say, is the endowment 
of grandeur to lowly things by the richness of language, then 
the reverse device of poets in belittling conspicuous and' 
noble subjects should be deemed to be the opposite of Ojas 
or brilliance in poetry. To explain this point, he cites a verse- 
(403) from the Vairagyasataka (29) of Bhartrhari in which the 
mythical mount Meru, described as a mass of solid gold, is- 
decried by the poet as useless for both the poor and the rich 
alike. Incidentally, the poet tries to bring out suggestively 
the useless lives of the ungenerous rich. 

This verse does not lack in Ojas, in Managla’s view, just 
because it does not satisfy Bharata’s definition of Ojas. 



This discussion pertains to one of the two verses of Bharata 
on Ojas. The Banares edition contains this verse as well as- 
another, alternate, definition of Ojas by Bharata. The other 
verse defines Ojas as the collocation abounding in Samasas,, 
a conception of Ojas which has persisted in Poetics. 153 

Interestingly, Dandin’s views on Ojas are quoted (p. 275) 
at this stage. Dapdin’s point is that the above defined Ojas 
cannot be a Guna because poets have three ways of describing, 
things; (1) Making small things exalted, (2) Making great 
things small, and (3) Describing things as they are. Therefore, 
Ojas is abundance of compounds (K.X. 1.80: afa; 
etc.) This Ojas is generally an ornament of prose, but even, 
.in poetry the Gaudas welcome it. The former Ojas is found 
in prose romance works such as Akhyayika etc., but the* 
second type of Ojas is found in the verse (404) cited here- 
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hich abounds in long compounds and is full of compact 
ords. But, since Dandin brackets Ojas exclusively with the 
Sudiya Riti or Marga (Dandin has two Margas: Vaidarbha 
? d Gauda), naturally Vamana, the chief protagonists of the 
bna-cum-Riti doctrine, as also Mangala, strongly object. 
hey argue that, as Ojas is accepted by the Riti School to be 
commonly shared by the three styles (Vaidarbhi, Gaudi and 
PSficali), it is illogical to relate Ojas to Gaudi only. 

They, therefore, propose that Ojas is compactness (of style 
of composition). In his Kavyalamkara Sutras (3.1.5.), Vamana 
oefines Ojas as ‘Gadhabandhatvamojah’ and comments: 
Bandhasya gadhatvam yat Ojah.' 

The, author of the text (Vlveka), thereupon, dismisses 
Vamana’s definition of Ojas, and remarks ; “Please look for 
some other cause of Ojas; do not insist on Gsdhatva; for that 
in fact is detrimental to Ojas. Hence Gadhatva is not Ojas.” 

Now, since Vamana’sten Gunas are both Sabdagunas and 
-Arthagunas, there are twenty Gunas with the same names 
(VKAS. 3-1-4 and 3-2-1). So, the author of the text presents 
Vamana’s views (VKAS. 3-2-2) on Ojas as an excellence of 
sense : ‘Ojas is the maturity of expression or genius as. 
regards sense.’ 

Thus Ojas is Arthapraudhi. This Praudhi itself is of 
five kinds (VKAS. 3.2.2-3) ; (1) Padarthe Vakyavacanam (2) 
Vakysrthe padabhidhs (3) Vyssa (4) Samasa, and (5) Sabhi- 
prsyatva. These five imply (1) The use of a sentence when a 
word would suffice (e.g. instead of saying ‘the moon', the. 
poet says ‘the light emanating from the eye of Atri’), (2) The 
use of a word in place of a sentence (e.g. saying 'she twinkles’ 
instead of ‘she is not divine, but a mortal woman’), 
(3) Amplification of ideas (e.g. relation of Sorrow and Joy 
instanced in a full verse), (4) Samssa is shortening or 
contracting the sense of many sentences in a sentence, and 
(5) Sabhiprsyatva or poetic emphasis (e.g. in Kesapase Sukesy% 
there is the emphasis or ‘Ssbhiprayatva’ on 'SukesysV)* 
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Hemachandra, however,' looks upon Vamana's fivefold 
Arthapraudhi (Ojas) as a mere fanciful expression or strik¬ 
ingness of sense and criticises it The Sabhiprayatva variety 
of the Ojas of Sense is not a Guna, but merely the absence 
of the blemish called Apustarthatva. Besides, to affirm 
intention in regard to sense is a folly. If it is of the speaker 
and hearer, then it cannot be an Arthaguna. If it consists in 
implying another idea, then it is the same as the intention of 
the speaker arising due to the poet's power; for, it does not 
arise if not presented poetically. Hence, Praudhi is in fact of 
the Speaker only-you may freely affirm it of the sense; so 
•enough of it. 

(2) Prasada is defined by Bharataas that Guna by which, 
-even without being told, the sense of the word is clear because 
of the fact that the idea comes out even before the words 
come out (or the idea is expressed In easy words : Sukha- 
sabdarthayogst). Both the Kasi Edition and the K. M. Edn. use 
‘Sukhsabdartha’ to imply quick and easy comprehension. 

But the followers of Vamana dub the illustrative verse (407) 
as an expression of substantives promoted by adjectives. So, 
Prasada is looseness (Saithilya) (VKAS 3.1.6). 

Now the question is how this Prasada can be a Guna 
since it means looseness of composition or style which is the 
reverse of Ojas (or Gadhabandhatva); so, it is a Dosa. 

Vamana replies that this Saithilya by itself is a Dosa, but 
it is called the Guna ‘Prasada’ because of Its association or 
co-existence (Samplava) with Ojas. 

How can there be admixture of two opposite qualities, i.e,, 
Saithilya and Gadhatva ? Well, knowlebgeable critics like 
jewellers say that it is clearly experienced that these contrary 
qualities of Gadhatva and Saithilya exist together. It is also 
said : “Just as in Tragedies the co-existence of Sorrow and 
Joy is a matter of experience for connoisseurs, even so 
association of Ojas and Prasada is felt to be true in actual 
experience." 


The author of our text, now, remarks that this is a futile 
(Instance and the futility of the instance destroys the thing 
sought to be explained. To explain : 

"In a tragic play, the spectator is first pained by pathos 
and subsequently, owing to the expertise of the representation 
by characters etc., is delighted. But, in regard to Ojas and 
Prasada, they are required to be experienced at once, And, 
to tell you the truth, all Rasas result in delight and so in 
happiness; so, your example does not fit in here. 

So Prasada (in our view) is the cause of Vikasa," 

As for Vamana's Arthaguna Prasada, it is described as 
Arthavaimalyam, i.e., Plainness of Sense. It is explained as 
words capable of giving up sense at once. In other words, 
straightforward expression is Prasada of Artha. (This Prasada 
■is similar to Arthavyakti - both of Sabda and Artha. It resembles 
Bharata's Samata also-just sufficient words is Prasada, 
'Useless words represent the Viparyaya of PrasSda.) Now, 
says Hemachandra, this Guna having sufficient words is 
.achieved by avoiding the blemish of Adhikapadatva; so it is a 
negative of a Dosa, not a Guna. 

(3) Siesa, according to Bharata, is the quality of expre¬ 
ssions, apparently looking plain but revealing a world of ideas. 
Bharata's verses on this Guna are two, belonging to the two 
recensions. The first is ‘Vicaragahanam sphutam caiva 
■svabhavatah (V.l. Vicarya grahanam vrttya)', and the second 
is 1 1 psitensrthajatena.... etc.' This Guna is defined as related 
to Padas and Artha. The second verse ‘Ipsitenarthajaten.. .etc.' 
describes Siesa as the harmony of sound and sense, of word 
and idea. Hemachandra’s version is illustrated by a verse from 
the Kumarasambhavam (5.24) which contains a description of 
the first drops of rain falling on Parvati-a pen-picture which 
harbours a minute description of the beauty of Psrvati’s form. 

Hemachandra’s version is of the first verse and his 
•criticism is that this is Vyavaharavaidagdhya, and not any 
■Sandarbhadharma. 
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Now followers of Vamana say that the true nature of 
Gunas consists in Racans-rupats (poetic 'form' or style or; 
diction of a composition). Hence Slesa is Masrnatva (Viveka, 
p. 278), It is explained as : “Where several words appear as 
though they are one” (VKAS 3.1.11). The first verse of the 
Kumarasambhavam (1.1) is a fit illustration of this Slesa (409),. 
Incidentally, Vamana’s Arthaslesa (Ghatana Slesah) is not 
mentioned here. This Ghatans is Krama, Kautilya, Anulbanatva. 
and Upapattiyoga. Krama is orderly description, Kautilya occurs- 
in Catus, Vakrokti’s, etc. (love-expressions), Anulbanatva has 
affinity with Dandin's Kanti and Saukumarya of Artha or 
Lokasima-anatikramana, and Upapatti is explained as ‘poetic- 
devices'. 154 

But Dandin intercedes to say that in Slesa, the letters are' 
not loose (Asithllam ‘slistam’) and the letters are not of small- 
breath-value (Alpaprana). The illustrative verse has & 
compact style. 

Therefore, the author of the text says : “This is a kind of 
Ojas only. Or it is an instance of a Gauda text incognito; so 
it should be disregarded. For, the Gaudas find looseness 
agreeable (K.A. I. 43-44). Anuprssadhiya Gaudaistadistami 
bandhagauravat. So there is contradiction here. (Here Danclin* 
follows Vamana’s views.) 

As for GhatanSslesa, the verse ‘ Drstvaikasanasamsthite etc/,, 
from Amru, illustrates it. 

But our author dismisses the Arthaslesa altogether by 
saying that this verse is nothing but a strikingness born of : 
plot-construction, not a Guna. For, Ghatana by definition is, 
“Aghatamanasyeva vakyarthasya buddhicsturyenia gha^anam 
iti” - a clever execution of an improbable idea indeed. 

(4) Sama is a Guria that involves a principle of Aucitya 
in the use of Alamkaras and Gunas themselves. They must: 
mutually beautify each other and suit each other. It is a very 
comprehensive Guna. This version is based on the verse- 
“Anyonyasadrsam yatra tatha hyanonyabhusanam,’/AlamksrSu 
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‘GunSscaiva. .. etc." (Natya&stra C.S. XVII. 100). But the other 
•recension of Bharata's verse describes Samata as an even 
'collocation not too full of soft, simple, words or words with¬ 
out much meaning or words difficult to understand. Only the 
■needed words should be used, avoiding superfluity; but 
clarity is necessary. “Naticnrnapadairyukta... etc.” (Natyasastra 
XVI. 101). 

Dandin objects by saying, “How can Alamkaras and Gunas 
'beautify each other when their substrata differ ?" Besides, 
:Slesa, Yamaka and Citra generally function devoid of Gunas. 
Even Anuprasa is frequently used thus, So, Samam is evenness 
•of composition (K.A. I. 47). This evenness is soft, hard and 
medium in composition as it arises from the sequence of 
Praudha, Mrdu and Madhya letters. Thus, Samata is even 
collocation and has three varieties : all-soft, all-harsh (Sphuta 
■or Praudha) and/or soft and harsh mixed. 

But Vimana criticises this concept of Samata as not 
•different from the Vrttis. He, therefore, states that Samata 
consists in not giving up until the end the specific Ritis with 
which the composition has begun. This holds in the case of 
Wluktakas as well as Prabandhas (VKAS 3.1.12-13). Thus 
Samata is Marga-abheda or Uniformity of style. Three verses 
■are given to illustrate each of the three styles kept up uniformly. 
The author of the text remarks that those critics who should 
know better about the art of composition do not at all times 
•consider Samata as striking. In fact, in the example (Verse 419 
from the Hanumanna^aka VII. 44), giving up of the soft style 
,is actually a Gurxa. Hence Samata is no Guria, 

As for Samata as an Arthagup, it is defined by Vamana 
as avoidance of (the Do ? a) Vi§amata (Avaisamyam Samata) 
-(VKAS. 3.2.5). It is explained as absence of the Dosa called 
Prakramabhanga or Prakramabheda. Sometimes, however, the 
Prakrama may be breached. So Prakramabheda is Vai?ayam 
and Avaisamyam. 

Thus, it is absence of Do§a, not a Guna. 
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(5) Samsdhi is defined by Bharata (in neither of the | Wo> 
recensions) as transference of characteristics. Dandin 
defines it as the application of the characteristic of one object 
to other objects without offending word-usage: e.g. “KumucJani' 
nimilanti kamalanyunmilanti ca", 

But followers of Vamana term it as a variety of Atisayofaj; 
and lay down that "Rise and Fall (of the line in a verse) j s , 
Samsdhi" (3.1.13). These correspond to Ojas (Gadhabandhatva). 
and Prasada (Saithilya) respectively. Vamana objects to this- 
for, here there is a mingling of Ojas and Prasada like the two 
streams of two rivers. Thus Samadhi is an independent 
Guna, 155 

Here, too, Dandin follows Vamana and criticises his 
‘Samadhi’ as a fluctuation of the high and the low.. So Samadhi 
is application of the characteristics of one to another (K.A. 1.93). 

The author of our text says that if this metaphorical; 
Vrtti is called Guna, what then is wrong with Yogavrtti ? 

Vamana’s Arthaguna Samadhi is Arthadrsti (VKAS. 
3.2.6). It is explained in the gloss (VKAS 3.28-10). | n > 
short, Vamana’s Artha Samadhi is no Guna of Arthasandarbha. 
It is a Guna of the poet and his Pratibha. It goes with 
the equipment of a poet (VKAS 1.3.16-20). Again, the idea 
of originality and imitation is also inherent in these Sutras. 

( 6 . ) Madhurya of Bharata is the quality which does not make 
a sweet thing stale or cloy, however much it may be repeatedly- 
heard. The Vamaniyas say (VKAS 3.1.20) : "Madhurya is 
‘prthakpadatvam’ or "words standing separate”. It consists in 
freedom from long compounds. Bhamaha says that writers who 
favour Madhurya do not compound their words. 

Incidentally, Vamana's followers sarcastically remark that 
Bharata's definition of Madhurya amounts to saying that it is 
like words of the beloved which may be full of lack-lustre 
expressions. 

_ Here Dandin is represented as saying that the view of 
Vamana in regard to Madhurya that "it is words standing 
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separate" is contrary to experience. For, we do experience 
Madhurya or sweetness in compounds as well. (Even 'Ananda- 
vardhana points out that there is Madhurya in compounds). 
So, according to Dandin (K.A. 1.51) "Madhura is Rasavat" i.e., 
Sweetness is flavour (in words as well as the existence of 
flavour in the sentiment expressed; because of that quality; 
the wise are intoxicated as bees with honey). 15 ® 

This Rasa is twofold : either in speech (^e) or idea 
(sffpr). Of this twofold Rasa, Rasa in speech is achieved 
through alliteration of letters and syllables. But Anuprasa is an 
Alamksra, So, how can it be a Guna ? And, Vasturasa i.e. Rasa 
in idea, consists In absence of vulgar sense. For, vulgarity of 
sense arises from uncultured meaning in a composition; as* 
for example, in verse 428 etc.). 

However, the author of our text says that this is only an 
absence of Dosa, not a Guria. And this also serves to refute 
Vamana's Arthsaguna Madhurya, defined as Uktlvalcitrya or strik¬ 
ingness of expression. For, the Uktivaicitrya is a quality of 
poetry in general. 

Therfore, Madhurya is pleasure (caused by fluidity of 
heart). This view is of the Dhvani theorists. 

(7) Sukumarata of Bharata is defined in two parts which can 
be related to Sabda and Artha. For Madhurya and Saukumarya 
there are no two recensions in Bharata. 

In the verse (Nstya&stra XVI,104 or 105) of Bharata, it is 
said that words must coalesce closely and must be easy to 
pronounce. SukhaSabdats may also mean the use of words 
easy for Abhinaya. And Sukumara-artha means delineation of 
fine and delicate ideas. 

But in connection with the illustration given for Vamana’s - 
Sukumarata (Raghu, 3.55), our author cites criticism of Bharata's. 1 
Sukumarata and Vamana's definitions to the effect that this 
Sukumarata Is nothing but the absence of harshness or cacephony 
in expression. In short, Ifls absence of Srutikatutvadosa. 1 
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And so, it is a kind of Madhurya. For Vamana also 
agrees with Bharata in saying that Saukumarya (a Sabdagu^a) 
is merely agreeable words or diction (Sukhasabdameva). 

Vamana’s Arthaguna Saukumarya is absence of Parusy a 
(VKAS 3,2.11), It is a mark of refinement in expression. Refined 
speakers avoid blunt language but use polished expressions to 
convey the same sense. 

But our author, who altogether avoids quoting Dandin here, 
attacks Vamana's definition and example of Artha-saukumarya 
and brands it as the absence of the Amangala variety 0 f 
the Aslilatvadosa which consists of avoiding blunt and inauspi¬ 
cious expressions. So, in the verse (431), instead of saying 
‘was killed' or ‘murdered’, the poet uses a refined expression 
“Nito'tyantapravasatam”. He adds: "If your'Artha-saukumarya 
is a special expression, let it be included under the figure 
Paryayo.kta" (Vide Ksvyaprakaia X. 115). 

(8) The Udara Guna is defined by Bharata almost in 
terms of the later Udattalamkara. The definition seems to be 
more of Artha than of Sabda. Thus, in the version adopted 
by Hemachandra, Udara is the quality consisting in the 
•particular meanings, in varied forms, conveyed beautifully 
{NatyasSstra GOSXVI.110). In another recension, it is exalted¬ 
ness where there are super-human sentiments (Divyabhava), 
varied feelings and erotic and marvellous moods (Srngara and 
Adbhuta Rasas). 

The followers of Vamana point out that the Guna of. 
! Udara or Udatta is not different from Ullekha. 

So, Udsrata is Vikatatva wherein words, as though, dance. = 

It is a Sabda Guna (VKAS 3.1.22). Here Vamana infuses poetry, 
into his conception of Gunas-here, as elsewhere, he speaks 
of the dance of words, the brilliance of words, the rise and 
fall of verse, all these are really poetic notions of Guria. But 
our author flatly refuses to accommodate this Guna in his 
new scheme, and remarks that this is not a Guna, but it is 
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influence of Anuprasa which is slightly non-soft (lead 
amasrnah anuprssaprabhavab). It is but a variety of Ojas. 

As for Vamana's Arthaguna Udarata, it is defined as 
"absence of unpolished utterance". It is Dandin’s Agrsmyata 
UVIadhurya. This is only an absence of Do ? a, not a Guna. 

(9) In Arthavyakti, according to Hemachandra's Anuvada, 
■which follows neither of the two verses of Bharata, the sense 
or objects appear real though not real or substantial in 
actual fact. 

According to Bharata (N.S.C.S.S. XVII. 105), Arthavyakti is 
■clear Abhinaya of ideas and objects or perspicuity of sense. 
When Abhinaya is going on, even before the actors' actual 
Prayoga, the spectator grasps the coming idea by virtue of 
-mental union with the theme. The other verse (NS XV. 106) 
-means explicitness of description of the nature of things as 
they appear in the world by means of well-known predicates. 

But this quality of Arthavyakti (!.©., clarity of Abhinaya) 
is not different from PrasSda. This view is ascribed to Vamana 
and his followers, Hence, where the thing is grasped before 
the expression, it is Arthavyakti. 

But Daridin points out that this is Prassda only presented 
in another garb. But Arthavyakti (K.X. I. 73) is absence of 
'implicitness (i.e., it Is explicitness of sense); thus, if the ocean 
is to be described as red, its cause must be stated, if it is 
mot stated, then there will be Neyata. 

But our author rejects this Arthavyakti as absence of the 
Dosa of A neyata. How can it be a Guna ? For, if all the 
’Dosas, which are many, are treated as Gunas in reverse, then 
there will be a hundred Gunas I 

Vamana’s Arthaguna Arthavyakti (VKAS 3.2.13) is the 
-pictorial quality in a word-picture. It Is a composite picture 
painted by a poet, where the different things making the 
[picture are distinct and clear. 
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But such sphutatva is present in the Svabhavokti (J 
figure too, So it is an Alamkara, not a Guna, says our author. 
He cites a couplet (126) which says: “The speech of poets, 
presents delightfully and graphically pleasant ideas and forms”., 

(10) Bharata’s Kanti is pleasing to the ear and the mind. 
The two recensions identically present this idea. It leans 
towards Madhurya. its definition includes Prasada, Kanti. 
produces repose of heart when it is heard. 

Vamana’s Novel Conceptions 

Critics like Vamana realise that this Guna (Kanti) is-, 
identical with Madhurya. So, they propose Aujjvalya as Ksnti 
(VKAS. 3.1,25) or ‘Brilliance of Words', 

It may be pointed out that Dance of Words (Udarata) and 1 
Brilliance of Words (Kanti, Sabdaguna) are entirely new 
conceptions of Gunas stated by Vamana. The absence of 
Aujjvalya makes language faded, so the critics say. Vamana’s 
Sabdaguna Kanti is borrowed from Painting. It is described as- 
Aujjvalya: “The faded and dull appearance of old pictures, 
pfi WTT, is what results when verses have no Kanti. Only- 
poetic language can achieve Kanti." 

But Dandin says in a “tongue in cheek" manner that since* 
Ojas has Aujjvalya, it will be Kanti! So, Kanti is conformity 
to general usage (Lokasima-antatikramana) i.e., absence of the- 
unnatural, the grotesque seen in dialogues (Vartas), laudatory- 
speeches (Vamarias), etc., e.g. “Grhani nama tanyeva.. . etc.”’ 
But crossing accepted usage is lack of Kanti-both in Varta 
and Varnana. 157 

But Vamana says, it is Atisayokti and not another Guna. 

Vamana's Arthaguna Kanti is Diptarasatvam (VKAS. 3.2.14). 
Vamana mentions Rasa here; so Vamana takes Rasa as a 
Guna, unlike Bhamaha and Dandin who called It Alamkara 
(Rasavad). Dr. Raghavan notes : "There is an advance in 
considering Rasa as Artha-guna, for Vamana considers Guna 
as superior to Alamkara and as inseparably related with 
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Kavya." 158 Note that Diptarasatva means prominence of 
sentiment. 159 

Our author caustically comments: “Rasaslike Raudraetc. 
are fiery, others like Srftgaraetc,, its reverses; so, the portrayal 
of Srngara etc. will be AKaNTI, as per your definition !" 

Or, better still, Kanti is included in our treatment of 
Rasas and Dhvani. 

Conclusive Rejection of Ten Gunas 

Thus, Hemachandra proves that the ten Gunas of Bharata, 
Dandin and Vamana are (1) overlapping and confusing in 
definition, (2) included in our Gunas (three), and (3) some are 
mere negation of Do ? as. We may note here that Mammata has 
actually shown this very effectively in KavyaprakaSa VIII. 72 
and in the gloss that follows it. So, neither ten Sabdagunas 
nor Arthagunas stick. All Gunas are Rasagunas-even letters, 
compounds, diction, etc, are Rasavyaiijaka. 

As for Pathagunas, we may note that Bharata has devoted 
a separate section to a consideration of the most proper way 
of correct speaking in the drama according to the emotions 
(Pithyagunaii). And Vamana also refers to Pathagunas. 
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THE POETIC EMBELLISHMENT 


6 


The Concept of Poetic Embellishment 

Hemachandra devotes two chapters (K.A.S. V-VI) to the 
treatment of the poetic embellishments. Looking back, we find 
that in his definition of poetry (1,11), our author has mentioned 
the poetic embellishments-both of the word and the sense as 
belonging to the body poetic. He has also determined the 
.general nature of these embellishments so as to bring them into 
an effective relationship with Rasa in subsequent discussions. 
And following Anandavardhana and Mammata, Hemachandra 
has clarified that the poetic embellishments or Alamkaras dwell 
in the body poetic (Angara alamkarah : 1.13) and help the 
Rasa through the word and the sense, if Rasa exists; if Rasa 
does not exist, they simply serve poetry as ‘turns of speech'. 
Secondly, in order that they help the development of Rasa 
(and that is the raison 1 d'etre of their presence in a poem), 
according to Hemachandra, the Alamkaras should be employed 
with great discrimination and judgement. To put it more 
simply, the Alamkaras should be always ancillary to the Rasa, 
helping the readers to enjoy the Rasa in full. They should 
never try to ride roughshod over the emotional element in a 
poem (1.14). They should be employed according to the context 
and the poet should exercise the utmost care in choosing and 
using, or even rejecting sometimes, the poetic embellishments. 
That is where the skill of the poet is tested. Normally, 
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therefore, the Alamkaras should not be pressed too far, and if 
pressed, they should culminate in the promotion of Rasa. 160 ! 
In neglecting this golden advice, the poet degenerates into 
follies. Finally, Hemachandra has differentiated Alamkaras from*, 
the Gunas on the ground that while the former are like orna¬ 
ments with which the body is decked and which, for that 
reason, decorate the soul indirectly, the latter are intrinsic and 
inherent to the emotional context of a poem. None the less,, 
these poetic embellishments are as much a part of the poetic- 
medium as any other element in poetry. 

Aesthetic Considerations 

This is so far as the General nature of the Alamkaras is 
concerned. But it is absolutely necessary to know what the 
poetic and aesthetic considerations are that underlie the 
conception and employment of poetic adornments before a 
theorist deals with the individual figures of speech. Dr. K. 
Krishnamurty observes: "In the first place, it is never possible 
to appreciate the definitions of particular figures in the absence 
of a general notion of Alamkaras. Secondly, it is not at all 
possible to exhaust all the individual figures in any scheme 
of rhetoric, since they are innumerable. Just as the modes of 
human speech are infinite, the figures of speech in poetry too* 
are infinite, based as they are on human speech." 161 

The Distinction between Sabdalamkara and Arthalamkara' 

The external framework of poetry consists of Word and. 
Sense, often called Kavya&rira on the analogy of human body,, 
and Alamkaras or poetic figures make this body poetic charming, 
by certain expressive devices. And without stating directly, 
Bhamaha implies his acceptance of the figures of word and 
sense i.e., Sabdalamkara and Arthalamkara in ‘Sabdabhidheya- 
lamksrabhedad’ (I. 15) i.e., we accept the distinction of 
Sabdalamkara and Arthalamkara (though others hesitate to do 
so). Danclin also agrees with this view by saying (1.10) ‘Sariram 
tsvadistarthavyavaccinnsypadsvali'; for here he emphasizes 




meaning as much as word. On the question of the need 0 f 
the poetic embellishment, Bhamaha categorically states : *[\j g 
kantamapi nirbhusam vibhati vanitsnanam’ (1.13) i.e., A damsel's 
face, though beautiful, does not shine, if it be devoid of 
ornaments. 

Sabdacitra and Arthacitra 

Interestingly, Mammata quotes three verses (1.13,14 and 1 gj 
from Bhamaha's work in the opening portion of Chapter V| 0 f 
the Kavyaprakasa where he explains that the division of Ksvyas 
into Sabdacitra: and Arthacitra is not intended to be mutually 
exclusive. There are many cases where both occur. In fact, in 
almost all cases, by some minute scrutiny the presence of both 
<Sabda-Artha-citras) may be proved. In such cases, Mammata 
lays down the useful guide-line that the author’s intention 
is our guide in determining whether the passage should be 
considered as coming under Sabdalamkara or Arthalamksra. 
And the author's intention is revealed by his dependence upon 
either Sabda or Artha for the beauty of the verse, For both 
Sabda and Artha lead to Camatkrti and Mammata clinches the 
issue by quoting Bhamaha's verses; for, in the verses quoted 
from Bhamaha, a final reply is given to those who regard only 
Ropaka etc., i.e., snfafRs, as ornaments and not alliteration 
etc., i.e., The reply is; "We, however, accept both 

the varieties of Aiamkaras, that of Sabda as much as that of 
Artha". By the by, Bhamaha gives equal prominence to Sabda 
and Artha in poetry, as his definition of poetry ^ 

clearly shows (I. 16). For him, Word and Meaning taken 
together constitute Kavya. 162 

Hemachandra 1 , Exposition of the Poetic Embellishments 
based on Word and Sense 

Hemachandra classifies Aiamkaras into two classes 163 
those of sabda and those of Artha and refuses to recognize 
those Aiamkaras that are based on both Sabda and Artha 
called Sabdarthilamksras or Ubhayslamksras in poetics. Since 


Sabdasobha precedes Arthasobha in the poetic medium (i.e., 
ideas find expression through words), our author first defines 
and illustrates the six figures of speech based on Sabda. 
These six verbal figures are Anuprasa, Yamaka, Citra, Slesa 
Vakrokti and Punaruktabhasa (orPunaruktavadabhasa). Mammata, 
however, defines seven main verbal figures, viz. ; (1) Vakrokti 
'(two types), (2) Anuprasa (two types) which includes the three 
styles of composition called Vrttis viz. Upanagarika, Parusa and 
Komala(originallytreated of by Udbhata) 26 * corresponding to' 
the three well-known Ritis, Vaidarbhi etc., (3) Latanuprasa (or 
.Sabdanuprasa or trope) of five kinds, (4) Yamaka or Chime 
(6) Sle ? a or Pun (Eightfold) (6) Citra (or Pictorial and Verbal 
Play) and (7) Punaruktavadabhasa in a word and in a word* 
‘Cum-sense. Rudrata deals with sabdalamkaras in his "Kavya- 
lamkara". He enumerates, defines and exhaustively illustrates 
five verbal figures, They are Vakrokti, Anuprasa, Yamaka, 
Slesa and Citra. Bhoja classifies Aiamkaras into those of 
Sabda, Artha and both, and gives 24 Sabdalamkaras of which 
Slesa, Yamaka, Anuprasa and Citra of various kinds are already 
known to us. 

Six Verbal Figures of Hemachandra 

Hemachandra begins by explaining the old Sabdalamkara 
Anuprasa (K.A.S.V. 1). Anuprasa is defined by Bhamaha as 
"Sarupavarnavinyasam” and as "Varnasamyam" by Mammata 
implying thereby a similarity of letters. Hemachandra, like 
tldbhata, recognizes that Varria should be replaced by Vyanjana, 
for there is no charm in mere similarity of vowels. Mammata 
also clarifies in his gloss (K.P. IX. 79) that even when the 
vowels are dissimilar, the sameness of consonants constitutes 
the similarity of letters. Hemachandra, like Mammata, also 
emphasizes that the allitration should heighten the effect of a 
Rasa i.e., it should be favourable to the sentiment 
(Rassdyanugata). Mammata, following Udbhata, relates his 
Anuprasa to Cheka and Vrttl and defines Vrtti (or style) as 
the function of the particular letters which helps the suggestion 



of sentiment (IX. 79b). While Cheka is defined as the 
repetition of the several consonants only once, the 
Vrttyanuprasa is the repetition of even the one consonant 
more than once. Interestingly, Hemachandra includes all these- 
sub-types of Mammata under his comprehensive Anuprgsa. 
He believes that there is no strikingness in repeating! one 
consonant but once. Hence, it follows that the repetition of 
one letter should be more frequent, but that of a group of 
letters may be once or more frequent. 

Normally, Anuprasa is devided into Chekanupmsa 
Vrttyanuprasa and Latanuprasa. While there is a regulation as- 
to the number (two or more) of letters in Chekanuprssa, 
there is no Niyama as such in the Vrttyanuprasa except that 
it should be favourable to Rasa-development. The Vrttyanu¬ 
prasa or Anuprasa-jati, which according to Mammata consists 
of one or several consonants repeated twice or several 
times, includes under it the three Vrttis or styles called; 
Upanagarika, Purusa and Komala.' In fact, Udbhata explicitly 
states ; “The separate grouping of similar consonants in the 
three styles of composition (suiting the different Rasas) the 
poets always call Alliteration or Anuprasa. 168 This means 
that one must understand the three Vrttis (styles) first; for 
Anuprssa, which is inherent in them will be understood easily 
from them. 166 

But as Hemachandra has correlated these three styles- 
with the three Gunas in chapter four he omits this topic here- 
altogether, while Mammata gives a detailed treatment of these 
three Vrttis along with the figure Allitration. Mammata's effort 
is to reorganize the different concepts of poetics'so as to 
bring them in relation to Rasa. Hence he stresses that Vrtls- 
mean the function of the particular letters which help the 
suggestion of Rasa. Hemachandra, too, relates them to Rasa 
through the three Gunas in his own way-of course in- 
confirmity with the teachings of Anandavardhana. 167 
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Latanuprasa is but a variety of Anuprssa according to 
Hemachandra. It is a Sabdanuarasa and involves repetition of 
words and is a favourite of the people of the Lata country 
(modern South Gujarat). Udbhata defines it as the repetition, 
owing to the difference of purpose, of the same words, as 
stems or forms or both, yielding different meanings, though 
their form and their original meaning is the same. It has five 
varieties. Mammatta explicitly states (K. P. IX. 81) that 
Latanuprasa is Sabda (verbal), when the difference lies only 
in the import of words. Lstanuprasa thus is alliteration of the 
words (as different from that of single consonants), Identical in 
form and sense but differing in import or application (Tatparya). 
It is popular in the Latadesa. Others (like Vamana) call it 
“Padanuprasa". Vamana deals with only two figures of word : 
Yamaka and Anuprasa, in that order (VKAS 4.1). And he 
defines Anuprasa as that similarity of letters which is different 
from Yamaka. The reason why he defines Anuprasa in terms 
of Yamaka is not far b seek. For, Yamaka, in Vamana’s 
Language, is the repetition of words or letters, having multiple 
(more than one) sense, with regulation of place. However, 
only word can have multiple sense, not letters, And repetition, 
of words having the same sense cannot come within the 
purview of Yamaka. Repetition of letters, then, will be the 
repetition of incomplete words or parts of words, which 
cannot have signification. Thus we have Pada Yamaka, But 
Padanuprasa is implied in Vamana’s gloss on 4-1-8. 

To return to Hemachandra’s treatment of Latanuprasa, we 
notice that the words and their senses are the same but the 
connection is different, These words may be a noun or any 
other part of speech and may be repeated once or many times. 
This is a very straightforward way to explain the Latanuprasa 
and it is no wonder that this variety of Anuprasa should be 
popular among the people of Lata (Gujarata). Mammata’s 
Latanuprasa comprises five sub-types (IX.82). 168 

Yamaka is the second Sabdalariikara treated of by 
Hemachandra (V.3). He defines Yamaka as the repetition in 
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the same order of a letter or letters (consonants with vowels), 
having different meanings, either very closely or at close 
•intervals. Rudrata defines Yamaka as a repetition of such 
Varnas as are (1) similar In sound (2) similar in order but 
(3) distinct in meaning (K.A.III). Thus, both Rudrata and 
Hemachandra hold Yamaka to be the repetition of similar 
syllables, vowels and consonants together, in the same order, 
but with distinct senses. Mammata speaks of Yamaka (as the 
.repetition of (a group of) letters in the same order with a 
■different meaning - when there is a meaning, in identical 
Terms (K.P.IX.83). We can very well appreciate Hemachandra's 
emphasis on Srutyaikya and Kramaikya as well as Satyartha 
and Anyartha because he wants to stress these four things 
viz. the similarity of sounds and order as also of sensibility 
and difference of meaning to distinguish Yamaka from other 
figures of word. 

This Yamaka is found in one foot rhyming with another 
and even in one part of a foot rhyming with another part of 
the same foot. In fact, Hemachandra illustrates all possible 
varieties of Yamaka in the text and the Viveka commentary. And 
after giving practicable numerical varieties, our anthor states 
that Yamaka can be of innumerable types I 

YAMAKA : A Literary Excess 

But before he concludes the discussion on Yamaka, 
Hemachandra observes that, critically speaking, all these 
varieties of Yamaka serve only to show off the powers of 
versification possessed by a poet and do not serve to promote 
any of the four goals of life and, therefore, they are regarded 
as impediments or intumescence (Kavyagadu) of poetry which 
obstruct the enjoyment of a Rasa. 

"A poem is composed” continues Hemachandra, "to 
•stimulate tenderminded persons on to the goal of life. But 
, understanding Yamaka, which causes obstruction to Rasa 
enjoyment and js whol ly artificial and an appendage( wmfok ®), 
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is not easy (i.e., is a strain on the mind). And, in fact, des¬ 
criptions of rivers, hills, oceans etc. are themselves impediments 
to the enjoyment of Rasa, then what to speak of these ^s, 
jarring poetry ?" In this mater, we should heed the advice 
of Ananavardhana (Ddv. Xl.ll.77) who stresses the aesthetic 
norm that figurs should come in naturally and effortlessly a poem. 
To substantiate his attack on Yamaka, Hemachandra quotes 
,in the gloss two verses of Lollata. Here Lollata decries the 
poetic practice of outlandish extravaganza in the form of 
descriptions of rivers etc. and of over-indulgence in verbal 
jugglary and poetic acrobatics such as Yamaka, Chitrakavyas 
etc. It is only parading one’s power or is a sort of blind 
imitation of the old tradition. 

Thus Hemachandra roundly condemns the practice of 
classical poets to over-indulge in excesses of Yamaka and 
Citrakavya and derives authority from Lollata's two coupletes 
and Anandavardhana’s words of sanity (K.A.S. p, 307). 
However, in the same breath, he defines the figre Citra next 
((K.A.S.V.S). Citra is a verbal figure. Citra is primarily the name 
■given to the Adhama-kavya in which the poet is in no mind to 
develop a Rasa or Bhava which has no power of suggesting 
the Vyangya sense and which, therefore, depends for beauty 
■on the charm of words or sense. Such a Kavya is, in the words 
of Anandavardhana, devoid of Rasa or suggestion, but looks 
■like a copy of the real Kavya, being a composition depending 
on Kevalavacyavacakavaicitrya, It is a mere Alamkarambandha 
and therefore a Citrakavya. 

The verbal figure Citra arises when the letters of a poem 
can be arranged in the form of a lotus, sword etc. Citra can 
„be a Bandhacitra, Aksracitra, Gaticitra or Sthanacitra. Bhoja 
deals with this figure in the second chapter of the Sarasvati- 
•kanthabharana. Bandhacitra includes arrangement of letters in 
the form of a plough, a pestle, a drum, Gomatrika, a bow, a 
wheel, etc. as does Akaracitra. It is called Citra also because 
.It causes surprise by its peculiar arrangement of letters. Thus 
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by making the word Citra signify 'wonder', the figures like* 
Gatapratyagata, Ardhabhrama, Sarvatobhadra, Dhenu and other 
classes of Gaticitra can be included under Citra. There are 
other types of Citra also. 

The verbal acrobatics of the Citra Alamkara certainly 
obstructs the relish of Rasa as a protuberance of a sugarcane^ 
prevents its juice from being tasted. 169 

Hemachandra provides examples to illustrate poems having 
all long vowels, letters of the same class, Gatapratyagata, 
Murajabandha as also poems called Cyutacitrakavya, Guclhaci- 
trakavya etc. But, in the final analysis, all these verses are 
acrobatic feats in the domain of poetry and they hardly 
represent good or high class poetry. Hemachandra has cut 
short the matter in the text but culled many examples of the 
remaining varieties and presented them in the Viveka. 
commentary. 

The fourth Sabdalamkara to be considered by Hemachandra. 
is Slesa. It arises when two parallel ideas are expressed by 
the same sentence - almost every word yields a different meaning 
and so words have either to be split up in order to yield a 
different meaning or they stand as they are and yield different 
meanings. It has many varieties according as the pun is on 
a syllable, a word or a gender. 

Can Abhangasiesa be regarded as an Arthalamkara ? 

Hemachandra first explains Pun in which words need to 
be split into two or more parts in order to arrive at the double 
meaning (Sabhangaslesa) and then he goes on to discuss the 
other kind of Slesa viz, Abhangasiesa, in Which no word- 
splitting is necessary, and in which the words as they stand 
are interpreted in two ways. The question that arises here is 
whether Abhangasiesa can or cannot be regarded as an 
Instance of Arthalamkara. 

Hemachandra says: “No; for, if, for the word Udaya (in 
Verse 490), we substitute the word Saktyupacaya or Girl, thfc 
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Slesa disappears at once. This shows that the figure is entirely 
•dependent on words and thus it is a word-figure and not a 
sense-figure. This test is carried out on the maxim ; 
“Sabdasattve alamkarah sabdasattve na aiamkaralj”. This is the 
method of Anvaya and Vyatireka, adopted by Mammata. 
Udbhata uses the test of Sabdaparivrttisahatva or Sabdapari- 
vrtti-asahatva, which means the same thing. Hemachandra, 
loo, uses this test in the case of 

Another point of theoretical significance and practical 
utility arises when in a verse both Upama and Slesa occur. 
In such a case, Hemachandra says, preference should be given 
to Upama; for rigidity as regards difference is not proper, in 
fact even a verbal resemblance may give rise to Upama. 17 0 

The Province of Slesa 

“What then is the province of Slesa ?" - one may ask. 
'Hemachandra replies that instances of pure unmixed Slesa are 
many (e.g. V. 490). But, where two figures (6iesa with another 
figure) come together and where Slesa is not fully developed, 
the other figure must be given predominance in the poem, In 
a verse, for instance, Slesa may give rise to Virodha and 
ultimately Virodha gains prominence. Consequently, the figure 
in the verse will be Virodha and not Slesa. In the verse 
"Anuragavati sandhya etc.' there is Slesa, but it does not 
become strong and, in fact, gives way to Samssokti. Hence, 
in this verse, the only figure is Samasokti (not Sle$a). This 
last verse (533) is discussed in the Viveka-tika (p. 329). He 
cites other instances (VV. 534, 535, 536 and 537) where either 
some other Arthalamkara predominates or the Sarakara 
Alamkara stands out but not Slesa. 

Bhasaslesa 

When a verse appears to be written with the same words 
‘in two or more languages with no difference in meaning, it is 
called Bhasaslesa. It is of fifty seven types. Earlier, on page 
325, Hemachandra referred to Bhasantara-bhangasiesa in the 
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gloss and elaborated on it in the Viveka, drawing upo(T 
Rudrata and others in point of theory and illustrations. Here 
he refers to this BhasSslesa with a view to distinguish between' 
the two sorts of Bhasaslesa. While the earlier variety yields 
two different meanings from the same words of two different 
languages e.g. Sanskrit and Magadhi (cf. Rudrata's K.A. 4.l2) r 
the present one ($u. 7), i.e. two or more languages but the* 
same words, has only one meaning (e.g. Malatimadhava V|.io; 
Rudrata 4,18,4.19, 4.20, 4,21 etc,). Here a funny instance in 
which the same meaning (Arthaikya) with the same words is 
common to six languages is given (K.A.S., gloss, V. 497) 
from the Devisataka (74). 

What is Vakrokti ? 

Vakrokti is the next Sabdaiamkara treated of by 
Hemachandra (V. 8). The definition implies that this is the- 
Vakrokti dealt with and popularized by Rudrata. Even the 
example is from Rudrata's work (K.A, 2.15). This figure occurs 
“when a person interprets (or misinterprets on purpose) the- 
words of another person in order to nonplus him.” This 
figure is obviously based on Siesa (of both Sabhanga and 
Abhanga types). 

It should be noted that Vakrokti means poetic speech and 1 
Alamkara in general as well as a kind of poetic figure of this 
name (as here) involving clever dialogue turning on ordinary 
and word-split (Abhanga and Sabhanga Siesa) puns. We do 
not meet with Vakrokti as an individual figure in Bhamaha or 
Dandin, both of whom use the word Vakrokti for ‘striking 
speech' or Alamkara in general. But Dandin connects Siesa# 
with Vakrokti. But, it is only Rudrata who treats of Vakrokti as 
an individual Sabdaiamkara (K.A, 2.14,2.16) and not as poetic, 
speech or Aiamkara in general. Rudrata’s Vakrokti is a dialogue 
involving intonation cleverly employed to change the meanings 
and another variety of the same employs word-split pun. Thus- 
Rudrata has Slesavakrokti and Kakuvakrokti. But Rajasekhara. 
criticises Kakuvakrokti, Ratnakara’s Vakrokti-Paflcaslka (a poem) 
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contains Vakrokti involving Sabhaagasiesa, one of the varieties 
of Rudrata, which Hemachandra has adopted here. When we 
come to Mammata, we find that he defines Vakrokti in the 
very first Sotra (K.P. IX. 78) of his Sabdaiamkara chapter. Here 
it is Equivoque through Pun (Siesa) or Intonation (Kaku), 
Hence Mammata accepts Rudrata completely; for his twofold 
Vakrokti is based on Sabhangaslesa and Kaku. 

Kakuvakrokti Rejected by Hemachandra 

So far as Hemachandra's Vakrokti is concerned, we find 
that he refuses to accept Kaku as a variety of Vakrokti. He 
follows Yayavara (Rajasekhara) who criticises Kaku as a mere 
Patbadharma and so does not admit it as a variety of poetic 
embellishment and Hemachandra quotes Rajasekhara (K.M. VII) 
in the gloss (p. 333). Thus Hemachandra is not only firmly 
against admitting Kakuvakrokti, but being a follower of 
Anandavardhana; he includes Kaku under Gunibhutavyangya 
and accepts only Subhangaslesavakrokti as a Sabdaiamkara. 

It may be noted that Mammata has added Abhangaslesa 
also to what Rudrata has, and, on this point, Hemachandra: 
follows Mammata. 171 Hemachandra correlates the discussion 
of Kakuvakrokti with what Anandavardhana has said about 
Kaku being avarietyof Subordinate Suggestion (Dhv. Al. lil.39) 
and reproduces in the Viveka (pp. 333-336) long passages from 
the NatyasSstra to prove this. 

All the same, Hemachandra divides Kaku into two types ; 
Sakanksa and Nirakariksa. He also defines and illustrates these 
two types. Dr. V. M. Kulkarni offers a detailed critical study of 
the concept of Kaku in Sanskrit Poetics in his ‘Studies in Sanskrit 
Sahityakstra' (pp. 28-36). He traces the various ideas associated 
with Kaku in the history of poetics and brings together the 
opinions of Bharata, Rudrata, Rajasekhara, Abhinavagupta, 
Bhoja, Mammata, Hemachandra, Ruyyaka, Vidyanath, Visvanatha 
and others on Kaku. Bhoja, however, makes a major type of 
Sabdaiamkara called Vakovakya by taking the element of 
dialogue from the concept of* Vakrokti. ! 
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The last Sabdalamkara in Hemachandra's list of s j x 
word-figures is Punaruktabhasa. It occurs when two words 
exactly similar in form but only apparently similar in meaning 
come together, These two words appearing like synonyms' 
have, in fact, entirely different meanings. In the instance 
cited (V.501) from the Devisataka of Anandavardhana, the 
words Bhssi and Virajase, Dvisam and Arinam, Senam and 
Vahimm, Udakam and Payah, apparently mean the same thing 
but in reality mean entirely different things. Mammata defines 
it (1X86) as semblance of repetition which involves oneness 
and sameness in diverse forms. The golss states that the 
appearance, on the face of it, of one and the same meaning 
in words of diverse forms, with or without meaning, is Puna- 
ruktavadabhasa. It subsists in a word and also in both the 
word and sense. 

Udbhata's Punaruktabhasa 

Udbhata begins his work ( KASS) with the discussion 
of the figure Punaruktavadabhasa or Punaraktabhasa and he is 
believed to be the first author to treat this figure which is 
both a Sabdalamkara and an Arthalamkara, The test that is 
applied in distinguishing a Sabdalamkara from an Arthalamkara 
is its Parivrttisahafva or Parivrttyasahatva. If an Alamkara i s 
solely dependent on the form of words so that the Alamkara 
is lost if the words are substituted by other synonymous words, 
then the Alamkara is a Sabdalamkara and when such substitu¬ 
tion of synonyms does not destroy the Alamkara, then it is 
an Arthalamkara. Mammata gives this test in K.P. IX and X. 
Mammata, therefore, considers Punaraktavadabhasa both a 
Sabdalamkara and Ubhayalamkara, As Sabdalamkara it is either 
Sabhangasabdanistha or Abhanga&bdanistha. In Vidyadhara's 
Ekavali, this figure is called Arthalamkara, like in Ruyyaka's 
work, because the sense is repeated, as it were, And 'though 
it is an Arthalamkara it is treated at the head of Sabdalamksras 
because the author wants to show that the opposite of the 
poetic defect Praradha, which arises only when there is 
repetition of sense, is an ornament. 


Twentynine Arthalamkaras or Embellishments Based on 
Sense 

After defining and illustrating Sabdalamkaras in Chapter 
'Five, Hemachandra takes up the treatment of twentynine 
Arthalamkaras or figures of sense in Chapter Six. These 
figures are called Arthalamkaras because their beauty (Vicchitti 
or Vaicitrya) depends on the Artha or the sense of the Kavya. 

Rationale of Treatment 

Hemachandra enumerates the twentynine individual poetic 
figures of sense in the Viveka commentary. These are Upama, 
Utpreksa, Rupaka, Nidarsana, Dipaka, Anyokti, Paryayokta, 
Atisayokti, Aksepa, Virodha, Sahokti, Samasokti, Jati, Vyajastuti, 
Slesa .Vyatireka, Arthantaranyasa, SasaPdeha, Apahnuti, Parivrtti, 
Anumana, Smrti, Bhranti, Visama, Sama, Samuccaya, ParisaAkh- 
ya, Karanamala and Samkara, While defining, discussing and 
illustrating these Arthalamkaras in the sixth chapter, Hema¬ 
chandra's special attention is directed towards reducing the 
number of these figures from about sixty of his predecessors 
like Mammata and others who also based their aesthetics on 
the Rasa-dhvani theory of literature, it was a remarkable thing 
to do for any theorist at a time when the tendency was to 
invent new figures and thus swell the rank of the total number 
of the Alamkaras, It is natural, therefore, that students of 
Sanskrit Poetics should want to know the rationale of Hema¬ 
chandra's treatment in this chapter not only in regard to the 
reduction of the number of figures accepted for treatment 
'but also in respect of the theoretical viewpoint or influence 
behind this reduction, 

Hemachandra’s Criiical Outlootc 

Now, for one thing, in the course of his treatment and 
criticism of the various poetic figures, Hemachandra himself 
advances plausible arguments for the inclusion or exclusion 
of several figures and shows how certain figures, though 
looking apparently different from each other, have a common 








element of beauty or a common governing principle vvhicfv 
would justify their amalgamation into one figure, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that they were all treated as independent and 
separate figures by Mammata and others. This critical outlook 
of Hemachandra towards the very basis of classification of the 
figure of his predecessors is, naturally, reflected in the reduced 
number of the Alamkaras here. And Hemachandra has, from- 
time to time, supplied explanations as to why several separate 
Alamkaras are brought together to form one figure. 

The Individual Figures Discussed 

This becomes clear when we analyse the criticism of the 
various figures, Hemachandra begins by defining Upama or 
Simile, 172 along the same lines as Mammata, but with the 
addition of the word Hrdyam i.e., delightful or charming or 
poetically striking. This delightful similarity distinguishes the 
poetic similarity from any mundane comparison which is based' 
on existence or epistemological grounds and which, therefore, 
is no similarity at all; for the prosaic and drab comparisons 
met with in the practical world are no match for a delightful, 
similarity struck between two separate objects. Hemachandra 
S'gnificantiy remarks in the gloss (VI. Uf) that the quality of 
Hrdyatva or delightfulness is a common characteristic of all 
the poetic figures. This, then, is the rationale of Hemachandra’s 
classification and treatment of the poetic figures. Now this 
adjective Hrdya, added by Hemachandra to Mammata's 
definition of Upama, can be traced to Udbhata’s definition of 
the same figure in which the word Cetohari qualifies the. term 
Sadharmya. 173 Thus Upama is that charming similarity,, 
existing between Upamana and Upameya which are expressed 
by words and whose Pravrttinimittas viz. Desa, Kala, Jati, 
Guna, Kriys, etc. are mutually different from each other. - While 
Bhamaha speaks of Samya, Udbhata speaks of Sadharmya, 
But Mammata improves on both and gives a pithy and accurate 
definition by inserting the word ^ which accounts for Desa, 
Kala etc. and implies the object as well as the standard of 
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comparison. For the distinguishing features of Upama are 
distinctions of Upameya and Upamana and Sadharmya or 
similarity. It is pertinent to note that the words Samya, Sadrsya 
and Sadharmya are understood sometimes as Dharma or 
Sambandha. Most of the Alamkarikas following grammarians 
take it as Sambandha or relation, which is brought out by the 
common property found in both Upameya and Upamana also 
referred to as Anuyogi and Pratlyogi (though inadequately). 
This Sadharmya is not possible between a cause and its 
effect, but is only possible between an Upameya and Upamana,- 

In the gloss as well as the Viveka commentary, 
Hemachandra points out that even though the same words 
may stand both for the Upameya and the Upamana, there can 
be Upama on the supposition that the Upamana has 
extraordinary qualities (Asadharanata), In fact such is the; 
supposition that underlies an Ananvaya figure (Viveka 
pp. 339-40). 

Thus Ananvaya is included under Upama quite justifiably. 174 

So far as divisions of Upama are concerned, Hemachandra 
brings Alamkaras like Upameyopama, Ananvaya, Malopama, 
Rasanopama, all based on simile (Upamamolaka) under Upama 
and carves out an independent path for himself. He has thus 
deviated from Rudrata, Mammata and others who had attempted 
elaborate schemes of divisions of Upama and other figures. 
All varieties of Upama are included under Pure Simile by 
Hemachandra - thus including Samastavisaya, Ekadetevisaya, 
UtpSdyopama and other varieties such as Kalpitopama. To* 
explain the rationale of this unusual contraction of the 
varieties of Upama, Hemachandra explains the ground or 
aesthetic criterion of this contraction in the gloss (p. 348). 
“These and such other minor varieties of simile, if defined 
and illustrated exhaustively, would unnecessarily increase the 
bulk of the work. So there is no separate treatment of these 
varieties, viz.Ananvaya, Malopama, etc/', observes Hemachandra. 
this attitude of Hemachandra also explains why he did not 
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'indulge in hairsplitting discussions and unnecessary devisions 
of Upama but attempted only those broad divisions such as 
Parna and Lupta with their limited varieties. Mammata, on the 
■other hand, divides and sub-divides Upama. However 
Hemachandra explains typical varieties with significant examp| es 
both in the text as well as in the Viveka commentary 
(pp. 341-347). 

According to Hemachandra, Utpreksa is fancying some 
unreal or imaginary characteristic in a thing which is the 
subject matter. These characteristics may be Guna or Kriya; 
but at times an absence of these may be .conceived or the 
qualities of another thing may be conceived to be our own. 
The Gunotpreksa is instanced in verse 531 which describes 
Lord Mahlvira's noble qualities. These qualities may also be 
fancied to be absent. Similarly Kriya may be present or absent. 

Aesthetic Criterion of Utpreksa 


Unlike Mammata, Hemachandra does not mention any 
varieties of Utpreksa, since, in his view, they do not add much 
to the beauty of the figure in poetry. Mammata’s Utpreksa is 
based on identity, not difference. But Hemachandra's instances 
(VV. 532 and 533) show that he recognizes both identity and 
difference. He also observes, and rightly, that even when 
Tadyogotpreksana is admitted, we should always remember 
that it should be favourable to the Rasa and that any fancy 
should be extra-mundane or extra-ordinary and striking; for 
mere drab fancy does not amount to any poetic beauty. Thus 
the fancy should be transcendent at all times (Viveka p. 348). 
By the by, just as there is Dharmyutpreksa (Mukhath candraih 
manye), so also there is Dharmotpreksa i.e., of identity and 
difference (Bheda-abheda). 


in Rupaka (VI. 5) two separate things are identified 
with each other. Etymologically Rupaka brings about identity 
(Ekarapatam nayati). The idea of Sadrsya or similarity is 
stressed here. Again when both Upameya and Upamana are 
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stated, then it is the Upameya that assumes one-ness with the 
Upamana and not the other way around. This naturally 
excludes examples like Ayurg F atam which rest on causal 
relations and not likeness. 

Hemachandra observes that total identity (absence of any 
Bheda) of the Upameya and Upamana leads to Atiiayokti (VI.10),. 

In the first kind of AtiSayokti, with a view to describing 
the object of comparison in a picturesque way, the poet 
resorts to exaggeration (i.e., obliteration of difference) and 
deliberately conceals the real difference between two objects 
But in the second kind of Ati&yokti difference is shown where 
there is really identification. 

Thus Hemachandra connects Rupaka and Atltayoktl on the 
principle of identification. 175 

Nidarsana of Hemachandra (VI. 6), defined as an- 
illustration (Drstanta) that serves to corroborate the matter in 
hand, which may be general or particular, is comprehensive 
enough to comprehend within itself not only Nidariana but 
also Dr§tanta, Prativastupams and Arthantaranyasa (which is. 
separately defined). Hemachandra, however, defends his views- 
by citing a quotation (151) which defines Nidarsana as involving 
‘the corroboration of a general or particular statement by 
(only) a particular one' and in Arthantaranyasa as "containing 
a corroboration of a particular proposal by a General one.”' 
This is the distinction that we should bear in mind, according 
to the viveka-tika (p. 353). Hence Arthantaranyasa, logically 
belonging here, is treated of separately on the basis of a 
very thin difference, 

Mammata’s Nldariaw (K.P.X.97) is an unlikely connection 
(between objects) which leads to the idea of similarity.. 
But his Nidarsana or illustration is exemplification only. It 
may be noted that Mammata’s instance of Prativastupama is 
cited here (v. 550) under Nidarsana. And Hemachandra takes 
up this matter in the Viveka commentary (p, 354 ) for further 
discussion. He points out that it is not proper to treat 
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Prativastupama and the two types of Nidarsana separately; 

for they are taken care of by our definition of Nidarsana. 
Not only that, even Dystanta of Mammata 176 comes under 
our Nidarsana. Hemachandra speaks of Nidarsana by common 
.attributes as also by opposite attributes. 

Dipaka (VI. 6) occurs where Prakrta and Aprakrta are 
mentioned together by one characteristic, which acts like a 
.lamp ($R»). Here the fact that so many subjects come together 
by means of one common characteristic causes charm or 
•strikingness. Hemachandra’s interpretation of the definition 
extends to Mammata's Tulyayogita which involves a string of 
Prakrta things (K.P. X. 104) and Hemachandra cites here 
Mammata's illustrative verse (559). Mammata's Dipaka (X. 103) 
fs not different from Hemachandra’s, since the gloss of 
.Hemachandra is nothing but a paraphrase of Mammata's gloss. 

Hemachandra includes Tulyayogita as well as Anyonya 
•under Dipaka. So far as Karakadipaka (admitted by Mammata) 
is concerned, Hemachandra cites a verse (560) with many Kriyas 
■connected with a single Karaka or subject; but Hemachandra 
■does not admit it as a variety of Dipaka and dismisses it is 
.a naturalistic pen-picture (Jati) only. In regard to the verb 
Gurukikriyate in the verse 555, there is a controversy. As a 
verb it performs a necessary function but it cannot be an 
Alamkara, says the opponent. Hemachandra replies that the 
common verb is not the point of beauty in this figure, but the 
fact that so many subjects are connected by a one verb or 
quality creates the charm here. Again there is an element of 
Upams in Dipaka but it is not so pronounced as in Upama 
and that constitutes the difference between the two figures. 

Anyokti of Hemachandra (VI. 8) corresponds to Aprasta- 
taprasamsa of Mammata and has five varieties (Pancadha-K.P. 
X. 98-99). It consists in the suggestion of the relevant by a 
statement of the irrelevant and is widely used in the Sanskrit 
literature. Hemachandra distinguishes it from Nidarsana and 


Arthantaranyssa as well as from Vyajastuti and Sabdasakti- 
■muladhvani. 

The main difference between Paryayokta (VI. 9) and 
Anyokti, according to our author, is that in the former the 
suggested sense is expressed picturesquely but in the latter 
it is not expressed but implied. Atisayokti (VI. 10) has been 
.already referred to in connection with the treatment of Rupaka. 
ft also covers Mammata’s Visesa. Hemachandra's Aksepa (VI. 11) 
•consists in abruptly cutting the statement short with a view to 
conveying something more. It also involves denial which is appa- 
fent. The verse cited is from Bhsmaha (11.69). 

Virodha (VI.12) is apparent contradiction of things, quali¬ 
ties, activities and proper nouns. So Vyaghata treated by 
others is set aside. Virodha covers Vibhavana and Visesokti, 
two separate figures. It includes Asamgati, Visamaand Adhika 
of Mammata. 

Hemachandra also considers figures like Sahokti (VI. 13), 
Samasokti (VI. 14), Jati (VI. 15), Vyajastuti (VI. 16), Slesa (VI. 17), 
Vystireka (VI. 18), Arthantaranyasa, Apahnuti, Parivrttl,* 77 
Anumana 17 8 as also Smrti, Bhranti, Visama, Sama, Samuccaya, 
Parisamkhya, Karanamala and Sahara (VI. 31). When we 
critically look at these figures we find that Hemachandra’s 
treatment of Sahokti, Samssokti, Jati or Svabhavokti, Vyajastuti, 
Vyatireka, etc. follows the path beaten by Mammata. Hemachandra 
conforms to the guidelines provided by Mammata, though, now 
and then, he adopts expressions and instances from Rudra^a 
and others. In fact, the influence of Rudrata, Mammata and 
others is quite evident in this chapter, 

Hemachandra's main aim seems to be to comprehend minor 
figures under the major varieties sanctioned by earlier authorities. 
He thus tries to squeeze the figures Ekavali, Nidarsana and 
Vise§a under Atisayokti. Prof. R. B. Athavale criticises 
Hemachandra's tendency to include other figures under some 
of the well known figures by hook or by crook! (K.A.S. Voi. 
Jl. p. 209). 
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Hemachandra’s Aksepa comprehends Pratipa and hi s 
Virodha takes care of several figures (above). His Sahokti has 
nothing special about it. Under Samasokti, Hemachandra raises 
a discussion of mixture of Samasokti and Slesa, Hemachandra’s. 
views are clear here. He says that since Samasokti subsists, 
on Slesa there is no question of mixture but there is only 
Samasokti based on Slesa. His definition of Jati, otherwise- 
called Svabhavokti, made famous by Dandin (K.A. II, 8) who 
considers it as a mark of difference of the twofold literature (K.A.. 
111.363), has nothing special about it-in fact it is a lack-lustre . 
routine definition. 179 His Vyajastuti, Vyatireka of eight kinds, 
Arthantaranyssa, Sasandeha and others figures follow a beaten, 
path. We cannot understand why the figure Anumana is included’ 
here when several more poetic figures are dropped. His- 
Viparyaya and Smriti are none-too-new or charming for that- 
matter. His Visama and Sama do not strike any new beauty. 18 o 
His Parisamkhya includes Sara. This is clear from the* 
illustrative verse taken over from Rudrata (VII. 97) who 
adduces it as an instance of Sara (VII. 96) and the other- 
verse explains his Parisamkays of the Apj-sta variety (vv. 656, 
657). Ksranamsla: involves Hetu but Hemachandra denies it et, 
place as a poetic figure as it lacks beauty and merely mentions- 
a pair of cause and effect. 181 Thus Hemachandra’s list of the* 
figures of speech based on word and sense comes to an end. 

The last Sntra of the Chapter (VI. 31) defines the- 
Safikarslamkara or the coming together of two or more figures 
In the same verse. This happens (1) when, two figures occur 
in the same verse, though independently, (2) when, sometimes 
one figure gives rise to another figure and thus becomes a. 
means (Ahga) of another figure (Aagin), (3) when, sometimes 
there is doubt as regards the existence of a particular figure- 
in a verse, for the words can be interpreted in favour of two* 
or more figures, and lastly, (4) when, in the case of the- 
Ekapadasamkara, two figures occur in a word or a compound, 
Hemachandra gives several instances to explain these four- 
varieties of Sankara. 182 
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The Criterion to Decide Alamkaras 

^ A poem is made up of word and sense and both these 

\ are indispensable to it. Now, we need a criterion to decide 

whether a particular figure is a Sabdalamkara or an ArthalaAkara; 
for in every figure, both the word and the sense are invariably 
present. This point assumes considerable theoretical importance 
P in works on Poetics. 

Hemachandra answers by saying that not only in the case 
of figures but even in the case of Dosas and Gunas 
this difficulty arises. In all such cases, the only criterion is to 
use the method of Anvaya and Vyatireka. This is the method 
’ advocated by Mammata (K.P. IX & X) in the context of the 

figure Slesa (K.P. IX 85) based on Sabda (i.e., the Abhangaslesa). 
The issue at stake here is how Slesa can be regarded as a 
verbal figure, when Udbhata and others have classified it with 
Arthalamkaras ? Mammata replies by pointing out the principle 
or criterion of Anvaya and Vyatireka, i.e,, the test of 
co-presence and co-absence, for deciding whether a Dosft, 
j Gu?a or Alamkara depends on Sabda or Artha on the basis 

of their presence or absence. In K.P. X.141 (gloss) Mammata 
reiterates the above principle and points out that no other 
t principle holds the ground. Hence, a figure is classified w 

pertaining to that word or sense whose presence and absence 
it follows. Mammata also alludes to the principle of Asray.i;- 
rayibhava (accepted by Ruyyaka) and says that even here 
Anvaya-Vyatireka wiil have to be resorted to. 183 

A Critical and Comparative Review 

It is interesting as well as instructive to compare 
Hemachandra’s treatment of the poetic embellishments with 
that of the earlier authors like Bhsmaha, Dandin, Udbhata, 
"f Rudrata, Bhoja and Kiintaka and to note to what extent Hema- 

i chandra is influenced by the earlier writers’ theory and practice 

so far as the definitions and illustrations of the various 
Alamkaras are concerned. 
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A scrutiny of the Kavyanusasana text as well as the 
Viveka commentary clearly shows that among the earlier 
authorities in the field of Poetics, authors like Bhamaha, 
Udbhata and Rudrata as well as Kuntaka, besides Anandavar- 
dhana, Mahimabhatta and Abhinavagupta and Mammata, have 
.been drawn upon by Hemachandra while treating of the topic 
■of Alamkara, He has cited the views of Bhamaha, Rudrata and 
Anandavardhan as well as Kuntaka and Mammta and drawn 
Illustrations from several earlier works. He has also cited 
Dandin and borrowed examples. 


Kuntaka’s Novel Conception of Alamkara 

Even a cursory perusal of the Vakroktijivita unmistakably 
shows that Kuntaka's approach to Alamkaras is marked by 
novelty and freshness. He is against hackneyed methaphors 
like Mukhachandra etc. He hopes that men of taste will support 
him. He is against sub-divisions without differentiation and 
significantly remarks that merely citing a new example does not 
justify a new type of figure. 


Kuntaka's radical outlook on such a vital poetic element 
,as Alamkara could not fail to affect the swelling numbers of 
technical figures and resulted in the reduction of individual 
figures. Hemachandra’s effort to reduce the number of 
individual figures considerably had the theoretical support of 
Kuntaka's novel exposition of the idea of beauty in poetry. 

Kuntaka reorganizes the entire gamut of poetical concepts 
\n terms of his Vakrokti, which by its nature is opposed to 
Svabhavokti and as such he presents a revolutionary concept 
.of the beauty of the poetic embellishments. Consequently, he 
redefines the traditional Alamkaras in terms of poetic beauty 
.alone, and rejects technical notions of the rhetorical devices 
•called Alamkaras. He rejects Udbhata's conception of Dipaka 
.and discusses afresh the beauty of metaphorical expression 
•which consists in a special flash of Kavipratibha or poetic 
genius. Kuntaka is an advocate of Sarasa and Ullekha 
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Alamkaras headed by Rapaka. It is such poetic embellishments 
that impart aesthetic appeal to poetry. 

Dr. S. K. De's Review of Hemachandra’s Method 

Dr. S. K. De reviews Hemachandra's treatment of the 
'individual poetic figures in Chapters five and six of the 
Kavyanusasana and remarks : “Hemachandra's treatment of 
tpoetic figures, however, is somewhat peculiar. He speaks of 
six Sabdalamkaras, viz. Anuprasa, Yamaka, Citra, Vakrokti and 
iPunaruktavadabhasa, The Arthalamkaras are much reduced in 
number and limited to twentynine.... He includes Samsrsti 
under Samkara, and treats Ananvaya and Upameyopama as 
varieties of Upama. The Aprastutaprasamsa similarly goes 
-under Anyokti. All figures like Rasavat, Preyas, Urjasvin and 
:Samahita that have a touch of Rasa and Bhiva are omitted as 
being comprehended (so also Mammata thinks) in the class of 
ipoetry called Gunibhutavyangya. Hemachandra does not deal 
•with Parikara, Yathasamkhya, Bhavika, Udatta, Asih and 
iPratyanika for reasons explained by himself at pp. 292-4. 
•Hemachandra, however, defines some figures somewhat broadly 
•so as to Include other recognized figures in them, e.g. his 
.Dipaka includes Tulyayogita, his Paravrtti would contain the 
sParyaya and Parivrtti of Mammata, his Nidarsana would 
•comprehend Prativastupams, Drstanta and Nidarsana of other 
writers." 184 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 1 

Treatment of the Characteristics of the 
Hero and the Heroine 

General Introduction 

The subject of dramatis personae or the characters is 
intimately connected with the theory of drama, The author of 
the Desarapaka, a well known work of Dramaturgy, lays down- 
(1.11) that Dramas are classified according to Plot, Hero andi 
Sentiment. 

Bharata's NatyasSstra, the earliest extant treatise on- 
dramaturgy as well as poetics, is also the earliest known- 
work on the subject of dramatis parsonae i.e„ the Hero, the- 
Heroine and the other characters. Hence it i$ clear that the 
important types of characters and their classification can be- 
traced to the Natyasastra. However, the scheme of classification- 
followed in the Natyasastra has undergone a great deal of 
change in the works of later authorities. 

Bharata treats of Nayaka as the principal character of a. 
drama, and not as Alambana-vibhava of the ^rngararasa. 
This is clear from the fact that Bharata deals with the subject, 
of Nayaka-Nayiks-bheda, not in the sixth and the seventh, 
chapters, which deal with Rasa and Bhava,but in the concluding 
chapters which deal with the different characters of a drama.. 
Consequently, the fourfold division of the Hero into Dhiroddhata,. 
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Ohiralalita, Dhirodatta and Dhirapra&nta taken over in succeeding 
works, as it is given in the Natyasastra has little to do with 
the Hero of the erotic emotion. Again, Bharata's fivefold 
division of the man, based on his behaviour towards the 
women, is a division of Purusa and not that of the Hero. 
And even the list of general and popular classification into 
Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama, as given by Bharata, is, in 
fact, concerned with man and woman, 185 

The anonymous author of the Agnipurana, a work of 
doubtful authenticity and date, makes certain innovations of 
considerable significance in the conceptual outlook on the 
subject of the hero and the heroine of a Sanskrit play. In this 
work we find that (1) the subject has been brought topically 
under the Srngararasa, thus bringing it under the discussion 
of the Heros and the Heroines as the Alambanavibhavas of 
the erotic sentiment, (2) There is a new fourfold classification 
of the Hero into Anukula, Daksina, satha and Dhrsta, with 
■clear affiliation with the subject of erotics, and for which 
-reason, it is adopted in later works down to our own times. 
This new orientation given to the subject of the Hero and the 
Heroine results in a double conception of the Hero, firstly as 
Dhiroddatta etc. and again as Anukula etc., in later theory in 
total disregard of Bharata's original conception of the Hero 
of a drama, and not the Alambana.vibhava of the Srtigararasa. - 

Rudrata and Rudrabhatta 'wisely' eliminate the classifica¬ 
tion of the Hero into Dhirodatta etc. and retain the only other 
classification into Anukula etc. Further, Rudrata defines these 
last four types viz. Anukula etc. and Rudrabhatta defines as; 
well as illustrates them. 186 Referring to the sixteen qualities 1 
■of the hero, mentioned in Rudrata's Kavyaiariikara Xli. 7-8, 
Namisadhu observes that, as the erotic sentiment is dependent 
on the hero, his qualities are detailed. 

The next important theorist, the most authoritative writer 
on Dramaturgy after Bharata, who exercised considerable 
influence on later, works on Dramaturgy including the present- 
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chapter of our work which is almost entirely based on the* 
Dasarupaka, is Dhananjaya. His work, the Dasarapaka, synthesizes, 
“the two main classifications of the Hero; for, he says, each 
of the four types of the Hero (Dhiralaita etc,) as an Alambana- 
vibhava of the Snigararasa is again of four kinds viz, Anukula, 
Daksina, etc, 187 He has also mentioned the Pratinayaka or 
the opponent of the Hero, The threefold classification of the- 
Hero into Jyestha, Madhyama andAdhama (Higher, Middle and 
Lower) has been attributed by him also to the Hero alongwith 
all the other characters. It should be understood that the 
Dasarupaka is primarily a work on dramaturgy and not or* 
the erotics, This is why the Spigara Nsyakatva here is only a 
phase of the life of the general Hero of the play and therefore 
has no claim to any independent treatment in his work. 188 

Bhoja has as many as six bases for the classification of 
the Hero. To the divisions of the Nayaka into (1) Uttama etc. 
on the basis of his qualities; into (2) Dhirodatta etc. on the* 
basis of his general characteristics; and into (3) Anukula etc. 
on the basis of his relations with Heroine, Bhoja adds the- 
classifications of the Hero (4) into Nayaka, Pratinayaka^ 
Upanayaka and Anunsyaka on the basis of his relative position, 
and importance in a plot, (5) into Sattvika, Rajas and Tsmas,. 
according to his nature and (6) into Asadharana and Sadharana r 
strangely, according as he has one or more wives, It may be 
remembered here that Bhoja associates each of the four main 
types of the Hero, viz, Dhiroddhata etc. with one of the four 
types of the togara which he has divided into four types viz. 
Dharmasrngara, Arthasrngara, KamaSrpgara and Mok$asrngara. 
Thus the Hero of DharmakPgsra is Dhirodatta, that of Artha- 
srrigsra, Dhiroddhata, that of Kama, Dhiralalita and of Moksa,, 
Dhiraprasanta. 1 

Hemachandra's Classification 

On Hemachandra's classification of the Nsyaka and the- 
Nayika, Dr. Rakesh Gupta remarks: “Hemachandra in his- 
KavyanusSsana has repeated Rudrata's principal scheme of 
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classification into sixteen types. But while taking up the other 
eightfold classification, he says, unlike Rudrabhatta and 
Dhananjaya, that it is applicable only to the Svakiya. Parakiya, 
according to him, can be of only three types: Virahotkanthita, 
Abhisarika and Vipralabdha. With regard to the courtesan he 
does not speak of this classification at all. 190 The topic 
is concluded with the mention of the Pratinayika or the rival 
wife.’’ 

Thus Hemachandra's treatment of Nayaka-Nayika-Bheda is 
based on the scheme of classification adopted by Rudrata as 
well as on the outlook and the method of presentation adopted 
in the Dasarupaka of Dhananjaya who is indebted to the 
Srngaratilaka. 191 In fact, Dhananjaya “reproduces in toto 
the three classifications of the Smgar. Tilaka with all possible 
brevity and conciseness, giving only short definitions and 
omitting illustrations and other details." 192 

The Dasarapaka discusses the characteristics of the Hero 
and the Heroine and the dramatis personae of all types, in 
the second Prakasa. We have already noted that Vastu, Neta 
and Rasa form the basis of classification of a dramatic 
composition. And since the topic of the Vastu or subject 
matter has been dealt with in the first Prakasa of the 
Dasarupaka, Dhananjaya takes up for treatment the topic of 
the Neta or Nayakabheda in the second Prakssa to be followed 
by the theory of Rasa. 

Hemachandra’s Treatment of Nayaka-Nsyika-Bheda 

At the outset Hemachandra briefly explains the reason 
why this chapter on the characteristics of the Hero and other 
characters is included in this work. He says that in view of the 
fact that Kavya or Literary compositions contain the Hero and 
other characters, it is proposed to describe their characteristics. 

Both men and women fall into three natural types: 
Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama. The Uttama type is possessed 
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of virtues only, The Madhyama type possesses many good 
qualities with a few defects. But the Adhama type is all 
defects, The servants of the Hero such as Vita, Ceti, Vidusaka 
etc. are of the Adhama type, 

The Hero (Nayaka), belonging to the Uttama or Madhyama 
type, is defined (VI. 1) as one who is possessed of all the good 
qualities or virtues and who pervades the entire composition. 

The word Nayaka is explained as the chief person or principal 
character around whom all the events in a composition revolve 
and who enjoys the fruit or the consumation of the poem. 193 
Thus the Hero enjoys the most exalted position in a drama or 
a poem and his personality towers over the personalities of 
the other dramatis persone. The following observations of 
Dr, N. S. Shastri admirably sum up the importance of the 
Hero in a Kavy- be it a play or a poem : 

... .Whatever the sentiment or the motive of the play 
be, there is always a principal action or the denouement 
therein. Whosoever is to enjoy the benefit of all efforts or in 
whose interest are all movements directed is the person who 
reaps the real harvest. The motif or the resultant benefit is 
called the fruit (Phaia) and the enjoyment of the Phala. is 
called the Adhikara, 194 One who has the Adhikara is, no 
doubt, the Adhikarin and it is he who becomes virtually the 
principal character in a drama. He is called the Nets, Nayaka 
or the hero, because the entire dramatic action culminates 
ultimately into his benefit. He, in fact, becomes the substratum 
of all actions and is the basic Or the pendent factor (Alambana) 
of the principal sentiment in a show; and thus ranks foremost 

for consideration, 193 i 

Hemachandra defines the personal traits, qualities and 
merits of the Nayaka or Nets in terms of two couplets quoted f 

from the Dasarapaka (2.1-2) which state that “the Hero should 
be well-bred, charming, liberal, clever, affable, popular, 
upright, eloquent, of exalted lineage, resolute and young; 
endowed with intelligence, energy, memory, wisdom, (skill in 


-the) arts, and pride, heroic, mighty, vigorous, familiar with 
the codes, and a just observer of laws.’’ 196 

This list of Gunas is intended to make the Hero 
as Hemachandra has characterised him in the gloss on VII. 1. 
There, Hemachandra states that the Hero should be possessed 
.of all good virtues, the qualities and traits of personality 
which make him fit to be the leader (Neta) of a play and the 
other physical qualities (Ssttvikagunas) of his will be enume¬ 
rated next. It will be noted that Dhananjaya includes the 
quality of Sastric vision in the list of the essential qualification 
•of a hero. Visvanatha (S. D. 111. £0) sums up the qualities 
required of a Nayaka thus : “Munificent, clever, high-born, 
handsome, youthful, enthusiastic, prompt, devoted to people, 
.powerful and tactful is the nature of a hero." 

The Natyadarpana, however, is extremely brief : “The 
Hero is one who achieves the fruit and does not suffer 
•calamities." 197 

The Eight Sattvika Gunas of the Hero 

Such a Hero is possessed of eight physical (Sattvika) 
qualities. It should be noted here that the author of the 
Dasarapaka takes up these qualities for description after. it 
has dealt with the first and the second classifications of the 
Hero 198 (11.3,6) and the other subsidiary male characters 
(11.8 and 9). He enumerates the eight physical qualities in 
11,10 and describes and illustrates each of these in the sub¬ 
sequent portion. 

It is thus obvious that Hemachandra has altered the order 
of the topics a little bit, However, the eight “physical qualities'! 
of Hemachandra are the same as those of Dhanaftjaya. 
They are: Sobha, Vilasa, Madhurya, Gambhirya, Sthairya, Tejas, 
Lalita and Audarya. Dhananjaya characterises these as 
“Paurusah gunah" or “manly qualities" which' spring from 
“one’s nature". : ' 
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These qualities are called ‘Sattvajab’ because they are born* 
of Sattva which means a bodily change. But, as in most- 
cases, physical change is due to a mental change, so these, 
qualities are both mental as well as physical. However, since- 
the change is noticeable in the body, they are stated to be- 
predominantly physical. 

As remarked above, the eight qualities enumerated by 
Hemachandra are literally met with in the Dasarapaka (11.10 ). 
Not only that, even the explanations of these eight qualities as. 
given by Hemachandra (VII,3-10) tally with those given by 
Dhanarijaya (11.11-14). It is a safe bet, therefore, that we keep 
in view Dhananjaya's conception of these individual qualities 
while trying to understand Hemachandra's text on the Sattva- 
gunas. It may be noted that irrespective of the type to which 
the hero belongs, he has certain general characteristics as. 
his personal merits and these are the eight Sattvika characte¬ 
ristics, termed as manly qualities 'based on nature’, mentioned 
by Bharata and adopted by all succeeding authors without any- 
change in their conception. This point has been noted above. 

Hemachandra adds explanatory comments which not only 
bring out the essence of the definition but also shed light on 
the examples. It may be noted that some of these qualities- 
derive their sense from the genera! qualities of the hero menti- 
tioned earlier i.e,, Nets vinito. etc, ( D.R. 2.1-2). 

The Types of the Hero 

According to Hemachandra, Dhiroddhata, Dhiralalita,, 
Dhirasanta and Dhiroddhata are the four types of the Hero¬ 
in general (Vll.11). But, when the poem treats of love, then 
the Hero is again of four types. That is to say, in Srngararasa, 
the hero is either Daksina or Dhrsta or Aunkula or Satha in< 
all the four general types of the hero. Each type of the Hero ir* 
Dhirodatta etc., therefore, becomes fourfold and, with the 
fourfold division of each of these heroes, in matters of love,, 
the number of types of the Hero is sixteen. Hemachandra 
defines each of these types (K.A.S. VII.12-19). 
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Overlapping of Types Possible 

Now, as a rule, the Gods, as heroes, are of the Dhirodatta 
type; kings are of the type of Dhiralalita, commanders and 
ministers are of the Dhiroddhata type; and Brahmins and 
merchants are of the Dhiraprasanta type. This rule is of course 
not hard and fast. For, Rama, although a king, is a Dhirodatta 
type. Whereas Madhava in the Malatimadhava play, though a 
son of a minister, is of the Dhiralalita type. 

This is why Hemachandra quotes Bharata’s two Karikas 
(N.S. 34.18-19 C.S.S.; N.S. 24.18-19 G.O.S.) which lay down 
only a general rule that there may be an overlapping of types. 
The viveka commentary has one passage (the only passage 
in this chapter) which takes up the discussion of a theoretical 
point. 

Hemachandra quotes the Natyasastra passage (24.18-19 
G.O.S.) which means that the Gods are to be considered 
Dhiroddhata, the kings, Dhiralalita, the Senapati and the 
ministers, Dhirodatta and Brahmins and merchants are to be 
thought of as Dhiraprasanta. This Is the first fourfold division 
of the Hero. 

The viveka passage (mentioned above) elaborates the 
idea of the Natyasastra passage first and then reproduces an 
argument from the Avaloka of Dhanika on D. R. 11.5 and 11.6 
(Dhanika's whole passage is quoted with some variations). 

The Interchangeability or Otherwise of Types of Heroes 

The passage in question raises an important point as to 
whether the four types of the Hero described above are 
(1) interchangeable or (2) fixed or not. Now, here we should 
remember that the question relates to the first classification 
of the Heroes. But it may be asked as regards the second 
classification of the Hero as lovers. The argument can be 
summarised as under: 
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“The term Dhiroddhata denotes states or stages chara¬ 
cterised by qualities mentioned with them and are like the 
stages of a cow : a calf, a bull, and a great bull; they are 
not fixed generally; If that were the case, the various opposing 
stages being depicted in great works of master poets would 
be incongruent. For Jsti is fixed, Take for example the work 
of Bhavabhuti, viz. the play Mahaviracarita. Herein the selfsame 
Parasurama is depicted as Dhiroddhata, Dhirodatta and also 
as Dhirasanta. And still no one can find fault with this 
variegated depiction of the different stages or states of 
Parasurama. For, in the; case of a person (a minor character) 
who is not a hero of the poem or drama, his qualities etc. 
are,not rigidly fixed. (In other words his type of character can 
be changed). On the other hand, in,the case of Rama and 
others, who happen to be the Hero in a poem or drama, there 
can be no change throughout the play or poem. Thus, when 
Rama, who is by definition the Dhirodatta Hero, kills Valin by 
trick, he is suddenly changed to a Dhiroddhat type of a hero. 

This is not desirable and should be ; avoided. 

However, In the case of the four types of the Hero as a 
lover; viz. Daksina, Dhrsta, Anukula and Satha, the types may 
change - whether main or minor,'’ 199 

This is an important issue which Dhanika has settled once 
and for all. Hemachandra has quoted it almost verbatim in 
his commentary in the same context. 

The Hero as a Lover 

Hemachandra has already introduced the second classi¬ 
fication of the Hero as a lover in his gloss on VII.il. He takes 
up the four aspects of the Hero's ro|e In the erotic sentiment. 
Dhanajnaya (D.R.II.6) states: “When ; the Hero has been- 
captivated by another woman, he may be gallant pr clever f 
(Dsk§M?a), deceitful (satha) or shameless (Dhrsta) towards 
his previous love.” But if the hero has only one lady-dove, he 
is faithful or Anukula.. These four types,Hemachandra; defines 
and illustrates on the same lines as found in the Dasarapaka. 


The Opponent of the Hero: Pratinayaka 

A character who is an.adversary of the hero or one. who 
is the declared foe of the hero is called the Pratinayaka or 
villain. The Hero is always a Dhira character, possessed of 
excellent virtues; the villain, on the other hand, is always 
considered as avaricious, vicious, cunning, sinful and 
voluptuous as a person, who, at the same time, is possessed 
of great strength and resources. 

Hemachandra describes the Pratinayaka exactly as Dhanan- 
•jaya does (D.R. 11.9), though he replaces the word Ripu with 
Pratinayaka, quite appropriately. This advarsary of the Hero, 
called Pratinayaka, is avaricious, Dhiroddhata (vehement), 
stubborn, criminal and vicious, e.g. Ravana is the Pratinayaka 
of Rama and Duryodhana is the Pratinayaka of Yudhisthira, 

The Characteristics of the Heroine 

The Heroine is the other very important character in a 
Kavya who naturally occupies a very prominent place in a 
tove-play. The proper portrayal of the character of the Heroine 
requires excellent dramatic or poetic skill on the part of the 
poet; for such a portrayal ensures the ultimate success of the 
work of art. Sanskrit writers on Dramaturgy and Rasa have 
developed the subject of Nayikabheda extensively as well as 
intensively, particularly with regard to the delineation of Rasa, 
especially the Srngararasa. , . ■ 

. In connection with the portrayal of a heroine's love, Dr. 
S. K. De writes: 

“Love sways women's heart no less than It sways man's; 
■ but its effect differs in different types of men and *the ways 
of wooing and love differ accordingly. The science of Poetics 
and Erotic take a delight id classifying these' different types 
and analysing the varied effects of love on them. Thus we 
have arrangements into divisions and sub-divisions, 'according 
to rank, character, circumstances and the like, of all conceivable 
-types of the hero, the heroine; their assistants and adjuncts; as 




well as of the different shades of their feeling and gestures; 
and the sentiment of love is defined, analysed and classified 
industriously in all its finite moods and situations. The proce¬ 
dure, no doubt, possessed an attraction for mediacre schol¬ 
astic minds, but it also throws a great deal of light on the 
practice of the later poets who often follow these prescriptions 
faithfully, in his character as a lover, the hero is classified, 
for instance, into the faithful (Anukula) who confines himself 
to one, the gallant (Daksina) whose attention is distributed 
equally among the many, the sly (Satha) and the saucy 

(Dhurta)...But the hero may also be high spirited, 

naughty, sportive or serene, according to his temperament. In 
the same way, the heroine, in relation to the hero, may be 
his wife (Sviya) or belong to another (Parakiya) or be common 
to all (samanya). The sviya is subdivided again into the 
adolescent and artless (Mugdha), the youthful (Madhya) and 
the mature and audacious (Pragalbha); or, in other words, into 
the inexperienced, the partly experienced, and the fully 
experienced, Of these the adolescent and artless heroine is the 
greatest favourite with the poets, who delight in depicting with 
a graceful touch the first dawn of love in her simple heart. 
Kali das gives a fine description of the charms of adolescence 
in his picture of the girl P'arvati budding into womanhood; but 
the artless emotion of the adolescent heroine are best described 
by Amaru.... Later theorists introduce greater fineness into 
the analysis by subdividing each of these heroines again, 
according to her temper, into the self-possessed, the not self- 
possessed and the partly self-possessed; or, according to the 
rank, higher or lower, each holds in the affection of the hero. 
The Parikiya or another man's wife, who is theoretically rejected 
in orthodox Poetics as a heroine, but who, according toother 
Sastras is the highest type of the heroine, is twofold, according 
as she is maiden or married; while the Samanya heroine, who 
is sometimes extolled and sometimes deprecated, is only of 
one kind, the Vesya or the courtesan. The sixteen types of 
.heroine thus obtained are further arranged according to the 
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eightfold diversity of her condition or situation in relation to 
her lover, into eight more different types; viz. the heroine 
•who has her lover under absolute control (Svadhinapatika), the 
heroine disappointed in her assignation through misadventure 
,or involuntary absence of the love (Utka); the heroine in full 
dress expectant of her lover (Vasakasajja), the heroine deceived 
i(Vipralabdha), the heroine separated by a quarrel (Kalahantarita), 
the heroine outraged by signs of unfaithfulness in the lover 
(Khandita), the heroine who ventures out to meet her lover 
(Abhisarika) and lastly, the heroine pininga way for the absence 
■of the lover who has gone abroad (Prositapatika). Of the last, 
the typical example is the Yaksa's wife in the Meghadota; but 
fine studies of the other types are to be found scattered in 
innumerable verses in the Anthologies.” 200 

Hemachandra, like Dhananjaya (D. R. II. 15) divides the 
Heroine into three types : (1) Svakiya, (2) Parakiya and (3) 
Samanya. The word Tadguna in the definition shows that she 
ihas the hero’s qualities. The Sviya or Svakiya is the hero’s 
wife and possesses good character, uprightness, bashfulness, 
homeliness etc. This Sviya may be (i) inexperienced (Mugdha), 
(ii) partly experienced (Madhya) and (iii) experienced (Praudha or 
Pragalbha). According to Hemachandra, this distinction is 
due to difference of age and self-consciousness (Vayab and 
Kausala). 201 

Hemachandra illustrates the Mugdha, the Madhya and the 
Pragalbha types in the twofold aspect of each i.e., in respect 
of age and experience. So we have 1 (a) Vayasa Mugdha 
.(b) Kausalena Mugdha, 2 (a) Vayasa Madhya (b) Kausalena 
Madhya, 3 (a) Vayasa Pragalbha (Praudha?) (b) Kausalena 
Praudha. 

Now, in so far as the expression of their anger towards 
their lover is concerned, the Madhya and the Praudha types 
fall into three sub-types each. Thus we have: 1 (a) Phirama- 
dhya (b) Dhiradhiramadhya and (q) Adhiramadhya. Similarly, we 
get: 2 (a) Dhirs Praudha (b) Dhiradhira Praudha and (c) Adhira 



Praudha, But"the Mugdha is so young and inexperienced that: 
she does not know how to express - her anger; she only knows, 
how to weep, Therefore, she is of one type only. 

The Madhya as well as the Praudha can be of six types, 
as seen above. Both again are either Jyestha or Kanistha i.e,, 
Senior or Junior in point of enjoying the husband's favours. 
Thus there are twelve varieties of the Sviys, Madhya andl 
Praudha types. Add to it the one type of Mugdha. And we- 
have thirteen varieties of the Svaktya type. 

The Concept of Parakiya 

The Parakiya may be another’s wife or a maiden (VII. 28).. 
But she is not helpful in a principal Rasa (as per orthodox 
poetic theorists), hence, Hemachandra says, her divisions etc. 
are not given in a detailed manner here. Again, the word tjdha 
(married) is a sign of identification. For, even a keep is called 
Parastri. 202 But so far as the Kanys (Parakiya) is concerned, 
she, being under the control of her father etc., is called 
Anyastri (another's woman), though unmarried. Dhanika 
remarks that she may either be unobtainable from her father, 
or she may be obtainable. In either case she is in another’s- 
custody (or, may be, one is afraid of one's wife) so the love 
affair with a Kanys is .always a clandestine one, as e.g., 
Msdhava’s love for Malati and Vatsaraja's love for Sagarika. 
Of course, the poet is free to depict her love either in a 
principal Rasa or in a subsidiary Rasa. 2 ' 03 

Ganika is the Samanya Nayika (VII. 29). 204 Hemachandra 
explains the word Ganika by means of a rather fanciful 
derivation of the word : "Kalapragalbhyadhaurtyabhyamganayati' 
kalayati Ganika." That is to say: “A woman who attracts 
(Ganayati-Kalayati) men by her proficiency in fine arts 
(Kalapragalbhya) and by her' cunning. Ganika is, more 
naturally or properly, 'a woman common to a Gana or a 
congregation or a mass of people.' For, anybody can approach 
her and buy her love. Samanya is explained as common to 
all, whether a good man’or k ba‘d man, a refined man or an 


idiot. A Ganika's love is synthetic or artificial, based on 
feigned affection, intent on monetary profit. She is, in short, 
out to earn money by pleasing the customer. 205 

Hemachandra mentions (VII. 30) 200 the eight states 
(Astau Avasthas) of a Nayika’s love towards her husband. But 
it will' be seen that all these eight states are possible only in 
the case of a wife; when a woman is not a wife, but another's 
woman or merely an unmarried giri, all these (states are not 
possible; only the last three (viz. Virahotkanthita, Vipralabha 
or Abhisarika) are possible. 

These peculiar eight states of the Nayikas (Sva and Para) 
are duly explained by our author. 

Dhananjay (D.R. 11.28) remarks that "the heroines of the last 
six types (i.e., all except the Svadhinapatika and Vasakasajja) are 
characterized by reflection, sighing, weeping, change in colour, 
weakness and absence of ornaments; (but) those of the first 
two varieties (i e., Svadhinapatika and Vasakasajja), by playful¬ 
ness, radiance, and joy." The Avaloka points out that the 
heroine connected with another (Parastri), wether maiden or 
wife, cannot be of all these varieties. For instance, Malavika 
should not be regarded as Khandita. 

Now each of the varieties mentioned so far may be either 
Uttama, Madhyama or Adhama (D.R.11,45 refers to this threefold 
classification of all characters viz. Nayaka, Nayika, etc). We 
thus get, by successive multiplication, the total of 384 types 
of Heroines. 207 

It may be noted that Hemachandra reproduces the comm¬ 
entary of Dhanika (D.R.II. 28 ff.) Verbatim under K.A.S. VII.3I 
where he states that Parastri type of the heroine can have only 
three of the eight states, Svadhinapatika, etc. 

This is the force of tradition - stereo-typed divisions, 
stereo-typed restrictions, stereo-typed conventions, which make 
even Hemachandra, a thinker of no mean order, to follow 
Dhanaajaya, and Dhanika without a question. And this is a 
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subject - that of Nayaka-Nayika-Bheda - where Dhananjaya is a, 
•greater authority than Hemachandra. Even Hemachandra realizes 
this - that is evident at every step in this chapter. Of course, 
Rudrata and Rudrabhatta also cast their influence on our 
author, may be, through the Dasarapaka. 

Hemachandra is a Follower of Bharata 

Hemachandra's exposition of the twenty Sattvika Alamkaras 
(Natural Graces) of the Heroine, reminds us of the twenty 
•graces mentioned by Bharata. Bharata classifies them under 
three heads: Angaja or Physical, Ayatnaja or Involuntary and 
Svabhavaja or Dispositional. Hava, Bhavaand Hela are Angaja; 
Sobha, Kanti, Dipti, Msdhurya, Pragalbhata, Andarya and 
Dhairya are Ayatnaja; and Lila, Vilasa, Vicchitti, Vibhrama, 
Kilakincita, Mot^ayita, Kuttamita, Bibboka, Lalita and Vihrta are 
Svabhavaja. All these are defined by Dhananjaya in his Dasa¬ 
rapaka (11,30-41). And Hemachahdra is a follower of Bharata, 
as he himself declares at the end of this chapter (Asmabhir 
iBharatamatanusaribhir etc. p. 431). 

Wayaka-Nayika-Bheda : 

A Highly Conventionalized Subject 208 

Dr. S. K, De’s remarks are interesting. 

The subject of the classification of the Hero and the 
'Heroine is a highly conventionalized one in Sanskrit Literature, 
■both creative and critical. It is intimately connected with the 
drama in genera! and Srngararasa in particular. In the classical 
period of Sanskrit Literature love-poetry bloomed in its fullness 
which brought in its wake an overflow of amourous descripti¬ 
ons which followed conventional patterns. The Kamasutra had 
a contribution to make In this field. The science of Erotics had 
indeed a profound influence on the theory and practice of poetry 
of this period. As It deals with the art and practice of love, 
it has sections on the ways and means of winning and keep¬ 
ing a lover* courtship and signs of love, on marriage, and 
conduct of married life, and on the practical psychology of 
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the emotion of love. Poetics, in its treatment of love came 
■under the influence of Erotics. 209 

But when freshness and originality dwindle, convention 
feigns supreme. During the middle ages the theorists and 
poets tried to surprise us, instead of please and delight us, 
by highly conventionalized and stereotyped, though minutely 
•worked out, details of description and illustration of the 
■modes in which the Nsyikas express their erotic feelings. No 
•wonder then that artificiality of scholastic formalism marks 
both the theory and practice of love-poetry. Thus convention 
becomes the rule rather than the exception. This is true 
of the Nayaka-Nayika-Bheda also since though these attempts 
indicate considerable power of analysis is more of the form 
than of spirit, based on what we should consider accidents 
rather than essentials. 210 
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TYPES OF LITERARY 
COMPOSITIONS OR 
FORMS OF LITERATURE 


& 


In chapter eight of his work, Hemachandra divides literature? 
(Kavya) into Preksya and Sravya types or forms. Of these- 
two types, Preksya is that which can be witnessed and Sravya is. 
that which can be heard while read by oneself. Under Preksya. 
come all the varieties of a drama. While under Sravya can be- 
subsumed all varieties of a poem which is enjoyed as it is read.. 
Bhatta Tauta’s Lofty Conception of Poetry 

Poetry, whether dramatic or poetic, is the creation of ai 
poet. Bhatta Tauta, the preceptor of Abhinavagupta and the 
author of the lost masterpiece of Sanskrit Poetics, the Kavya-- 
kautuka, describes the poet as both a seer and a depictor of 
human emotions; for poetry is both Darsana or profound- 
intuition, insight or vision and Varnana or apt deslction or 
portrayal of that vision. Thus, a poet is a seer, a Rsi 
inasmuch as, with his divine vision, he fathoms the very secrets, 
and the peculiar characteristics of all kinds of things. It is 
because of his power of seeing the essence of things that, 
the poet is called a Kavi, another type of Rsi. But the poet 
not only perceives or conceives, he also executes. Thus he 
is a master of depiction and narration. In fact, the etymology 
of Kavi is from the root ‘Kavr’ which means to describe, to 
portray. A poet, therefore, describes things with supreme skill 
and absorbing interest. Thus Dayana and Varpana, these two 
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qualities, constitute the characteristics of a poet. The first 
tpoet Valmiki was both a seer and a master of description. 
He naturally was a real poet. For, true poetry depends on 
the poet’s ability to give a proper form and shape to his 
lofty vision. 

The Preksya literary form is again twofold : (1) Pathya 
and (2) Geya. 

The Pathya types of representational (i.e., dramatic) poetry 
•consist of (1) Nataka, (2) Prakarana, (3) Natika, (4) Samavakara, 
<5) Ihamrga, (6) Dima, (7) Vyayoga, (8) Utsrstikanka, (9) 
Prahasana, (10) Bhana, (11) Vithi, (12) Sattaka etc. It is well 
iknown that the first eleven types of dramatic compositions 
or forms are enumerated and defined by Bharata in his 
iNatyasastra. But though the twelfth variety, Sattaka, represented 
by Rajasekhara’s Karpuramanjari is outside Bharata’s list, yet 
it is included here because it satisfies all the tests of the 
'Pathya kind of poetry. Hemachandra remarks that dramatic 
•forms from Na^aka upto Vithi are Vakyarthsbhinayasvabhava 

Hemachandra’s Twelve Rupakas 

Hemachandra thus gives twelve Rupakas and not the 
•traditional ten types of major plays i.e, Dasarupakas, These 
twelve types of Preksya forms should now be defined by 
Hemachandra. But Hemachandra quotes Bharata’s Ksrikas which 
•define the first eleven types of dramas. Thus Hemachandra 
quotes (47) Bharata’s Karikss to define the Na^aka, the 
Prakarana, the Natika, the Samavakara, the Ihamrga, the Dima, 
the Vyayoga, the Utspstikanka, the Prahasana, the Bhana and 
the Vithi. But, to define the Sattaka he quotes Bhoja’s words 
(Sr. Pr. XI, p. 466). Bharata begins by announcing that 
he will describe the tenfold division of plays (Dasarapavi- 
kalpanam) together with names, functions and modes of 
production. He includes Na^aka, Prakarana etc. but excludes 
WSijiks which Hemachandra has included here. Abhinavagupta 







observes that old writers on the subject of drama like KohaSa. 
mention additional types of plays such as Sattaka, Totaka 
and Rasaka, Bhoja ignores the Totaka and recognizes only 
twelve kinds of the play including the Natiks mentioned else¬ 
where in the Natyasastra. But, according to his plan, Bharata 
only defines his well-known ten Rupakas. 

The Sattaka 

The definition of the twelfth variety of the drama 
quoted from the eleventh chapter of Bhoja’s Srngaraprakasa. 
According to this definition, Sattaka is a variety similar to 
Natika. It is devoid of a Viskambhaka or a Pravesaka. Tha 
language of a Sattaka drama is one throughout. It is written 
either (neither) in Sanskrit or in Prakrta (generally in Prakrta). 
The reading of the verse in regard to language has given rise 
to different interpretations. 211 

Other varieriesof the drama, such as Totaka and others* 
are mentioned by Kohala and other writers on dramaturgy; 
but Hemachandra merely alludes to them in the one-line 
gloss (p. 445). 

The Twelve Types of Musical Compositions 

After defining the twelve types of Major Rupakas, 
Hemachandra enumerates twelve varieties of Geya Rupakas 
or Musical Compositions, They are (l) Dombika, (2) Bhana, 

(3) Prasthana, (4) Singaka, (5) Bhanika, (6) Prerana, (7) Ramakrida, 
(8) Hallisaka, (9) Rasaka, (10) Gosfhi, (11) Srigadita, (12> 
Ragakavya and others. 

In regard to the differentia of the Geyakavya or Geyarapa- 
ka, Hemachandra remarks that they are Padarthabhinayasvabhava 
and have fa een propounded by the ancient 
theorists. This explanation enables him to adopt the definitions 
of these Geya varieties from the Abhinavabharati where several 
Anustubha verses are cited by Abhinava to define Dombika 
and other Geya Rupakas. 
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Basis of Classification of Geya Rupakas 

In the meanwhile, Hemachandra has introduced a basis of 
classification of the Geya varieties in the Viveka commentary. 
He says that the Geya compositions are threefold : (1) Soft 
(Masrna) (2) Wild or Boisterous or Tempestuous (Uddhata) 
and (3) Mixed in character (Misra). 

Basing our understanding of the Geya compositions on 
the nine Anustubha verses (59-67) quoted from Abhinava¬ 
bharati and the two Arys verses from the Srngaraprakasa of 
Bhoja (68-69), besides the last Anustubha verse (70), we may 
state the conceptions of the twelve Geyarapakas. 

(1) DombiKS is a soft composition which delights the minds 
of kings with songs or speech pregnant with secret 
love-affairs. 

(2) In Bhana, the female dancer or the musician describes 
the terrific incidents in the lives of Varaha, Nrsiriiha. 
and such other incarnations of God. 

(3) In Prasthana the singer or dancer (a girl) disguises 
herself as one of the animals such as an elephant, a 
lion etc. and imitates their gait or mode of walking. 

(4) In Singaka the actor or the actress plays the part of a 
heroine who, in the presence of her female friends, 
imitates the wild behaviours of her lover. The behaviour 
of the rogue (in love-matter) or a Dhurta may also be 
described in it. 

(5) In Bhanika we find the frolics of a child and the imitation 
of the fights of hogs, lions and others. 

(6) The Prerana type of Geya composition is accompanied 
by Prahelika (i.e., dialogues solving riddles) and is full 
of humour. 

(7) Ramakrida describes the season. 
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(8) Hallisaka contains circular dances, The dance consists 
in a male member standing in the midst of ladies like 
Lord Krisjua in the midst of Gopis, The dances are 
conducted'by a host of ladies and are performed with 
the accompaniment of music and timing, 

<9) A Rusaka is played or staged by many dancing girls to 
the accompaniment of variegated timing and rythms and 
consists of upto sixtyfour pairs one pair consisting of 
a man and a woman-or couples, it is soft as well as 
Boisterous, This definition is from the sr. Pr. of Bhoja. 

(10) in Gosthi the incidents of the life of Lord Kii-.ya his 
exploits such as the killing of the demon Hi ia and 
others are shown, 

(11) In Srigadita, high class ladies sing and praise the merits 
of their husbands, or sometimes they^ remonstrate with 
their husbands. This is also from the Sr, Pr, of Bho.a. 

(12) The last variety of the Geya composition is called 
Rngakavya in the list of such compositions (vide K.A.5. 
VIII,4), But the verse cited (Q.No.70) defines a K«vya (?) 
by stating that this type of a Geya composition has 
a well-arranged plot, full of various sentiments and it is 
beautified by the employment of different rhythms as 
well as by different musical Ragas. 

These are the regular, twelve kinds of Geya compositions 
which are marked by song, dance and music and are full of 
sentiments. 

It may be noted that Hemachandra has used the word 
Xdi at the end of the list of these Geya compositions. This 
Adi or et cetera refers to the other kinds of the Geya kuvya 
such as Samps (or Samyri according to Bhamaha, Danilin and 
Bhoja, (S,P« XI, p. 468), Chalita, Dvipadi and others. However, 
Hemachandra, instead of explaining these varieties, refers us to 
the works of Brahma, Bharata, Kohala and other ancient authors 
on Dramaturgy and Poetics, 
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The Sravya Kavya and Its Varieties 

After briefly outlining the varieties of the Preksya Kavya, 
Hemachandra now turns to the treatment of the five main 
-types of Ihe Sravya Ksvya, These five varieties are (1) Maha- 
,kavya, (£) Akhyayika, (3) Katha, (4) Campu and (5) Anibadha. 

Thus the Sravyakavya comprises ail the varieties or forms 
•of poetic compositions which are to be distinguished from the 
dramatic compositions included under the preksya Literature. 

Of the five literary forms which are to be heard when read, 
the first and ihe foremost form of poetic composition is the 
■IV* ahakavya. 212 

1. The Mahakavya as a Literary Form 

Hemachandra defines the Mahakavya as a verse-form, 
•composed in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramfo or Grsmyabhasa, 
with divisions of the chapters or cantos called Sarga, Asvasa, 
Sandhi, Avaskandha and Kabandha in the different languages,The 
end of the canto - by whatever name it may be called and in 
.any language - is marked by a change of metre and it posse¬ 
sses joints (Sandhis). It is rendered attractive by the beauty 
•of word and sense. Thus - 

< 1 ) The Mahakavya is generally in a verse form i.e., it is a 

metrical composition mostly. 

< 2) It is written in Sanskrit, Prakrit and other languages 

including the Apabhrarhsa and the folk languages. 

< 3) It has well arranged chapters (Sargas) with a change of 

the metre at the end of each canto. 

< 4) It is beautified by the five Sandhis viz. Mukhasandhi, 

Pratimukhasandhi, Garbhasandhi, Vimarsasandhi and 
Nirvahanasandhi which are an indispensable factor of a 
’ Mahakavya, < m - * 

< 5) It has charming words with charming sense. 
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The Five Sandhis 


Since the five Sandhis are peculiar to a drama, and have been 
defined by Bharata in his Natyasastra (XIX.39-43), Hemachan- 
dra quotes five Karikas of Bharata to define them. These are 
the well known Mukhasandhi, Pratimukhasandhi, Garbhasandhi, 
Vimarsasandhi and Nirvahanasandhi. These five Sandhis, when- 
properly harmonised and co-ordinated with different factors 
such as Bija, Bindu etc. and Arambha, Yatna, PraptyasS etc., 
ensure the systematic begining, development and end of the 
story. 

Beauties of Form and Content 

As for Sabdavaicitrya, Arthavaicitrya and Ubhayavaicitrys, 
or beauty of expression, meaning and of both, Hemachandra 
notes down several characteristics of the Mahaksvya- both 
pertaining to form and content-which have become bye-words 
in Sanskrit Lterary Criticism. And these passages have been 
taken over by Hemachandra from Bhoja's SrngsraprakSsa as 
Dr. V. Raghavan has shown. 213 

In connection with the beauty of expression and the manner 
of presentation, we should note the following points: 

(1) The poet should not be too short. 

(2) The style should not be uneven; it should present a 
harmonious blending of all parts. 

(3) It should not be too lengthy nor should the cantos be 
loosely connected, i.e„ they should not be unconnected. 
In other words, the development of the theme should be 
smooth and logical and the flow of the narration should 
sustain interest. 

(4) Blessings, salutations and mention of the subject matter 
should mark its beginning, Again, the aim of the; story, 
the object of the composition, the eulogy of the poet, of 
good people and the censure of evil-minded people may 
also find a mention in the introductory portion. 
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(5) It may contain tricks of words, conundrums, pictorial 
figures etc. 

(6) It may sometimes have some special words, names of the 
author etc. at the end of the canto or the poem. 

As for beauty of content or meaning, the following points 

are mentioned : 

(1) The four goals of life are securable through the poem. 
So it should have at least one of these as its aim. 

(2) It has a hero who has sterling qualities of character. 

(3) It depicts Rasas and Bhavas. 

(4) It should suggest good actions and prohibit bad ones 
and should contain poetic justice. 

(5) A new poet should know how the different factors of 
style etc. should match with the subject or Rasa and 
how a balanced poem is written. 

(6) It contains descriptions of seasons, cities, rivers, wars, 
expeditions etc. 

(7) It also describes sun-rise, sunset, moon-rise etc. 

(8) It should give delightful pen-pictures of the Heroes, 
Heroines, the princes etc. 

(9) It shold have accounts of political happenings and of 
wars etc, 

(10) It should have description of excursions, water-sports, 
drinking bouts, wooing, mating etc. 

1 In regard to beauty of both form and meaning, the 

following points emerge: 

(1) The style must be Komala, i.e., full of soft words, if the 
poet describes love and so on. 

(2) The metre should be conducive to Rasa. According to 
Sanskrit critics, certain metres suit certain sentiments. 
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(3) The poem should be able to win the hearts of the people 
of all types - Samastalokaranjakatva. This and many of the 
above points arise from the principle of propriety or 
Aucitya. 

(4) It is to have expressions adorned by good figures of 
speech or Alamkaras. 

(5) The sense of propriety in regard to place, time, movement, 
characters in the story etc. must be scrupulously 
observed. 

(6) It may have other minor incidental stories introduced. 

(7) It should resort to the two styles of composition or 
Margadvaya (of Dandin). 

Varieties of the Mahakavya 

Hemachandra also cites examples of Mahskavya compositions 
in Sanskrit, where it is called Sargabandha, e.g. Hayagrivavadha 
etc.; in Prakrit, called Asvasakabandha, being divided into 
cantos called Asvasakas, e.g. Setubandha etc.; in Apabhransa- 
bhasa, called Sandhibandha, being divided into cantos called 
Sandhis, e,g. Abdhimanthana; and in folk AprabrariisabhasS or 
rustic tongues or dialects, called Avaskandhabandha, being 
divided into cantos called Avaskandha, e.g. Bhimakavya etc, 

Definition of Mahakavya : Not too Rigid 

Explaining the significance of the word ‘Prsyah’ in the 
definition of the Mahakavya, Hemachandra remarks that there 
is no harm in calling the cantos of a Sanskrit Mahakavya as 
Asvasaka, as, for instance, it is found in Hariprabodha and 
others. Again, Prayah also allows the use of one and only 
one metre throughout the poem. Without any change, in long 
poems such as Ravanavijaya, Harivijaya and Setubandha. 

2. The Akhyayika Form 

The second type of the Sravyakavya is the Akhyayika. It 
is an autobiographical work of some outstanding personality 
who is, of course, the hero of the story. It is narrated by the 
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hero. There is a sprinkling of some verses in Vaktra and 
Aparavaktra metres, suggesting coming events. The word for 
every chapter is Ucchvasa. It is composed in Sanskrit and 
is in prose, though a few verses, occasionally introductory, do 
not hurt the form of Akhyayika. The Harsacarita of Bana is the 
well known example of Akhyayika form. 

3. The Katha Form 

The third type of the Sravyakavya is the Katha, sometimes 
likened to the modern Novel. It is written either in prose or 
verse and may be composed in Sanskrit or Prakrit or any and 
every language (Sarvabhasa). 

The hero in the Katha form of literature is of the Dhirassnta 
type, noble-hearted and happy-go-lucky-type, going easy in 
life. The Ksdambari of Bariabhatta is the best example of the 
Katha form and it is in prose. But the Lilavati, a Katha, is 
written in verse. 

The Katha, written in all languages, whether Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Magadhi, Surasem, Pisaci or Apabhrathsa, is a Katha, 
a story, a flow of narrative, hence, easy to define. Hemachandra 
mentions a few varieties of the Katha. 

An Upakhyana is a short story introduced in the course 
of a big story with the object of giving some moral to the 
readers. But the same Upakhyana when narrated by one person 
with an accompaniment of music and gestures is called an 
Akhysna. The Govindakhyana is an example of this form. 

A Nidarsana, on the other hand, is a form of story, 
narrated with a view to preach or instruct by means of the 
lives of animals, birds or low persons. The famous book of 
moral stories, the Paficatantra of Visnusarman and the 
Kutfanimata of Damodaragupta are the well-know examples 
of a Nidarsana. 

In a Pravahlika kind of story there is a dialogue, or 
conversation between two persons who narrate the. story through 
the dialogue, partly in Prakrit, as, e.g. Cetaka etc. 
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Manthallika, is a story in either the Maharas^ri Prakrit or 
the Paisaci dialect and its subject matter concerns insigni¬ 
ficant, lowly subjects. It is also a Manthallika in which a 
Purohita, a minister or an ascetic is rediculed for not carrying 
to completion an undertaking. Gorocana and Anafigavati are 
the two tales to illustrate thii variety. 

The Parikatha is a peculiar kind of story in which various 
incidents are narrated in a variety of ways. The Sudraka story 
is the instance in point. 

A Khandakatha, like the Indumati, consists in the narration 
of a part of a well known story, either from the middle or 
from the portion at the end. 

A Sakalakatha is a complete story with all its various 
incidents narrated in extenso till a denouement is reached. 
The Samaradityakatha is an example of Sakalakatha:. Hemachandra 
explains it as 'Caritam' (Viveka p. 465). When out of a well 
known story the life of one person is related it is called an 
Upakaths. % 

The Brhatkatha relates the’lives of many persons, contains 
marvellous incidents and has chapters which are named 
Lambhas. Hemachandra concludes this discussion of the 
Katha form in prose or verse by making it clear that the 
definitions of all these (minor) varieties of stories are not 
attempted because these are types of the main variety or 
literary form called Kaths. 

4, The Campu Form 

Campu is another main type of the Sravya Kavya. It is a 
well known type of literary composition which is written partly 
in prose and partly in verse. As a rule, it is composed in 
Sanskrit. The author, at times, introduces his own name or 
the names of other persons in a Campu. Its chapters are 
called Ucchvasas. The Vssavadatta and the Damayanti are the 
Examples of a Campu. 
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5. The Anibaddha Composition or Form 

Sanskrit literature abounds in many lovely, stray verses. 
These single verses which are unconnected are subsumed under 
the fifth type of Sravya Kavya viz. Anibaddha. Hemachandra 
defines the Anibaddha Kavya as Muktakas and others (VIII. 10). 

The Anibaddha type of literary form includes Muktakas, 
Sandanitaka, Visesaka, Kalapaka, Parya, Kosa etc. When a 
verse is complete in itself and is independent of any other 
verse or idea, it is called a Muktaka. Amaru’s Muktakas oozing 
sentiments are well known. His one hundred stanzas on love 
in its many facets are excellent in point of poetic charm 
and beauty. 

When two such verses form a group, it is a Sandanitaka. 
Three such verses make a ViSesak. A Group of four verses 
forms Kalapakas, A Group of five or more verses upto 
fourteen forms a Kulaka. These may be in any and every 
language but in verse form. 

When a number of such stray verses is introduced in a 
big poem it is called Parya. Generally in a Mahakavya such 
Paryas are found copiously in the portrayal of seasons, 
sunrise, night, etc. 

When there is a collection of one's stray verses it is Kosa. 
Even the collection of the stray verses of others is called 
'Kosa; for instance, the Gsthasaptas'ati of Hala is a Kosa. 

Other types of stray verses are Samghata and Samhits. 
These are collections of a single poet. When the subjects 
are varied, it is a SamhitS. Thus the class of Anibaddha is 
endless. This sense is conveyed by the word Adi in the list 
•(VIII,9). 

Lastly, Hemachandra points out an important rule that the 
five Sandhis, the beauty of style and matter, as mentioned in 
'connection with the JVIahakavya are equally applicable to 
Akhyayika, Campu and other forms of literature. 





A Critical Review of Hemachandra's Treatment of Literary 
Forms 

Unity of Purpose 

Hemachandra first classifies Kavya or literary compositions- 
into Preksya or Dramatic and Sravya or Poetic, He brings out 
the distinction between the two main branches or classes of 
literature by stating that the Preksya or the Dramatic class of 
the literary works is Abhineya oris to be acted out or staged, 
while the poetic literature called Sravya Kavya is Sravya or to 
be heard or read. But Rasa is common to both Ksvya and' 
Drama and it is to evoke it that poets compose poery or 
drama. Kavya and Drama are only two forms to evoke the 
same Rasa. Thus all literature is one when looked at from the- 
point of view of aesthetic relish. 

Dramatic and Poetic Compositions: Justification of 
Distinction 

How does one justify the classification of literature into- 
Drama and Poetry? Well, though the aesthetic relish or the- 
Rasa to be evoked is one, yet the methods of achieving this 
are different in Poetry and Drama. “In poetry, the poet 
describes the attendent emotional circumstances which rouse- 
the Rasa, and in drama, actors present the same in person.” 
The following verse sums up the difference neatly : 

"Anubhavavibhavansra varnans kavyamuchate; 

Tesameva prayogastu natyam gitadirafijitam. 

Thus Abhineyata and Anabhineyata or the method of 
representation and that of description mark off the Drsya and 
Sravya Kavya. And this is the essential ground of differentia¬ 
tion. Otherwise both the stageable play and the readable 
poem are Kavya, the poet’s work, which the quotation from 
Bhauatota so highly values and prizes. Bhoja also maintains, 
that a poet who composes a play is greater than the a^tor 
who enacts it (Kavineva bahumanyamahe). .... x 


Twofold Dramatic Composition : Criterion of Division 

The Preksya compositions are significantly classified 
into two broad types : (1) The Vakyarthabhinayasvabhava 214 
compositions, called Dasarnpaka or Dramas and (2) The 
Padarthsbhinayasvabhsva Geya Ropakas. It may be noted that 
while the expression Vakyarthabhinaya refers to Rasa (i.e., the 
nature or essence of a Rapaka is to evoke Rasa; hence Rupaka is 
termed Ra&sraya. cf D.R. 1.7): “Dasadhaiva Rasasrayam" i.e., it 
(the Rupaka) is tenfold and is based on sentiments,the other 
expression Padarthabhinaya refers to the pantomimic nature 
of the Geya Rupakas. The word PadsrtHsbhinaya- is used by 
Dhananjaya in connection with Nrtya or Dance or Pantomine and' 
this term is translated by Haas as ‘a representation of any 
object' (D.R. II. 9). Further, Dhananjaya makes it clear that while 
Natya or Rupaka is Rasasraya, Nrtya or dance is Bhavasraya i.e.,, 
based on the (emotional) states and it is auxiliary and helpful 
to the Natya. The Prataparudriya also says that these two, 
Nrtta and Nrtya, are Natyangas (3.2). It would, therefore, appear 
that the Geyaropakas of Hemachandra are connected with 
the Nrtya, type of Pantomine as defined in the Dasarnpaka. 
However, the interrelation of the three concepts of Natya, 
Nrtya and Nrtta is an interesting subject. 215 Bharata’s work 
deals with three kinds of stage presentation: the Tsndava, the 
Lasya, both of which are dances, and a class of dramas called 
Dasarnpaka. 

Hemachandra Follows Bharata 

Hemachandra follows.the Natya&stra of Bharata completely. 
For, he reproduces the relevant Karikas from the Natyasastra 
to define and explain not only the Dasarnpakas but also 
Nstika, which is a separate, eleventh rupaka according to 
Hemachandra. Bharata speaks of “ten dramas’’ in Chapter XX 
of the Natyassstra. But defines eleven varieties - he deals with 
Nstika after the Nataka and the Prakarna. Abhinavagupta says 
that the Natika is included.in the concept of Dasarnpaka since 
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it is only a derivative form, being based on the Nataka and 
the Prakarna. 

Kohala Codified the Derivative Types of Drama 

It seems Kohala, the next great writer after Bharata S q 
far as the subject of Dramaturgy is concerned codified these 
derivative types of Drama (N.S. 36,65 C.S.S.). Thus while j n 
Bharata we get the ten Rapakas and the Natika, in Kohala 
the minor varieties, the new types of dramas and dramatic 
representations received a systematic treatment. Vatsyay ana 
mentions some of the Uparupakas (such as Hallisaka and 
Natyarasaka) in his Kamasutra. 

Sham aha, Dandin and Abhinavagupta 

But it is Abhinavagupta who deals with the minor stage 
shows for the first time (Abh. Bh. Chap.IV). Abhinavagupta 
quotes verses (Anustubhas) defining some Uparupakas with 
the words “Taduktam cirantanaib". We find these verses with 
the same remark in the Kavyanusasana also, under the list of 
the twelve Geya Rapakas (VIII. 4). In Bhamaha (1.24) there is 
a reference to the Nataka as well as to the Dvipadi, Sarnya, 
iRasaka and Skandhaka (a dance), the last four being intended 
for Abhinaya and it is said by Bhamaha that these latter 
varieties are extensively explained by others : ‘Uktonyaistasya 
vistarah.' Dandin (K.a. 1.39) also mentions Lasya, Chaiika, 
Samya etc. as meant to be seen, Preksartha. 

Dhanafijaya and Dhanika 

As mentioned earlier, the Dasarapaka of Dhanafijaya 
distinguishes Natya which is, Rasasvaya, from Nrtya, which is, 
Bhavasraya, saying that the former is (i.e., the Rapaka class) 
is Vakysrthabhinaya and the latter (i.e., the Nrtya class) is 
iPadarthabhinaya. The Avaloka confirms this distinction on the 
same grounds. Dhananjaya's and Dhanika’s explanations of 
the concepts of Natya and Nrtya means that the scope of 
the Nrtya class is smaller than that of the Rapaka class. 
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Dr. Raghavan deals with this subject in his paper on 
Dasarapaka as also in his thesis on Bhoja's SnigarapraksSa (Chap. 
XX). He puts the whole matter in a proper perspective thus: 
"Dasarapaka considers Tatparya as the Sakti by which Rasa is 
'understood and that the Rasa so understood is similar to 
Vakyartha, the sense of the sentence as a whole which is got 
•at through the meanings of its word-units, the Padsrthas to 
which Vibhsvas are likened (D.R. IV p. 120). Therefore, the 
Tstparyavsdin, and mainly the Dasarapaka and the Avaloka on 
it, are responsible for introducing this new nomenclature and 
terminology to distinguish the major and the minor dramatic 
■varieties. Vakysrthabhinaya and Padarthabhinaya are not 
phrases.born in the Kashmirian traditions represented by 
.Abhinavagupta". 216 

Hemachandra Distinguishes two Kinds of Stage ' 
Performances 

Hemachandra adopts these two expressions found in the 
'Dasarapaka and Avaloka 217 to effectively distinguish the two 
kinds of stage performances, the Rapaka and the Geya Rapakas 
.exactly as Bhoja does. 218 But, unlike Dhanafijaya, Hemachandra, 
lika Bhoja, adds, in a straightforward manner, to the ten Rapakas, 
two more, the Natiks and the Sattaka, and mentions the 
Rasasraya varieties as twelve. Dr. Raghavan applauds this step 
of Bhoja and says: "Surely these two are also Rasasrayaand 
■deserve to be separately mentioned as drama proper, being 
‘much more perfect as drama than the nonologue Bhsna 
(included in the Na^ya or Rapaka or Rasasraya class." 219 

'Natika and Sattaka Differentiated 

As for Natjks, Bharata (N.S. XX 60-63 C.S.S.) holds that 
dt is derived from Nataka and Prakarna and Dhanatijaya 
(D.R. II) follows him; for he holds the Na^iks as Samkirna 
'{'cross-bred'), born of the Nataka and the Prakarna. Our 
.author, Hemachandra, so completely follows Bharata that he 
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quotes the definitions of Bharata, without saying a word about 
the first eleven types of Rupakas. Hemachandra's twelfth Rupaka,. 
Sattaka is derived from Bhoja, 220 But in some other works the- 
additional types are given as Natiks and Prakarani. Abhinava, 
considers Natika, Totaka, Rasaka, Prakaranika etc. as sub-species 
or Avantaraprapauca of the Dasarnpaka. But it is obvious that 
Nstiks leaned more towards the Nsjaka, while Prakaranikc 
towards the Prakarna. “And Bhoja’s Sr, Pr. is the first work, 
we now have from which we get the definition of Sattaka 
a$ Dr. Raghavan concludes. Abhinava mentions the Sattaka 
and gives, the Karpuramanjari, in Prakrit, as an example, saying 
'Sirngararase satisayopayogini PrakrtabhSsE iti Sattaka^. 
karpuramanjaryakhysb rajusekharena tanmitrs eva nibaddhah.* 
Rajasekhara himself says in the prologue of the play that. 
Sattaka is, similar in all respects to the Natika but is devoid 
of Pravesaka and Viskambhaka. 

Hemachandra Avoids the Controversy 

Hemachandra reproduces Bhoja’s Arya: on Sattaka with the 
reading 1 Aprakrtasamskrtays’, which goes against the prevalent 
notion that the sattaka is entirely in Prakrit. It may be taken 
to mean that the Sattaka was neither in Sanskrit nor in the 
(literary) Prakrta. However, Dr. Raghavan smends it to 
“Apmkrta-(prakrtaya) samskrtaya". But Sattaka itself is called’ 
sattaya in Prakrit and the form Sadaka also occurs. Besides, 
the Matyadarpana gives it as S^aka while Vsdijaiighsla calls 
it sattika. Hemachandra does not enter into the controversy 
but quotes Bhoja’s Arya here and observes; in the Viveka 
(p. 445) that like in a Natika, in the Sattaka too, the love- 

theme is invented. ; 

Thus, it is possible to state ;that Hemachandra, like the 
Dasaropakakara, the Avalokakara and Bhoja, classified dramatic: 
performances into those depicting a complete theme and a 
complete Rasa with other subsidiary Rasas and those depicting 
only a Bbava of a Rasa. 221 
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iPathya and Geya Rupakas 


Hemachandra calls this class of minor shows as'Geya 
Rupakas' and adds by way of comments in the Viveka 
-commentary that the performance of a Geyakavya is either 
(1) soft or (2) boisterous or (3) mixed (soft and boisterous) 
Masrna, Uddhata or Misra. Further, in another passage in the 
Viveka Vyakhya (p. 447) a question is raised as to the 
-distinction between a Pathya Rupaka and a Geya Rupaka. To 
clarify this issue, we get a line which specifically speaks of 
■‘Gitasrayatva’ and 'Vaclyadeh prayogah', which two characte¬ 
ristics highlight, the two essentia! aspects of Song and Music 
-in a Geyakavya. 

Emotional Fragments 

And song and music agree with the nature of the Uparupakas 
-or dance-ballets which, as Dhanaujaya says, are emotional 
fragments i.e., forms which are BhavUsraya. But asThe passage 
in the Viveka says, some forms have speech, song, instrumental 
imusic and dance and some resemble the Nrtta, which is only 
TalalayaSraya (D.R.1. 9). And .the ancient Indian drama "as 
envisaged by Bharata is of the nature of a dance-drama, with 
-music and dance-movements, it is the Uparupaka class of 
-.performances that is so far excellence; for in them music and 
-dance predominate, most of them are merely dances 
■accompanied by songs, interpreting through Abhinaya or 
-gesture, the emotional contents of the song." 222 

The Uparupakas in the Matyadarpana 

The authors of the Natyadarpana, a work on dramaturgy 
toy Hemachandra's two pupils, Ramachandra and Gunachandra, 
-speak of thirteen other Rupakas, besides the twelve main 
Rupakas dealt with by them. These are Sattaka (written in one 
language, not in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit), Srigadita, 
Durmiiita, Prasthuna, Go§thi, Hallisaka, Nartanaka, Preksanaka, 
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Rusaka, Natyarssaka, Ksvya, Bhiftja or Btagaks and Bha„ iksF 
It may bo noted that these other types of Rr.pakas** 
are relegated to the commentary i.e., not defined in the main 
* by the authors of the feyadarpa,,a because, as they 1 
they are not so interesting and that they are not mentions 
by the "Vrddhas" (N.D.,6.0.8., p. 198) ° ne< * 

(LD D ll H M Trl ofu t ’ aS studietlthe Nasyadarpapa critically 
LD Series No. 9), He remarks, "the N.D. recognizes onlv 
thirteen out of the eighteen subordinate types later known al 

t™ r s Tf H 3 ' The N ' D ' and the K,S ’ 35 Wel1 ' ca " them °‘ber 

r° ,d ™ . th * D.differentiates them from 

wa ..... Rnpakas on the basis of the place of Rasa which 
predominates In the latter. | n the Upampakas Rasa has a 
subordinate place. It Is the element of music and dance that 

prevails here In most cases.the B. P. calls the varieties 

of dance (Nrtyabhedah)" (pp. 204 -205). 

The Number of Upampakas Varies with 
Different Authors 

It may be noted that the number of these so called 
Upampakas varies with different writers at different times. As 

r, ; 8 °' th8Se Upanipakas ' some Instances can be 

stated. Abhlnavagupta mentions nine types, Dhanlka mentions 
seven of them, Bhoja has twelve varieties, Hemachandra 
enumerates twelve but uses the word Sdl at the end of the 
1st. So his list Is not hard and fast. Also, Hemachandra has 
three more Sngudlta, Ksvya and Soitlji added to the list of 
Abhlnwa, He has adopted Abhlnava's verses which define the 
nine shows, The other two definitions are found In the 
SrAgwapraksSa of Bhofa. And the last one Is said to be from, 
Kohala, quoted by Abhinava and it purports to be the definition, 
of the Rsgakivya, The Sahityadarpana is the first to call these- 
shows as Uparapakas and mentions eighteen varieties. But the 
largest number, twenty, is given in the BhavaprakaSa of 
Sstradutanaya. Thus one thing is clear that the minor dramatic 
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compositions did not start with Bharata. Perhaps Kohala found 
them in the popular tradition and codified them. Even the 
Dasarapaka does not treat of them. This may be due to the 
fact that the minor Rupakas were like dence-ballets and Rasa 
did not predominate their themes, but dance and music 
prevailed. Hemachandra thus distinguishes Pathya Rupakas 
from the Geya Rupakas. Dhanlka and Sardatanaya call it 
as Nrtyabhedas. Perhaps they preeceded the regular Rapaka. 
However, though some of these so-called Uparupakas are in 
the form of dance (e.g. Rssaka, Hallikaka etc.), yet some other 
forms like the Prakara^ika etc. are as good as Natika, Sattaka 
and even the other major Rupakas. So Hemachandra’s use of 
the word Ropaka for these Geya varieties is justified. 

It is said that Na^ka is the source of all dramatic 
compositions. Thus all types of shows, both major and minor, 
draw upon the Nataka and follow the model of the Nataka. 
Dr. S. N. Shastri writes : “Thus they (all shows) follow to a 
large extent the model of a Nataka in respect of the scheme 
of plot, the use of language, the poetic artifices, the dramatic 
etiquette and conventions which become responsible for their 
make-up on the whole. If the model of the pattern becomes 
known, all other types which follow the pattern in general 
become easily intelligible. For this reason Bharata and other 
canonists have dealt with the scheme of Nataka at length”. 2 2 * 

Parikatha, Khandakatha and Sakalakatha 

These three types or forms of story are inter-related. They 
narrate stories expounding one of the four Purusarthas or alii 
of them. Parikatha gives many anecdotes to expound a' 
Purusartha; the Khandakatha is very much smaller in scope; 
the Sakalakatha is bigger in scope than the Parikatha, 

The Parikatha is a narrative in Sanskrit or Prakrit while 
the Khanclakatha and the Sakalakatha are narratives, small and 
big, always in Prakrit and verse. The main thing common to 
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all the three of them is that in them the narration of the story 
is stressed, and not so much the Rasa. 

language as a Basis of Classification 

While speaking of the Muktaka etc., Anandavardhana makes 
language the classifying condition. Thus, the Muktaka etc. 
upto Kulaka can be in any language; Parikatha is in Sanskrit; 
Khandankatha and Sakalakatha are in Prakrit; the Sargabandha 
(Mahakavya) is in Sanskrit; Rupaka and Uparupaka are in all 
languages, i e., Misra, Akhyayika and Kaths both are in Sanskrit 

According to Anandavardhana, the Akhyayika and the 
Katha are generally in prose, so far as the medium goes. 
Anandavardhana bases another typification on Rasa and 
Narration of the story. Now, Anandavardhana's remark that in 
Parikatha, the interest is in the story only, also applies to the 
Khandakatha and the Sakalakatha:. The Sargabandha may be 
Rasa-tatparya or Katha-tstparya, 

Bhoja also describes the non-dramatic literary forms or Srvya 
-kavya-bhedas. Among its twentyfour varieties are mentioned : 
Akhyayika, Upakhyana, Nidarsana, Pravahlika, Manthalika 
Manikulya, Katha, Khandakatha, Upakatha, Brhatkatha, Camps, 
Parvabandha, Kandabandha, Sargabandha, Asvasakabandha, 
Sandhibandha, Avaskanclhabandha, Kavyasastra, Sastrakavya, 
Kosa, Sanghata, Samhita and Sahityaprakasa (Sr. Pr. XII). 
The underlined forms are new. 

Hemachandra’s View-point on Katha and Akhyayika 

Dr, V. Raghavan observes : "Hemachandra follows 
Bhamaha and Bhoja on Akhyayika (p. 388), but makes this 
ingenious suggestion that the hero in an Akhyayika is a 
'Dhiroddhata and in a Katha, a Dhirasanta. This is due to his 
own deduction from Bhamaha’s remark that in an Akhyayika, 
the hero relates his own story; but in a Katha someone else 
does; for, how can a noble man, Abhijata, be conceived as 
vainly singing of his own doings ? From Bhamaha's line 


<1. 29).... Hemachandra draws out his distinction of the heroes 
-of these two as Dhiroddhata and Dhirasanta respectively.” 225 

Hemachandra's gloss on sutra 7 (VIII. 7) echoes the above 
.ideas (p. 462). He also adopts Dandin’s words (K.A.I. 23) 'Apadah 
'Padasantano Gadyam’ to give a precise and acknowledged 
•definition of prose, The expression means: ‘‘A group of words 
without metrical feet is called Prose". This prose is divided 
»into two classes : Akhyayika and Katha. According to Dandin 
there is no fault to describe one's own virtues when one is 
.speaking of actual facts : “Svagunaviskriyadoso natra bhutar- 
thasamsinah" (I. 24), Dandin’s attitude, thus, turns out to be 
■'a complete refutation of Bhsmaha on the point (K,A. 1.23 
to 1.30). 

Hemachandra cites Harsacarita and others as the examples 
of an Akhyayika and his definition agrees with the Harsacarita. 
sHemachandra's Katha shares this feature in common with the 
Akhyayika in this that the Hero does not describe the story. 
(But the hero is Dhirasanta. Again, the Katha can be both in 
prose and verse :‘Vr qsr-ag dfaiHT f«!T.” This is an important 
feature of the Katha. While the Akhyayika has to be in 
■Sanskrit and in prose, the Katha may be in any language 
and in prose or verse. Hemachandra's distinction is thus 
►noteworthy (VIII. 7 and 8). 

Varieties of the Katha Form 

Another noteworthy point is that Hemachandra subsumes 
all other varieties of the Katha such as the Akhyana, Nidarsana, 
Pravahlika, Mariihallika, Manikulya, Khandakatha, Sakalakatha, 
Upakatha and the Brhatkatha under Katha itself. His remark that all 
these are subtypes of the Katha and so no separate definitions 
of these are attempted. This reveals his forthright attitude on 
Ihis subject. We are tempted to contrast Hemachandra's limited 
varieties with the 24 varities of Bhoja. We have two main prose 
types and ten subtypes of Katha besides Katha. Thus prose 





varieties are twelve in Hemachandra’s opinion (VIII, 8 ff). 
follows Bhoja in general. 226 

Hemachandra’s Noteworthy Definition of a Mahakavya 

Hemachandra's Mahakavya is noteworthy in the sense that 
It is not restricted to the Sanskrit language only, but extends- 
to the Prakrit Language with all its dialects and also covers- 
the folk-languages or dialects, He also considers the 
Paflcasandhis or five joints or junctures as the indespensable 
features of a Mahaksvya. In all other respects his Mahakavya 
resembles the traditional Mahakavya. 

In the gloss on VIII. 8, Hemachandra mentions the many 
features that go to make a Mahakavya, These are the same- 
features that we find in Dandin's Kavyadarsa (1.15-19) and 
which Dr. Raghavan states are completely borrowed by Bhoja 
(S,P,,p. 627). Bhoja calls it a Sargabandha like the- 
Heyagrivavadhaof Bhartrmentha. Hemachandra mentions several 
characteristics under Sabdavaicitrya, Arthavaicitrya and’ 
Ubhayavaicitryfi, AH These are found mentioned in Dandin 
(1.14, 18 etc,). 

in his work on Bhoja's ^figsrapraksta, 227 Dr. V. 
Raghavana has shown how Hemachandra is indebted to Bhojai 
In several respects and contexts. One of such contexts is the- 
discussion of the 6ravya-ksvya, In this connection Dr. Raghavan- 
writes: 

“The treatment of Sravyakavya in the Vlllth Chapter of 
the Kavyanu&asana, pp, 330-341, 228 to the end of the work 
is completely a reproduction of the section on Gunas and' 
Alamkaras of Prabandha as a whole and the definitions with 
examples of the types of Sravyakavya given by Bhoja in Chap¬ 
ters XI and XII of the Sr, pr. (Vol. II). ^Specially, the 

various elements of Sabdavaicitrya, Arthavaicitrysc arid Ubhaya- 
1 vaicitrya given by Hemachandra on pp. 334-341 ate Bhoja’s- 
Gunas and Alamkaras of &abda. Artha and boMlth reference 


to the Prabandha as a whole. The commentary of Hemachandra 
here is, again, nothing but a reproduction from the sr Pra 
The rare and lost works quoted here, the definitions of various 
types of Kavyas found here are all from the Sr. Pra." (P. 709). 

Hemachandra’s Method of Combination 

Bhoja also gives Prabandhalamkaras in three $ets. 22 » 
The passage in question is quoted by Hemachandra. This in¬ 
cludes Hemachandra’s definition of a Mahakavya (Vlli.6) as well as 
the gloss concerning Sabdavaicitrya, Arthavaicitrya and Ubhaya- 
vaicitrya (pp. 455-60). The interesting thing to be noted here is 
that under each head of Sabda, Artha and both, Hemachandra 
has combined the Prabandhagunas with the Prabandhalamkaras 
quoted from Bhoja. Thus under Sabdavaicitrya he mentions 
the first four Gunas and then states the Alamkaras. Similarly 
under Arthavaicitrya he mentions five Gunas and then Mam¬ 
mas. Finally under Ubhayavaicitrya he cites four Gunas and 
then the Alamkaras. This is followed by the names of some 
rare works. Just as he has combined the text on Gunas and 
Alamkaras of the work as a whole, Hemachandra has mixed 
up the explanations of these in his Viveka Vyakhya also. Hema¬ 
chandra’s presentation is really very ingenious and remarkable 
for that reason. 230 

Dr, Raghavan has critically studied Bhoja's text on these 
threefold Prabandhagunas and the threefold Prabandhalamkaras, 
We would like to summarize his explanation below for easy 
reference, for it has a bearing on Hemachandra's text under 
review. 

Dr. Raghavan’s Explanation of the Prabandhagunas and 
the Prabandhalamkaras 

Bhoja takes Guna with Sabda and Artha in a Prabandha 
as a whole. What are the Gunas of Prabandha ? It is the 
proper composition of the various types of works or forms of 
literature. 
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The Gunas are thus the features which go to make up the 
best poem. It is almost a statement of the criticism of the 
work as a whole, Sabdagunas are the physical or formal 
features. Arthagunas pertain to the content and the theme. The 
Ubhayagunas embrace both of the Sabdagunas two deal with 
size. The Mahakavya must be sufficiently long (Asamksiptagra* 
nthatvam). But the Sargas should not be tediously long (Ana- 
tivistirnasargatva). Avisamabandhatva is explained as causing 
delight to the reader’s mind. Hemachandra omits Asravyavrtta- 
tva, But the Ubhayaguna Arthsnurupachhandastvam takes care 
of it. The metre should be suggestive of the Rasa. Bhoja's 
Slistasandhitva is slightly modified by |Hemachandra who has 
iParasparasambaddhasargaditvam i.e., the cantos must run into 
each other and fit in. The Arthagunas emphasize the essence 
of the Mahakavya, the hero, his greatness, development of 
iRasa and the philosophical purpose of poetry viz. fourfold 
■end of life. The epic is heroic, has one dominant Rasa with 
all sentiments helping it, The fourth Arthaguna deals with the 
social advice or the moral of a poem or the poetic justice. 
The last Arthaguna viz, Susutrasamndhanakatva refers to well¬ 
knitness of the work as a whole. Thus it is a general guna, 

The Ubhayagunas relate to both sabda and Artha. The 
relate Sabda and Artha with each other and lay emphasis on 
certain principles of harmony and appropriateness, Aucitya. 
Thus Rasrmurapasandarbhatva means perfect harmony of words 
and ideas with Rasa. This implies propriety of Vrtti and Riti. 
Hemachandra omits Patranurapabhsvatva because it relates to 
a drama. We have explained the propriety of metre. The 
gu^a of Samastalokarafijakatva refer to Ananda, the primary aim 
of Art, which is aesthetic bliss. The last Sudalamksravskyatva 
means that mere gunas are not enough, but Alamkaras are 
equally essential in a Kavya. This takes us to the topic of the 
Prabandhalamkaras. 

It will be seen that the novel name under which the above 
gunas are given, does not alter the fact that they are features 


of a Mahaksvya given by Dandin (K.a.I. 14-19). And the rest of 
the verses of Dandin on Mahakavya (K.A.I.20-22) contain feat¬ 
ures included here as Prabandhalamkaras. 231 

Hemachandra Indebtedness to Bhoja 

Dr. Raghavan says : “Hemachandra takes as much 
as he can from Bhoja and gives them in his own way. He is 
a faithful follower of Abhinavagupta and of the Prasthana 
inaugurated by Anandavardhana, and cannot follow Bhoja who 
calls everything Alamkara, So he casts off Bhoja's classifica¬ 
tion of those into Gunas and Alamkaras, calls them neither 
Gunas nor Alamkaras but simply Vaicitrya, But he accepts 
Bhoja's classification of these into those of Sabda, Artha and 
those of both, This certainly simplifies Bhoja’s scheme of 
division of the features into Guna and Alamkara, which division 
was however good in as much as the class of Gunas was 
constituted of the more importnt, features, more vitally related to 
the nature of Mahakavya than the other class of Alamkaras. But,, 
this attitude of his, Hemachandra forgets towards the end while 
explaining the Ubhayavaicitrya called Sabdalamkaravakyatvam 
in his commentary here, he reproduces Bhoja completely and 
holds these feature as Guris and Alamkaras," 232 

Hemachandra slightly modifies Bhoja in certain places 
and slightly adds to Bhoja’s list in some places. Thus the 
Sabdalamkara of Bhoja called Bhinnavrttasargantatva is separate 
by Hemachandra, dropped from the Vaicitrya list and included 
as a major feature in the definition of a Mahakavya itself, along 
with Sabdarthavaicitrya, Anativistirnasargaditva is elaborated by 
Hemachandra into Anativistima - parasparasariibaddhasargatitva. 
In Marigalacarana, only three types are stated but the new 
types of Bhoja are dropped. Agajn Sravyavrttatram orpitted and, 
the five Sandhis are qxcuded from the Ubhayalamkara list but. 
inserted in the definition of the Mahakavya itself, at the 
outset. In commenting on them, Hemachandra reproduces 
Bhoja fully, ’ , • 
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Bhoja explains all the Alamksras of the Prabandha o ne 
by one. The first Sabdalamkara refers to the begining of the 
Kavya. The second, elaborated by Hemachandra, refers to the 
details of the poet and his work, the purpose of the work, etc. 
The next Sabdalamkara refers to change of metres at the end 
of a Sarga. It is dropped by Hemachandra. The next feature 
of Sabda or form is use of word-figures and tricks in entire 
Sargas. The next one is the marking of the last verse of each 
canto with some favourite word. Such words or marks may 
contain one's favourite idea or name or auspicious word or 
benediction. The Arthslaiiikaras are based on Dandin’s 
description of the Mahakavya (K.A. I. 16-17). 

Dandin uses the expression ‘Susandhibhiht’ (I. 18) and 
Bhoja takes it as a Guna but Hemachandra includes it 
(Satsandhi) in the definition. It means the close relation 
between one canto and another. However Dandin does not 
refer explicitly to Sandhis in a drama, whereas Hemachandra 
quotes the Natyasastra Karikas on the dramatic junctions 
called Mukhasandhi etc. (see ante). Bhamaha says the Mahakavya 
has five Sandhis (I. 20). Thus Bhoja (and Hemachandra) 
follows Bhsmaha. This becomes clear when Bhoja explains 
Mantradata etc. in terms of the Artha PurusSrtha (Bhamaha 1.21). 
Hemachandra omits the dramatic features. About De£aka:!a- 
patracesta etc, it can be said that it distinguishes the Mahakavya 
on account of the former’s vast range of action, time, character 
etc. Hemachandra omits Dvisandhana. 

in K.A. i. 21-22 Dandin lays down that "to describe the 
hero first and then the defeat of the hero's foes by the superior 
qualities of the hero is a method naturally nice. Also, to 
describe the heredity, valour, learning and other attainments 
of the hero's rival at first and then to describe the hero’s 
excellence by the defeat of his foe-this method too appeals 
to us. He uses the word "Marga" for these two methods. 
Thus Dandin gives two methods (Margadvaya) of bringing out 


■the glory of the Hero. Bhoja (and Hemachandra) follows 
Dandin. These two Margas are referred to in the last 
Ubhayalamkara ‘Margadvayanuvartanam’ Bhoja discusses the 
theme of the Mahakavya as the depicting of the fail of the 
Pratinsyaka and of the prosperity of the Nayaka. 

Bhoja remarks, following Dandin (1.20), that not all of 
these features of Sabda, Artha and of both need to be 
introduces everywhere : "Even if a few, of the said elements 
are lacking, poetry does not depreciate in level, provided the 
excellence of those that have been adopted pleases the 
scholars.K.A.I. 20". 233 
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HEMACHANDRA’S THEORY OF 
LITERATURE 


Differentia of Literature 

It is quite significant that at the very outset of his work. 
Hemachandra should touch upon the differentia of Literature.. 
While pointing out the interconnection between his Sabdanu- 
siisana and Kavysnu&sana, our author mentions that, while 
the former work discusses ‘Correct Speech', the latter work, 
treats of the 'Poetic aspect of language' in Its correct form. 
Here we cannot fail to notice that this distinction between the 
correct speech or the language of ordinary parlance as well as. 
of the scientific treatises and the poetic speech (Kaver Bharati) 
is aesthetically very important. 

Linguistic Dualism 

To begin with, Hemachandra's ‘Correct Speech' represents 
that aspect of language which possesses formal completeness 
and relates to the connection between vocabulary and perception.. 
This Is the language that serves the purpose of social 1 
communication quite well. And it thus becomes a fit medium- 
of concepts about things and its vocables acquire the capacity 
to denote a number of things and Ideas. This is the literal or 
denotative aspect of languages which helps the scientist to 
communicate or express his idea of the world. There Is another 
aspect of this ‘correct speech' which, when It represents 
different modes of thought, acquires a metaphoric character. 


And, in the words of 1. A. Richards, "thinking is radically 
metaphoric. ... To think of anything is to take it as of a sort 

.and that 'as' brings in.the analogy, the parallel, 

the metaphoric grapple .... by which alone the mind takes 
hold”. 234 

There have always been theorists-literary critics, linguists, 
psychologists and philosophers alike-who insist that language 
is not primarily an instrument for the communication of thought 
or for the expression of belief, and they have tried to put 
forward a more adequate semiotic. Like Edward Sapir, these 
theorists emphasize "the expressive as against the referential 
aspect or function of language". Ogdan and Richard put 
forward a theory of ‘linguistic dualism' under two general 
headings of meanings: (1) The scientific, descriptive, represen¬ 
tative, referential, denotative and 1 cognitive meaning or use, 
and (2) The emotive, expressive, non-cognitive etc. kind of 
meaning or use. And the Poetic, Ethical, Metaphysical and 
Religious utterances are included under the emotive or second 
type of use of language. 2 3 5 For, it is well-known that in a 
linguistic utterance, one has to supply imaginatively some 
appropriate context, and tone of voice in which it might occur. 
This is more pronounced in poetry because great poets 
may and do reveal to their readers information which words 
do not carry as per their dictionary meanings. This happens 
by virtue of the poets’ dexterity in the use of language and 
their ability to exploit their medium to the maximum extent. 
As a result, poetic utterances act not as symbols, but as 
signals; they are not signs, nor do they mean in the way in 
which the word Rain is a sign of, or means, rain, but rather 
in the way in which dark clouds are signs of, or mean, rain, 
or a frown is a sign of concentration or disapproval. 236 On 
any view, linguistic utterance has always a purpose, use, point, 
function or intention, and its having this purpose is not part 
of what it says. And this accounts for the^distinction between 
‘meaning’in the sense of conceptual content and‘meaning* 
in the sense of purpose or point. 
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Hemachandra’s theoretical affiliations with the Dhvani 
theory are not in question. He is a follower of Anandavardhana 
and Abhinavagupta so far as the central principle of poetics 
is concerned, And according to these authorities, the purpose 
■of a linguistic utterance cannot be accounted for either by the 
■denotative power of language, which accounts for the primary 
conceptual content, or by the secondary power or the secondary 
conceptual content as Mammata makes it clear (Kavyaprakasa 
If. 18 f. & 23), This purpose is always suggested and it is the 
Meaning of Meaning which characterises poetry. 


Hemachandra is an aesthetician of the New School and 
hence he realises that, though the poet uses formally correct 
language as the medium of poetic expression, still the poet's 
purpose in using that language is not to denote, or even to 
indicate, but to suggest sentiments. And this differentiates 
the poetic speech from the other linguistic utterances which 
are utilitarian in character. This is, as Paul Valery asserts, 
“the poetical language in which words are no longer the words 
of daily, practical use, They associate no more according to 
the same attractions; they are charged with two values simult¬ 
aneously engaged and of equivalent importance; their sound 

and their instantaneous paychic effect. The purpose of 

poetry is not at all to communicate to someone a finite 

notion-for which prose should suffice. wholly other is 

the function of poetry. While a unique meaning is asked of 
prose, here it is the unique form which ordains and survives. 


■In a poem, therefore, sense must not prevail over form. ... 
.A beautiful verse indefinitely rises from its ashes; it becomes 
again.harmonic cause of itself'. 237 


E, H. Gombrich admirably sums up this aspect of Art: 
*\. . Communication need not come into this process at all., „. 
substitution may precede portrayal, and creation communication 
... a new frame of reference is created ..," 238 


Art is a Matter of Attitude, A Frame of Reference 

This “frame of reference" is brought about by the poetic 
use of language in Literature. That is to say, in poetry, “we 
may... be putting before our hearers some feeling or attitude 
of ours, but we do so by expressing it and not by talking 
about it...." 239 This is the differentiating mark of the 
Aesthetic experience according to Abhinavagupta. And, 
Hemachandra completely follows Abhinavagupta’s theory of 
Rasasvada. in Anandavardhana's new aesthetics, the referential 
function of the words and the meanings is subordinate to its 
aesthetic function. Mammata (K, P. 2 ff.) categorically states 
•that in poetry, Word and Sense become subsidiary owing to 
.its being concentrated on such processes as are subservient 
to particular sentiments. This distinguishes poetic creation from 
Vedic injunctions and Epic exhortations or didactic narratives. 
In Dhvanyaloka 1.13, Anandavardhana himself lays down that 
iin a Dhvani composition, the expressed sense as well as the 
■expressive words both subordinate themselves so as to suggest 
that sweet and beautiful idea-which abounds in the works of 
great poets. 240 And Hemachandra does not lag behind in 
this matter. As a matter of fact, his discussion of the aspect 
of poetic delight in KavyanusSsan 1.3 and his lucid exposition 
of it in the gloss that follows as well as his apt quotations 
from the Kavyakautuka of Tauta as also from Bhattsnayaka's 
■work provide ample and unmistakable proof of his theoretical 
sirength and equipment. 

The Poetic Purpose 

Hemachandra’s emphasis on the delightful character of 
the aesthetic enjoyment is entirely in keeping with his faith in 
the doctrine of Rasadhvani. For, “the arts - all of them - have 
.as their essential common characteristic a suitability for being 
■observed in the ‘aesthetic attitude' and thus a suitability for 
yielding ‘aesthetic pleasure’. 241 Hemachandra clearly endorses 
•the view that in the ultimate analysis “aesthetic pleasure" is 
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the sine qua non of poetry, the other two aims, glory and* 
advice, being ancillary. For, beautiful things are those which, 
are apprehended with pleasure: 'A thing of beauty is a joy for * 
ever'. Prof. S. P. Bhattacharya quotes Longinus to say that our 
souls are somehow naturally exalted by the true sublime; and,, 
as if rearing or prancing, are filled with joy and exaltation. 242 
The Longinian doctrine of Transport, too, requires the poet so- 
to speak in his verse that he may teach, that he may delight, f 
and last but not least, that he may move. Hemachandra's view 
on Art Experience finds an adequate echo In these words of 
Victor M. Hamm: 

"The products of fine arts are primarily intended for the* 
delight of perception and contemplation which they elicit, and. 
if they provide this, they do their work." 242 

The Aesthetic Experience 

On 'aesthetic experience’, Hemachandra completely sub¬ 
scribes to Abhinavagupta’s interpretation of Bharata's famous 
dictum on Rasa in terms of the Rasadhvani doctrine of Ananda- 
vardhana, setting aside the views of Loilata, Brisankuka and 
Bha^ansyaka and others. But Hemachandra is especially fond; 
of Bhatiia Tauta’s profound observations on the Art, Philosophy 
and Nature of the poetic process. But it is in Abhinavagupta’s 
writings that Hemachandra finds the culmination of the true* 
theory of Art. P. Pancapageia Sftstri aptly brings out this feel¬ 
ing of success on the part of Sanskrit aestheticians in his 
preface to his well known classic‘The Philosophy of Aesthetic; 
Pleasure'. 244 

“Basing their discussions on Bharata's NuiiyasSstra and 
confining their activities to the explanation of his Rasasutra,, 
those great men sought a true and correct explanation of the* 
experience called 'Kavyarasasv&da' or the enjoyment of aesthe¬ 
tic pleasure. Some stumbled; some halted; others caught at 
shadow on the way and declared it substance; and some went- 
right to the soul of the affair and were In a position to cry? 
out 'Eureka' i" 


The Role of a Sahrdaya 

Anandavardhana extols the role of the Sahrdaya, the 
connoisseur or the responsive critic, who is described as that 
^person who has by a process of incessant application to 
“standard poetical works so enlarged his mind that he can 
easily identify himself with the particular aspect of the 
person or the thing described and merge his individuality in 
the universal element of the poem, or the universal element 
in him in the individual element of the poem. And it is in 
the context of this responsive reader that Anandavardhana 
proceeds to point out the nature of the pleasure that the critic 
realises. This delight is of the nature of aesthetic enjoyment, 
.and as such those only are real Kavyas which are capable of 
^suggestively bringing about this aesthetic delight. 245 

The Grounds of Poetry 

Hemachandra follows Anandavardhana as interpreted by 
Abhinavagupta completely. Anandavardhana makes this aesthetic 
-delight the chief criterion of poetic creation and connects it 
•with the concept of Pratibha or poetic imagination. This 
Pratibhs or poetic genius is none other than that quality which 
-enables the poet to create ‘a thing of beauty’. It is a capacity 
that gives to 'airy nothings a form and shape’. In Dhvanyaloka 
1,6, Anandavardhana declares that the goddess of learning 
“herself yields that real essence of suggestion and manifests 
•the extraordinary and sparkling genius of the great poets, who 
among a host of poets, are only two or three, or five or six, 
like Kalidasa etc. Just as the delight referred to above belongs 
-to both the poet and the connoisseur so also does the 
Pratibha belong to both (described as the creative and the 
-appreciative aspects of Pratibha by Rsjasekhara). 

According to Prof. Gopinath Kaviraj, the word Pratibha, 
•which literally means a flash of light or revelation, is usually 
-found in literature in the sense of wisdom characterised by 
immediacy and freshness. 246 In Hemachandra's poetics, poetic 
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delight and Pratibha are undoubtedly intimately connected as 
his quotation from Bhatta Tauta (1.3 ff) establishes, He makes 
Pratibha the sole cause of poetry (I. 4) and admits the r 
ultimate supremacy of the poet's imagination. Tauta’s cele¬ 
brated definition of Pratibha, relied on by Hemachandra,, 
admirably sums up "the creative aspect of Imagination-its. 
power to conceive ever-new thoughts and images and to. 
express them in living word", 247 While Mammata employes ! 
the word Sakti and toes the line of Vamana almost verbatim, 248 
Hemachandra takes the word Pratibha directly from Abhinava- 
gupta but explains Pratibha in terms of the Jain Philosophy 
so far as the antenatal capacity (vide Vain ana 1-3-16 ff) of L 
Pratibha is concerned, 

Pratibha Explained in terms of Jain Philosophy 

Discussing P raj fa and Pratibha, Prof. Gopinath Kavirajj 
observes that in Jain philosophy, Kevalajfina and DarSana are 
the synonyms of Pratibha, Prajiia, etc. of the other systems 
and adds that “according to Jain Philosophy Omniscience or 
the possession of the factulty of Absolute Knowledge and' ! 
Supreme vision is an eternal property (being also the Essence) 
of the Soul, which it has apparently lost or allowed to be- 
obscured under the influence of a beginningless series of 
Karmas, hence known as a veil of knowledge or vision. By 
means of spiritual culture, this veil may be withdrawn - and: 
the soul will regain its lost knowledge until at last-it will 
become once more Omniscient - being established in its Pure- ? 
and Eternal Essence 1 '. 240 

Hemachandra's explanation of the concept of Pratibha in- 
terms of Jain philosophy constitutes his contribution to Indian 
poetics. Not only this, His purpose here seems to stress the f. 
necessity of poetic culture also, This is clear from the fact that 
It is with the aid of spiritual culture that the veil clouding our 
innate vision can be withdrawn and this Implies that though 
Pratibha is the sole cause of poetry, a modicum of poetic. 


culture is called for in any poetic activity. Hence, Hemachandra a. 
treatment of Vyutpattiand Abhyasas as aids to Kavyatarana ms 
apt, T. N. Sreekantaiya notes, that "Pratibha is ever the on y 
direct source of poetry ... Vyutpatti and Abhyasa con ri u s 
but indirectly to die creation of Poetry b, repe ating and 
refining the working ot the poet's Pratibha. Hemachandra has 
made the best pronouncement on this question,... 

It is interesting to note that since the days of Homer the 
idea of poetic genius or imagination has characterised the 
Western Poetics in different garbs and under different names. 
Beginning with the theory of divine dispensation, we come to 
the Longiniun Sublime and his term "transport or kstasis 
The question there was! ‘Are poets born or made ■ In ot 
words, 'Natural gifts or studied art V And ot the port, 

geniuses well as his acquired art were included n the 
■Sources of elevation', viz., conceptions, passions, figures 
diction and composition.*” But poetic imagination receives 
a shot in the arm with Coleridge's elaborate exposition of it 
and the Romantic poetry is its best illustration. 

The Education of a Poet 

Hemachandra admits that poets can and do M from 
a knowledge of the ways of the world and from the dittorent 
Sastras as well as from constant practice in poetic composition 
under expert guidance, in saying this, he is not brewing any 
new ground because Mammata had already dealt with these 
aspects of poetic training or poetic culture.*” Hemachandra s 
credit lies in elaborating on Vyutpatti and Abhyasa by bringing 
together relevant ideas from Rajasekhara, Ksemendra and others, 
and in providing rich illustrative material on these topics. 

The Poetic Studio 

Learning and Practice are cognate concepts as they both 
refine the poetic talent. It is a course in poetic training 
(KaviSIkjS) to be undergone by a would-be-poet so as 0 
master the theoretical and practical aspects of the port s. craft. 
F.W. Thomas studies the interesting topic of The Making ot 
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the Sanskrit Poet 233 and notes that “This distinction of 
natural genius from culture,.,. reappears in most of the 
rhetoricians,... It is, however, the 'Jain writers who let us r 

participate most particularly in the secrets of the poetic studio.... 

(and) Hemachandra gives the fullest directions." 

Plagiarism j 

Hemachandra treats of Shadow-dependence In one of the j 

four ways; dependence in one, two or three lines; dependence 
in sayings; verse-filling and word-replacing; practice with 
meaningful words and so on. These points are in line with 
Rsjafiekhara's points as adopted by Hemachandra. Rajasekhara * 

in his turn had Xnandavardhana's points before him. As j 

F. W, Thomas remarks, “This extract brings us close to the 
subject of plagiarism, the penumbra of literary craft." F. W. 

Thomas analyses the causes and nature of literary borrowing 
and concludes : “Our Indian theorist does not go far into the j 

matter.he allows his appropriator a fair latitude.... in j: 

most of the excuses he accepts, there is a good deal of j 

human nature, and that they have often prevailed in practice { 

outside of India." 234 |: 

' !■ 

Dr. V. M. Kulkarni reviews Indian views on Plagiarism and. f 

credits Anandavardhana with giving a clear exposition of the 
topic of originality and literary theft, Vsmana having provided 
the first vague reference in his classification of Artha. But 
Samvsda in Anandavardhana becomes Haraija In Rajasekhara 
and Hemachandra has adopted important aspects of the 
former's views on Plagiarism. The highlight of Rajasekhara’s 
treatment is that it covers almost all aspects of the problem 
and pronounces bold opinions on them. 233 

Ksemendra, the Kashmirian polymath, also treats of * 

borrowing on a small or large scale in his Kavisiksa manual, 

.and justifies it in the case of certain literary genres, He 
pdvises a would-be-poet to cultivate a number of things and 
among these he includes Vakyarthasunyavrttabhyasa and- 


■^uratanavrttesu padaparavrttyabhyasah and gives illustrations 
of this practice. Hemachandra benefits from this. Ksernen ra 
-also names poets as ChayopajM, Padakopajivi, Psdopajivi, 
Sakalopa|ivi and Bhuvanopafivya (i.e., one who is a source o 
■all poets, viz., Vedavyasa). 

On Hemachandra's contribution, Dr. V. M. Kulkarni has this 
'to say: “We find a placid borrowing from... Rajasekhara.. . and 
Ksemendra.... With the exception of verses 42-43, 59-60 that 
-are taken from Kavikanthabharana, and examples of Padasamasya 
and Padasamasya which he has added, the rest of this portion 
■is borrowed from Rajasekhara’s K. M." 256 

Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy reviews Raja4ekhara’s treatment of 
’borrowing in word and idea and objects to the use of 
the term plagiarism in this connection, but suggests the 
term 'misappropriation' for the twofold Artha. Fie 

•remarks that “Rajasekhara's originality consists only in ^adding 

a fourth variety, viz., Parapurapravesasadrsa to Ananda's three 
and a third division of Artha.... to Vamana’s two, to 
■accommodate both the approved forms of Harana or Skmvsda. 
This is not misappropriation or plagiarism, but an original re¬ 
creation which is creditable to any poet" 237 

Dr. Krishnamoorthy finds Hemachandra’s indication of the 
^general background of thought underlying the treatment of 
-.Sabdarthaharana helpful. This consists in treating this topic 
•under Sik ? a as Chayadyupajivana along with Kavisamayas, 
■Harana thus occupied a prominent place in the syllabus of 
Kavisiksa in the times of Rajasekhara. Hemachandra adopts 
the latter’s sub-divisions under his Chaya. The illustrations 
.are the same. Thus Rajasekhara may be regarded as the first 
•codifier of the practical courses of training offered traditionally 
to Sanskrit poets in ancient times. 238 

Poetic Conventions 

We have been discussing “the wedding of wit and 
learning", i.e., of the inventive or imaginative faculty and the 
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KSK^S*', 


faculty of learning and practising. The rhetotica-pxreticalt 
tradition contains an armory of flashing devices. In an age of , 
literary self-consciousness and rhetorical stereotyping', the- 
conventions, which appear ‘flat conventions' today, represented! 

“the language of a highly civilised and sophisticated past. 

manifesting itself in literary and social conventions or fixities" 
in poetry. The aspect of poetic practice meant “cleverness j, 
in weaving metaphors and other poetic figures, at the trick of 
producing a double meaning, at manipulating complicated 
schemes of alliteration and rhyming, at following up quick 
composition, at making complete verses out of broken lines 
and sentences, and similar ingenious practices.” t 

Manuals of Kavisiksa give a list of Kavisamayas or poetic j 

conventions but the Kavyamimamss of Rajasekhara ‘‘mixes up j 

the topics of Kavisiksa with those of Poetics proper.” Dr. 
Suryakanta opines that Rajasekhara’s treatment is not scientific, ! 
though it is thoughtful and exhaustive. 250 

In Defence of Literary Conventions 

Dr. V.M.Kulkarni connects the question of poetic conven- j 

tion with that of poetic flaw. Thus propriety and fidelity to 
poetic truth justify certain modes of expression and typical I 

poetid conventions which find a legitimate place in Poetics. 260 j 

On Hemachandra's contribution, Dr. Kulkarni writes: "While 
treating of this topic in his Kavysnu&sana, (Hemachandra) 
reproduces verbatim passages after passages from the 
KavyamiiMmsa. He, however, does not indicate his source... j 
Hemachandra does not give a definition nor the origin of the 
poetic conventions. Hemachandra reverses Rajasekhara’s order, 
ignores his classification of the poetic conventions into Svargya 
etc. He brings under the heading ‘Niyama’ all the Svargya and' 
the Pataliyaand Prakirnaka-dravya-samayas of Rajasekhara. 261 f 

But the impact of Rajasekhara’s and Hemachandra's works is- 
evident in all later discussions of this topic. 

On the traditions and conventions of Sanskrit poets, 

F. W. Thomas' defence is noteworthy: "They were carefully 
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schooled; they practiced assiduously, like Stevenson. They 
appealed to an instructed audience; and they were competitive. 
Hence we must not judge from a modern point of view 
their adherence to old themes, their conventionality in ideas 

and expressions.undoubtedly they made ample use of 

their notebooks and collectanea. ... This is the poetical 
convention (Sangati) which naturally was the stock-in-trade of 
the poor poet (Kukavi), who belonged only to the genus; when 

the great.or creative.poet makes use of such things 

we must think of his audience which knew them very well and 
concentrated its attention upon the new turns given to them. 
.....His work is, as he says, ‘a special free creation from the 

laws of destiny' (K.P. 1.1); and so it is not ‘life’; but...... 

literature." 262 

Belles-Lettres 

While defining Kavya, Hemachandra steers clear of all 
controversies and compartments of the earlier ‘schools' and 
‘theories' and mentions Word, Sense, Dosa, Guna and Alamkara 
in his definition in a spirit of synthesis and accommodation. 
Obviously, here he follows the lead provided by Mammata, 
who did much not only to fix the new principle of Dhvani in 
poetry, but also to work up and rationalise into a synthetic 
and comprehensive system the already accumulated ideas, 
elaborated by previous thinkers but flowing through different 
channels in the respective systems of Bhamaha, Vsmana and 
the post-Bharata dramatic Rasa-writers and put them in the 
convenient and concise form of systematic text-book. 263 
Visvanatha subjects Mammata’s definition of poetry to severe 
criticism because it is considered by him as a half-hearted 
attempt to appease earlier conservative views on poetry and 
also.because it fails to include Rasa or Dhvani in it more 
openly as the most important poetic principle. This criticism 
applies to Hemachandra’s definition with equal force. However,, 
Hemachandra devotes the immediately succeeding Sutras 
(1.12 etc.) to .clarify his pro-Dhvani stand and brings Dosa, 
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Guna and Alamkara into an effective relationship with Rasa- 
dhvani and follows it up with elaborate accounts of Dhvani 
<1.19 etc.) and Rasa (II) as welj as of Dosa (III), Guna (IV) 
and Alamkara (V-Vl). For this reason, Visvanstha's criticism 
of Mammata's definition of Kavya loses much sharpness in 
regard to Hemachandra's definition. However, from a technical 
point of view, the charges of such a definition being negative, 
too narrow or inconsistent and incomplete apply, more or less 
equally, to Hemachandra's Kavyalaksana, But, in practical terms, 
we can say with Dr. P. V. Kane that this definition “has the 
great merit of being simple and easily understood.... Everyone 
is familiar with the terms Dosa, Guna and Alamkara. By using 
them, Mammata conveys a tolerably clear and accurate idea of 
the character of poetry'. 264 

The Body Poetic 

Hemachandra mentions four kinds of words and corres¬ 
pondingly four kinds of senses in place of the threefold division 
espoused by Mammata, Visvanstha and others. Mammata 
classifies Gauni as a sub-division of Lak§ana. Hemachandra's 
deviation, however, need not surprise us or detain us here 
because we have dealt with this earlier on. Prof. R. B, Athavale, 
however, criticises Hemachandra's division of Laksana and 
opines that nothing much is achieved by separating Gauni. 265 

Hemachandra is businesslike in his treatment of the 
■•expressed sense'. He is unwilling to pursue any longer the 
discussion of the fourfold activity of the denotative word as 
it Is not directly related to poetics. He, however, sticks to the 
Grammarian's view of Saftketa. While he follows Mammata 
closely on Laksana and Vyafijans, he altogether drops the 
purport-sense from the body of the text, though he discusses 
it in his Viveka. But Hemachandra takes the palm when he 
rejects Rudha Laksarta in favour of Prayojanavati Laksana and 
maintains that all instances of the former are instances of 
primary meaning (Vacyartha). This is very true. For, as Paul 
yHenle explains, a metaphor requires a clash of terms and 


when this 'clash' disappears, a new literary sense is born. 
“When metaphors become trite, they become powerless and 
l literal". Thus “metaphors" like ‘hood of a car' (where ‘hood' 

originally was a metaphor) tend to vanish.by becoming, 

literal...." 266 “These are the frozen metaphors of which 

Lavanya is a good example.The later tradition calls 

this Niradha Laksana but Abhinava is surely correct.... to- 
f regard such words as Anuraga.... as examples of Vivaksita- 

vacya, and not Tiraskrtavacya" (cf, Locana, pp. 147,462). 267 
And the raison d’etre of Metaphor is to “free the poet from, 
the necessity of referring via conventions of reference", as 
Winifred Nowottny so ably puts. 268 Hence, so far as faded’ 
f metaphors are concerned, Hemachandra is quite definite that 

we should take all such instances as Kusala etc. in the norma! 
sense (Mukhyartha) only. 269 Thus words like Kusala, Dvirepha 
etc. typify Abhidha, and not Laksana. 

The Aesthetic Meaning 

Any durable and cogent theory of aesthetic meaning must 
“free poetry from the sterner preprogatives and the heavy- 
responsibilities which the didactic view of communication 
confers upon it. All utilitarian views of linguistic expression 
stand repudiated by a true theory of aesthetic meaning and! 
artistic expression. It effects a dissociation of the feeling and 
responding side of human consciousness from the side of 
knowing and rational valuing. There (are) two emotive directions, 
in which the dissociation could work-towards the inspirations 
f of the author of poetry and toward the responses of his 

audience". 270 

The distinguishing feature of the aesthetic meaning is the 
unique alliance of the creative and the appreciative faculties.. 
In fact, in Anandavardhana's poetics, ably elaborated by 
P Abhinavagupta, “the only criterion for judging on literary- 

matters was the gift of a sound literary taste, or a responsive 
heart. The concomittance of poetic genius and critical taste- 
is the unique achievement of the theory of poetic suggestion'” 
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"A new philosophy of Beauty’', observes Dr. K. Krishnamoorthi, 

“may be said to have dawned with the re-interpretation of 
Rasa, from the standpoint of the Spectator's response. This r 
is common to the different new interpretations propounded 
by Bhattanayaka, Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta- —The 

new significance given to the ancient term Rasa.makes 

it a term which corresponds very much to what we mean 
today by the term 'aesthetic experience’. It can be found in f 
the contemplative moment of the spectator. ... Its nature is 
nothing but unalloyed joy, a joy latent in every soul, but 
patent by the impact of art. In one word, it is 'transcendental', 
Alaukika", 271 

Dr. K. Krishnamoorthi has ably shown that the thesis of 
the Dhvani theorists is that ‘Dhvani’ is the quintessence of 
poetry; and ‘Rasa’ is the quintessence of 'Dhvani'. Dhvani is 
an exclusively poetic feature concerned with exploiting the 
beauty of every element in the medium of language like 
Alamkara, Guria and' Riti to serve the ultimate artistic end of 
Rasa. In other words, Dhvani is the whole poetic process 
itself. All the elements of Vacyavacaka charm contribute to 
.and culminate in the supremacy of the Vyangya effect, viz., 

Rasa. Thus we get real Dhvani. 272 

Hemachandra bases his aesthetics on these sound principles 
as enunciated by Anandavardhana and expounded by 
Abhinavagupta. In fact, he quotes Abhinavagupta's passages 
on Rasa-Experience and allied topics to demonstrate his 
unflinching fidelity to Abhinavagupta’s aesthetics. Prof. S. P. 
'Bhattachary observes that “in Chapter I, the author’s guides 
.are the Dhvanyaloka and the Locana. He has occasionally 
■utilised the Kavyaprakasa, especially in the treatment of the 
Vrttis, though Hemachandra chooses to differ from Mammata 
here and there. .., His efforts for being exhaustive in his 
treatment are evidenced in his taking the cue from Ananda- 
vardhana’s specifications of four varieties of Vastudhvani, 
followed in toto by almost all the later writers and amplifying 
Ihem to thrice their number with apt illustrations in Prakrit,” 2 7 3 


And so far as the Vyafijana process is concerned, “our 
author has faithfully followed Anandavardhana and Mammata, 
•and advanced the stock arguments used by these two authors" to 
justify the postulation of this novel power of language. "Though 
in the body of the text Hemachandra does not discuss at 
length the significance and the necessity of the Dhvani Sense, 
•in his Viveka, he brings together all the views for and against 
Dhvani'and closely follows Mammata. In fact here the whole 
of Viveka is a faithful copy of the major portion of Kavyaprakasa, 
•fifth Ullasa." 274 But the fact that Hemachandra "did not often 
.abide by the principle of Parivritti-sahatvasahatva, an innovation, 
though a logical view, noted in the K. P., is evident from 
!his following earlier writers (and Rucaka has done the same 
thing in his sanketa on the K,P.) in not including the 
‘Ubhayasaktimsla there defined as a third variety of Vyangya 
Kavyas.” 2 75 Hemachandra also discards Mammata's threefold 
•division of the Arthasakti mulavyaftgya (Svatah-sambhavi etc) on 
the plea that even a natural sense does not appear charming with¬ 
out the magnificient utterance of a poet. Thus Hemachandra is 
•q uite clear about the aesthetic fact that Kavipraudhokti is essential 
for the creation of a charming poem (KsvyanusSsan 1.24 ff). 
He frankly says (Viveka p. 74) that dividing on such flimsy 
•grounds, without a vital poetic principle, serves to mislead 
pupils only. In view of the acceptance of the divisions of the 
Arthasaktimula by the stalwarts of the Dhvani school, 276 
Hemachandra's bold rejection on aesthetic grounds deserves 
special mention. 

Hemachandra subsumes Rasadi Dhvani under Arthasakti- 
mulavyatigya (|, 25). His scheme of dividing Dhvani is less 
elaborate than that of Mammata. It appears, he accepts 
Anandavardhana's lead, who indicates the broadest distinction 
and avoids permutations and combinations (cf. Dhvanyaloka 
111. 45-46). 277 Hemachandra’s reason for rejection of the 
drift sense is that if is connected with Abhidha or the direct 
sense. This also shows his high priority for poetic suggestion. 
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First Class Poetry 

Hemachandra amalgamates Rasa with Dhvani in the best: 
tradition of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta and stresses 
that Rasadi is always suggested by Vibhavadi. When these- 
Rasadi, being principally suggested, occupy the predominant 
position in poetry, they constitute the soul of poetry - Kavyatma. 
Such a Kavya is called First Class Poetry. Hemachandra’s. 
rationale of the classification of poetry into Uttama, Madhyama. 
and Adhama remains identical with that of Mammata, but he- 
attempts this only after completely explaining the Rasa- 
principle (11.56 etc.). 

The Dynamics of the Aesthetic Process 

"Greatness in Literature is not the product of style, or 
structure, or appropriateness of language. It is not even ensured/ 
by a lofty concept. Rather it springs from the harmonious, 
combination whereby diverse faculties unite to produce one 
common good." 27 8 Hemachandra acknowledges that Rasa- 
dhvani provides the keynote of the aesthetic unity of. the whole 
work 279 and subscribes to Bhatta Tauta's emphasis on prior 
vision and ■ the subsequent objectification in the aesthetic: 
process-theKavikarma. For,the continued,unremitting activity 
of the poetic consciousness underlies all formal and technical 
excellence of a poem. It is the Kavivyapara that makes both 
sound and sense, expression and idea, subservient to itself, 
the basic reality in poetry. In Abhinavagupta's words’ Creativity 
is "consciousness capable of original invention, its distingui¬ 
shing characteristic being the capacity to create poetry,, 
possessed of relishable feeling, clarity and beauty." Hence,, 
Poetic Blemishes, Excellences and Embellishments have been 
treated of by Hemachandra in consonance with the standpoint 
of Rasadhavani alone. And the principle of Propriety 280 plays 
an important role in the determination of the relative position 
of Dosa, Guna and Aiamkara in Hemachandra’s Poetics. 



CONCLUSION: 

A Critical Review of Hemachandra's Achievement 


It has Indeed been a very rewarding experience going 
through the three-layered text of the remarkable theoretical 
work on Sahityasastra by Hemachandra. We mean the 
KavySnu&sana, of course. Though the theoretical, critical and 
illustrative material provided by Hemachandra in this single 
volume on Sanskrit poetics and dramaturgy is extremely 
extensive in range and the presentation at three different 
levels - that of the Sutras, that of the Commentary or gloss 
and that of the Viveka Vyakhya - is challenging to our powers 
of comprehension and correlation, yet our enthusiasm to 
overcome the hurdles of extent and complexity of treatment is 
sustained - nay, enhanced by the logical, graded, organized and 
systematic method of treatment adopted by the author. As it 
is, the title of the work suggests that it is a scientific manual 
of poetics meant to present a systematic body of knowledge 
not only on Kavya but also on Nstaka and on other topics, 
types and forms of literature. It is in view of this nature of 
the work that we find herein treated almost all topics and 
herein represented almost all shades of opinion on poetics 
' uptill that day. To name only the most salient aspects 
of Poetics, Hemachandra has either fully discussed or 
mentioned in passing the ' differentia of literary language; 
the ends of poetry; the ground and the aids of poetry; the 






poetic trainings; the poetic conventions; the nature and 
divisions of poetry; theories of four types of words and 
senses; the drift power and the drift sense; the varieties and 
instances of Dhvani; the rules regarding the governance of the 
relation of Dosa, Guna and Alamksra with Rasa; employment ! 
or rejection of Alamkstra in actual practice; Rasa, Bhava, 
Rasabhasa, Bhavabhasa, Bhavasanti, Bhavodaya, Bhavasabalata, 
etc,; the entire Rasa-theory with its apparatus and schools 
of Interpretation; the nature and types of Dosas in theory and 
practice; the number of Gunas and their nature and function 
in poetry; the poetic blemishes of Word (Six) and of Sense (29); 
the Nayaka-Nayika-Bheda and its allied aspects and the 
•different types of Literary ‘forms’ or Compositions, the rationale 
of their distinction, their aims, grounds, nature and examples. 

■It may be stated that the method of treatment is so 
•comprehensive that while discussing and explaining the 
nbovementioned topics, a great deal of interesting as also ! 

critical material is presented with ample illustrative literature j 

which not only provides tremendous intellectual stimulus to 
the student but also sharpens his awareness of the long 
tradition and of the many facets of the science of poetics and J 
dramaturgy at the time Hemachandra came on the scene. It 
also refines his poetic, aesthetic and critical sensitivity. 

The Pros and Cons 

Much has been said about Hemachandra's lack of origina¬ 
lity. 281 Well known scholars like Dr. S. K. De, Dr. P. V. Kane, 

Prof. S. P. Bhattacharya, Dr. V. Raghavan, Dr. V, M. Kulkarni j 

and others have pointed out this aspect and tried to show the J 

sources of Hemachandra’s moral and material inspiration in j 

writing the present work. On the other hand, scholars,,like Acarya I 

A. B. Dhruva, Prof. R. C, Parikh 282 andB. P. Bhattacharya* 83 
have not only defended Hemachandra's attitude of 'I take what 
is good for me from whichever source I can’, but they have 
also tried to explain the rationale of such an attitude and to 
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justify this in terms of the actual good it has done to the 
present work. 

There is no doubt that Hemachandra had before him the 
entire tradition of Sanskrit Dramaturgy and Poetics, and he had 
the benefit of a hindsight whi le writing this present work. And he 
has utilized earlier works without hesitation or moral compunction. 
But this he has done with a view to make his work a comprehen¬ 
sive, representative and reliable text-book on Alamkar&saStra as 
recognized by the new school of Dhvani theorists. Keeping in 
view this aim, Hemachandracary has freely utilized the works of 
Bharata, Dandin, Vamana, Rudrata, Rajasekhara (K.M.), Kuntaka, 
Abhinavagupta, Dhananjaya and Dhanika, Mahimabhatta, Bhoja, 
Ksemendra, Mammata and Rucaka (or Ruyyaka i.e., the 
author of the SaAketatika). And the impact of such a versatile 
and extensive reference material is there for everyone to see. 
Prof. S, P, Bhattacharya recognizes this fact, after a critical 
study of five chapters of Hemachandra's work “as those directly 
associated with citations from the eleventh century Kashmir 
writers". Let me quote him : 

Hemachandra’s Perspective 

“In th8 department of poetics, where as an early Nibandha 
writer he (Hemachandra) made his name, constructive work had 
given place to systematizing and coordination by the end of 
the tenth century and it had become the fashion to formulate, 
elucidate or tabulate whatever was taught by great masters 

.By the end of the eleventh century, the epochmaking 

KavyaprakSsa appeared. ...... It was nothing but a terse 

and compact treatise, incorporating whatever its author 
thought noteworthy in the field of poetics from the view point of 
a practical and inquisitive student. It has explored the labours 
of Anandavardhana and of his expositor, the phiiosopher- 
poeticist Abhinavagupta, the two great masters whose 
teachings and examples have been marked, presented and 
recorded almost in every page of Hemachandra’s Kavyanu&sana 









{Viveka, P. 66). Hemachandra, who used the. K.P. liberally, 
however, did not forget to present what is worth noting in the 
writings of other Kashmir writers like Kuntaka, Mahimabhatta, 
6hatta Tauta, the illustrious Alamkara teacher of Abhinava, 
and Rajanaka Tilaka, who might have been a younger 
contemporary of Mammata, and the Great Bhoja, also of the 
eleventh century, of another land and of a different line of 

thought..... works wh’ch.have served to heighten the 

interest which Hemachandra took in them.One prominent 

feature of the K.A... (is that) each chapter of the work 
■has as its source one or more writers as authority. The K.A, 
is thus in a sense like a treatise, where different chapters are 
written by different authors who are acknowledged masters on 
the subject." 284 

Hemachandra is held to have derived help from his 
"uptodate MSS collection" which included Rajanaka Tilak's 
(i.e. of Rucaka's father and teacher's) work. He is also shown 
to have drawn upon the Sanketa Commentary of Rucaka on 
the K.P. 285 Prof. S. P. Bhattacharya notes that though the 
Viveka on the K.A. came by way of supplement, a few 
additions to the original work in the Vrtti portion were made 
still later on as was the habit of the author in course of 
revision work (e,g M p. 292, pp. 31-34, pp. 258-263, N.S.E.). 
'‘The K.A.'s direct citations, except in the case of the illustra¬ 
tions and their connecting statements in : his treatment of the 
Vrttis (Sense-functions) in Chap. I, of his citations from the 
!Natyas3stra,.,.. in Chap, VIII and of three .extracts from the 
Abhinavabhsrati (Vol. l-2nd Ed. p. 341, pp. 282-83; Vol, VII 
:(C/o Vol* II) pp. 152-53) in his Vrtti, are all found in the 
Viveka, which professedly is a supplement. 286 
A Comprehensive Approach 

• Hemachandra uses prose for his 1 Sutras or Karikas like 
Vamana and is very terse and businesslike in his Vrtti, but 
elaborate in his citations. His illustrations, in which he tries 
to be comprehensive, are from Kavyas. His efforts for being 
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exhaustive haie been pointed out In the preceding pages. He> 
amplifies Anandavardhana's specifications of four varieties of 1 
Vastudhvani to thrice their number with apt illustrations in 
Prakrit. He follows the age-old practice of giving stock examples 
quite scrupulously but, being conscious of the practical nature 
of poetics, adds here and there examples which serve to widen 
the student's range of study. He avoids unnecessary and 
irrelevant elaboration in the gloss (e.g. the Padaprakasyatva of 
Bhavsdi etc,, gloss, p. 87), But he does not hesitate to add 
often supplementary matter in the Viveka when it is needed, 
for the advanced student. His zeal for clarification (‘Bhama 
dhammia’, for instance, is fully explained) makes him quote 
profusely (Vide under Sutras 1.8, 1.10, 1.16 ff, 1.24 ff, 11.1, IMT 
ff, 111.3 ff, etc.) 

The Sources of Hemachandra’s Work 

Prof. S. P. Bhattacharya has shown in detail and Dr. V. ft/L 
Kulkarni has graphically tabulated the different authorities and 
sources of Hemachandra’s Kavyanu&sana. Thus in chapter I, 
we can see the influence of the Kavyaprakasa and the author 
is guided by the Dhvanyaloka and the Locana in the dominance 
of the Vyanjana view. Hemachandra has occasionally utilized 
the K. P., especially in the treatment of the Vrttis, though he 
strikes a different note from Mammata here and there (on 
Gaum, Kavipraudhokti, Divisions of the MadhyamajKavya, 
Kakuvakrokti, etc.). In this connection, Dr - V ‘ M - Ku kam ' 
remarks, "Hemachandra shows independence of thought and' 
judgement in good many places, refusing to follow blindly his. 
acknowledged authorities. To wit, he rejects.... three of the 
six Kavyaprayojanas given by Mammata (pp. 5-6); he differs 
with Mukulabhatta and Mammata for he holds that Laksanajs 
based on Prayojana alone....He rightly rejects the threefold 
classification of Artha into Svatab Sambhavl etc.... as found 
in the Dhv. (pp. 72-73) and the K. P. (IV. 39-40). Hemachandr 
criticises Dhanika for describing Jimutavshana as Dhirodatta 
(vide KS p. 123 ll. 19-21 and DR II. p. 37). If Mammata speaks 
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of. the eight kinds of Madhyama-Kavya, Hemaqhandra holds 
that there are only three kinds of it (pp., 152*157).,., ” 287 

in the second chapter, he draws upon the N.S. (Vl-Vfi) and 
the Abhinavabharati as also Locana and Bhoja's views (ref. to 
an account of the intermingling of Bhavas and of Rasabhasa). 

The divisions of Kavya on the basis of Vyaaians, as we have 
fit in the K.P, marks the end of the chapter. The illustrations, f* 

over and above those based on the Dhvanyaloka, the Locana 
and the Abhinavabharati are picked up from the Dasarupavaloka, 
the Srngaratilaka and from both of Bhoja's works on the Sastra, 
especially the Saravastikanthabharana. And the Viveka draws 
upon the Locana and the Abh. bh. for the exposition of verses 
(Abh. bh. Vol. I pp. 286, 303-307; Locana pp. 80-81, 110, 67, 

75, etc.), while the author takes his stand on Abhinava's 
acceptance of the nine Rasas and has three long passages 
from the Abhinavabharati on his topic, one of which discusses 
the Sattvikabhavas as emanating from the transformation of 
the human body in the elemental aspect. The. Abh. bh. extract 
in the Viveka on Rasa-experience is sometimes fuller, more 
direct and better connected as in the case of the interpretation 
of Sankuka. It is noteworthy that his estimate of Karuna- 
Vipralambha as a variety of Karuna Rasa is fundamentally * 
different from that of the Nat. sas. and the Sarasvatikantha- i 
bharana but agrees with the view of the Dasaropaka. 288 

Hemachandra's Dosa-doctrine is in keeping with the Rasa- 
dhvani doctrine and as such his inspiration on Rasadosas also Ju¬ 
lies in the Dhv. Al. and Locana; still his dependence on 
Mammata and his source-author Mahimabhatta is evident in ! 
-Chapter 111 which deals with Dosas. "Mahimabhatta’s hand is j 
| writ large on this portion, as is indicated by the long excerpts 
punning over page after page in the Viveka. Sometimes the y 

wording in the Viveka is delusive, but there is no difficulty 
.in finding out the source." 289 

We have noted Dr. Raghavans views on the treatment of 
<Gupas by Hemachandra. Or. V, M. Kuikarni observes that his 
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treatment of the topic of Gunas (Ch. IV) is indeed remarkable, 1 
for its presentation and style invariably remind us of, 
Rajasekhara's K.M. 290 We have endeavoured to study 
Hemachandra's treatment of Gunas at two levels as fully as 
possible, and tried to view it in the background of Ananda- 
vardhana’s conception of and Mammata's treatment of the 
poetic excellence. 

So far as Hemachandra's treatment of six figures of word 
is concerned, it is shown to be based on the N.S. XVII, KD, 
Rudrata, SK II, KP (VIII, X) IX, Abh. Vol. II (pp. 385-392) 
and Devisataka with Kayyata's commentary, whereas the 
treatment of twentynine figures of sense "is mainly based 
on the works of Udbhata, Rudrata, Kuntaka, Mammata, and 
to some extent on the SK and Locana”. 29 * “Although 
Hemachandra takes his cue from Kuntaka and his reasoning 
in reducing the number of Arthalamkaras is not always 
satisfactory nor convincing, the fact remains that his treatment 
of this topic is, to a good extent, novel. 292 Prof. S. P, 
Bhattacharya opines that "the Arthalamkara section ... .is 
the weakest portion in the K.A., as is also the case in the 
K.P. Hemachandra's efforts to reduce their number-67 in 
Rudra^a’s K.A, and 61 in the K.P. but 29 in the K.A, which 
have been provoked by Kuntaka’s attitude in the V.J., towards 
particular Alamkaras-are at the root of this, which is some¬ 
thing unusual in him. Besides Udbhata and Rudrata (and his 
commentator Namisadhu), the acknowledged authorities on the 
subject in the old school, he has requisitioned the help of the 
V.J. and very likely the Udbhata-Viveka of Rajanaka Tilaka 

/. Hemachandra's apparent half-hearted compliance with 

the theory of Parivrttisahatvasahatva.. a point discussed 

and dismissed by Rajanaka Tilaka . and the rejection of 

(the extra Sabdalamkaras and) a few Arthalamkaras sponsored 
by Bhoja in the S.K. are significant. Of equal, if not greater, 
importance is his incorporation of Mahimabhatta’s cogent 
observations in relation to Svabhavokti (V,y, pp. 390-91 ; 
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“Ucyate .... pratibharpitah"). ... His indication in the Viveka 

.of Arthantaranyasa is essentially different from what 

Nidarsans and Anyokti (The nomenclature is after Rudrata, K.A. 
VIII. 74 and the treatment after the V.J. which calls it with 
the old name Aprastutaprasamsa) as defined by him reminds 
one of the confusion apt to be created by the treatment of 
that figure in the Kavyadarsa of Dandin (e.g. II. 173)", 293 

On the question of traits of characters dealt with by 
Hemachandra in Chapter VII, we have attempted a fairly 
comprehensive review of that chapter, keeping in view his 
dependence on the N.S. XII and the Abh. Vol. Ill as well as 
the D.R, (II) and Avaloka and the SK (for a few verses). 294 
It may be noted that although Bharata's analysis is indicatory, 
yet it is “more detailed, more varied and more comprehensive 
of the different aspects of character, conduct and condition 
than what is found preserved or developed in later works of 
dramaturgy, poetics or erotics", as Dr. Raghavan remarks. 295 

Prof. S. P. Bhattacharya’s Comments on Literary Forms 
In the Kavyanusasana, 

“The other way of dividing Kavyas based on their form, 
which is as old as Dandin, is found in the last chapter (VIII) 
of the Kavyanusasana, as it is also in the Kavyalamkara of 
Rudrata. The source-book for the whole chapter in all its 
details is the Srngaraprakasa (Chapter XI), following which we 
have a mention of twelve major Drsya Kavyas and eleven minor 
ones (with one of them left out and two given a different 
name), The Nat.Sas,, or to be more precise, the Abh.bh., among 
Kashmir works is used in the text and in the Viveka, on the 
Drsyakavyas generally and the Geya (and Raga-Kavyas), which 
are treated more fully by his pupil Ramachandra in his Natya- 
darpana, The Viveka practically on this point is nothing but 
excerpts from the Abh.bh. Ramachandra's fancy; for twelve 
Rupakas as opposed to the time-honoured numbering of Bhar- 
atais to be traced to Hemachandra's treatment. Amongst noted 
Alamkara-Nibandha writers, Hemachandra is the first to include 
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dramaturgy in his purview though his accounts, even including 
r that in the Viveka, are only scrappy.... Hemachandra’s citation 
in this chapter from Bhatta Tauta, who had a pronounced 
.leaning towards Drsyakavyas, brings into relief the thinness of 
the veil separating Drsya .. from Sravya Kavyas, a point hinted 
.at by earlier authorities including Vamana. His affiliation to 
p the Kashmir line of thought is apparent in his echoing the 
view of Anandavardhana on the place of lyrics in literature" 
i(Dhv. Al. III). 396 

Evaluation 

Hemachandra’s dependence on and indebtedness to differ¬ 
ent prominent authorities in regard to different aspects of 
Sanskrit Literary Theory confirms the inevitable impact of great 
works of theory on later Nibandhas and speaks volumes about 
the weight of tradition in technical and scientific theoretical 
works. It is, therefore, not fair to dismiss the Kavyanusasana 
as an unoriginal work. For, “was, for the matter of that, any 
of the Alamkara Nibandha writers, including the great Mammata, 
original in the strict sense of the term ?", asks Prof. S. P. 
Bhattacharya. In view of this, it is not quite correct to describe 
the Kavyanusasana as a compilation lacking in originality of a 
result of plagiarism. In fact, it redounds to the credit of the 
author of our work that he never loses sight of his theoretical 
affiliations and supports his stand by means of originsl citati¬ 
ons from his illustrious predecessors too weilknown to be 
specified by name. Besides, we should not forget that Hema¬ 
chandra was writing a scientific work on Poetics and Dramatu¬ 
rgy and as such his citations and assimilations are there on 
purpose and are quite justified. And Hemachandra has made 
appropriate use of the masters’ works which he considered as 
universal sources for authoritative writings on the subject of 
poetics. We should therefore assess the worth of the present 
work on the basis of Hemachandra's marvellous power of 
organization of his material as well as his genius for assimila¬ 
tion and selection of relevant thoughts, examples and 
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passages to corroborate his views so as to make his work as 
authentic, reliable and durable as possible. It was to prepare 
“a good text-book lucidly setting forth various topics of 
Alamkaraaastra in the very words of the masters and serving as 
a good introduction to the study of the well known authorities” 
that Hemachandra wrote the Kavysnusasana, and not to Jay 
claim to any unique originality. 297 And after going through the 
whole work, at three levels, it can be said with confidence that 
the KavyanusSsana represents a remarkable attempt at presenting 
a wide range of poetical topics in terms of the Rasadhvanj 
doctrine. Thus, in the field of poetics, Hemachandra’s 
work, as a scholar and a teacher, "is far more important 
than of those who put forward extracts from different authors 
or commentators and heap them up in a loose disorderly 
fashion. In a country where much of its valuable heritage has 
faced the risk of being irretrievably lost, the services of such 
writers can hardly be overestimated." 298 




A SYNOPTIC VIEW OF 
THE LIFE AND WORKS 
OF HEMACHANDRA 


Thanks to the efforts of scholars like Dr. G. Buhler, Prof, 
ft. C. Parikh and others, a connected account qf Hemachandra- 
csrya's early life is not a matter of mystery or conjecture. 
Accordingly, Hemachandra was born in 1088 or 1089 A. D. in 
Dhafidhuka near Ahmedabad in a Modha family. He was called 
Csngadeva in his childhood. He was initiated in Jainism by the 
famous Jain monk Devachandrasori, under whom he mastered 
many branches of Indian Learning or "crossed the ocean of 
learning." His fascination for the "land of learning" (Kashmir) 
Indicates the deep infiiuence of Kashmirian Scholars' work on 
>his sastric predilections and is suggestive of the fact that 
"some of Hemachandra’s teachers might have been Kashmirian 
f iPanditas." This explains his adherence to the doctrines 
of poetics developed in Kashmir by such authorities as 
Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta and Mammata. For, Kashmir, 
from early times and particularly in this period, has been the 
land that furnished the material groundwork and gave the 
# signal io start for investigations by writers ail over the 
country. 29 0 It stands to reason, therefore, that the life of 
Hemachandra, who grew to be a man of extensive and 
extraordinary learning, should have "something to do with 
Kashmir in matters of learning." 

if 
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This fits in well with the statement of the Prabhavakacarita 
that Hemachandra studied in the next twelve years after 
ordination “Logic and Dialectics as well as Grammar and 
Poetics and that he mastered these subjects at once or> 
accont of the power of his intelligence which shone clear and 
pure as light." 300 The underlined expression incidentally 
tallies with Hem achandra's definition of natural genius 
(K.A.S. 1.5). And Hemachandra’s later scholarly attainments 
show that the statement of the Prabhavakacarita as to his 
capacities is right and that he must have _ Indeed possessed 
more than ordinary power of intellect. 301 

Hemachandra's term of apprenticeship came to a close 
in V. S, 1166 (or 1110 A.D.) as he was then ordained as a 
Suri or-Acsrya, an independent exponent of the Holy Scripture 
and a successor of his teacher.’’ 302 Thus we find that he 
acquired the name Hemachandrachsrya as per the custom of 
the Jain ascetics, at the age of twentyone. 

Hemachandra's acquaintance and friendship with two of 
Gujarat's most illustrious Kings, Siddharaja Jaisimha and his 
successor Kumsrapsla, provides a glorious chapter as. 
much In the history of Gujarat as in the history of Sanskrit 
Literature. Leaving aside questions of how and why and when. 
Hemachandra came intodose contact with these two kings, 
we would do well to focus our attention on the literary outcome' 
of this contact. And in these terms Hemachandra’s. 
achievement is stupendous by any standard. 

To begin with, it was at Siddharsja’s instance that 1 
Hemachandra composed his magnum opus, the Siddhahema. 
grammatical treatise. This was the first great technical work in 
, his AnusSsana series. It was fittingly called ‘The Sabdanusasana’' 
| and the title 'Siddhahemachandra' was given to it to comme¬ 
morate his deep respect for and love towards the King 
Siddharaja who was a great lover of belles-lettres. Siddharaja. 
entrusted Hemachandra with the preparation of a new'grammar 


as he had an‘earnest desire to have great works written in 
his kingdom and country as it was done in Malava and as he 
thought that Hemachandra, who had a thorough knowledge 
of Sanskrit literature and the BrahmanicaL sciences as well'as 
proficiency in the poetic art, “was worthy of becoming the 
Bhoja of Gujarat". 303 

Prof. Buhler hits the nail on the head when he maintains 
that the success of his grammar appears to have induced 
(Hemachandra to extend further the scope of his work and to 
write a number of handbooks which should give the students 
of Sanskrit composition - and more particularly of the poetics- 
complete guidance to correct and eloquent expression. This 
endeavour led to the compilation of a number of lexica and 
text-books of rhetorics and metrics as well as of a formal 
■artistic poem which contains the history of the Caulukys kings 
and princes meant for illustrating the grammatical rules", 304 

Prof. Buhler holds (p. 36) that after his appointment as 
•the Court-Pandit about V.S. 1194, Hemachandra undertook the 
task of writing complete series of manuals for the worldly 
science and specially for Sanskrit composition. Of these, the 
Grammar and its appendices with the commentary, perhaps 
also both of the Sanskrit Lexics and the first fourteen cantos 
■of the DvySsraya were completed befor Jaisimha’s death. After 
'V.S. 1199, he appears to have pursued his plan further without 
worrying about the loss of his position in the court, and 
worked tirelessly as a private scholar. The first work belonging 
to this period is his Mannual of Poetics. 305 This is the 
.KsvyanusSsana which we have studied, critically, comparatively 
and comprehensively, in the preceding pages, 

Hemachandra’s Works 

Hemachandra's literary output is so extensive in volume 
and varied jn subject-matter that tradition credits him with the 
authorship of innumerable works. But Hemachandra himself 
refers to his main works in the colophon to the T.S.P.c 
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According to this information, the main works of Hemachandra 
are the following : 

(1) The Sabdanusasana, the Grammar with appendices and 
Commentary, 

(2) The Dvyasrayakavya, 

(3) The Kavyanusasana, 

(4) The Yoga&stra, 

(5) The Chando’nusSsana, 

(6) The Namasamgrah, i.e,, The Abhidhsnacintamani, Desina- 
mamsla and other lexicons; and, 

(7) the T.5.P.C. 

To these, we should add : 

(8) The Vitaragastutis, 

(g) The Dvatrinasikas; and, 

(10) The Pramanmaimariisa, 

We have shown above the interconnection of the AnuSasana 
series and Prof. Buhler, Prof. A. B. Dhruvaand Prof. R.C. Parikh. 
have maintained that Hemachandfa aifned at treating of “all 
that the Brahmanas knew”. Prof. Jacobi observes that "Hema- 
xhandra has very extensive and at the same time accurate know¬ 
ledge of many branches of Hindu and Jain learning combined 
with great literary skill, and an easy style. His streagth lies In* 
encyclopaedical work rather than In original research but the 
enormous mass of varied information which he gathered from' 
original sources, mostly lost to us, makes his works an inest¬ 
imable mine for philological and historical research” (Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol.Vl, p. '591). 

Hemachandra’s Poetic Works 

Prof. R. C. Parikh justifiably states that “Hemachandra's # 
gastric works engage so much of our attention that we hardly 
• think of his poetical works, but, a careful study of his Poetic 
works reveals him to be a poet of W rriban order. His two* 


| Dvy&rayas, his illustrative verses in the Rayanavali (or the. 

Desinsmamala) and the ChandofiUsasana, the T.S.P.C. and the 
V devotional hymns, throw a flood of light on his poetic 
j. faculty”. 306 

Dr. S. P. Narang 307 is right when he sums up that “Hema- 
chandra was an erudite Jain monk who not only digested 
and reproduced numerous branches of Sanskrit learning but also 
f wrote new technical treatises and lucid poetry. Due to his 

multifarious productivity in language and literature, he was 
extolled with the epithet ‘Omniscient of the Kali Age’ 
(Kalikslasarvajna). His works comprise dictionaries, philoso¬ 
phical treatises, Sanskrit literery criticism, grammar, original 
poetry and commentaries," Dr. Narang provides an interesting 
analytical outline of Hemachandra's DvysSrayakavya and also 
refers to the several works ascribed to him (pp. 6-14) to 
which we refer the inquisitive reader. Learning was 

Hemachandra’s first love, so much so that “even during the 
period of his greatest power, when his friendship with 
Kumarapala claimed much of him, Hemachandra remained true 
to his literary aspirations. Besides the Yoga^stra... and an 
exhaustive commentary thereon, he wrote between V. $. 1216 
and 1229, the Trisastis'alakapurusacarita, the life of sixtythree 
| best men." 308 Thoug essentially a religious work, this work 
reveals "genuine poetic qualities of description, emotion and 
j story-telling and proves Hemachandra to be a Mahakavi." 300 
| 
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j Chapter One 

1 Vamana introduces his name as well as the title of his 
treatise through his benedictory verse (1.1). He too begins 
with 'Pranamyah as does Bhamaha (1.1). The Kamadhenu 
commentary mentions four objectives of a benedictory 

? verse: 0 ) Observation of the ancient tradition, ( 2 ) Un¬ 

obstructed completion of the work through propitiation of 
the deities, (3) Unhindered reception of the work by the 
readers, and (4) Introduction of the subject-matter and 
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the aims of the work, Interestingly, Kamadhenu adds that 
the mentioning of the name of the authors ensures 
glory and publicity. 

,2 Vagbhata (secondus) glorifies the Ardhamagadhi speech 
in almost identical terms (vide The Kavyanu&sana, 
V.l; N.S. Ed. 1915). The ‘Speech of the dinas' is also 
propitiated by the authors of the N.D. (1.1). Mammata's 
benedictory verse characteristically glorifies the poet's 
Muse and none else (K.P. I., V.l). 

3 cf, “Maftgalam cabhidheyam ca 

Sambandhas'ca Prayojanam I 
Catvari kathaniysni 

Sastrasya dhuri dhimata" II 

4 Prof. S. P, Bhattacharya notes that “Grammar went hand 
in hand with rhetoric and poetics.... so much so that it 
was in and through them that speech has... spread its 
triumphs over thoughts and things''. Vide “The Psycho¬ 
logical Basis of Alamkara Litt. etc,,' 1 in Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee Vol. 111(2), 1925, p. 661. Thus, Bhamaha men¬ 
tions (1.9) Grammar as the essential of poetry (Also seel.10 
& V.4). Dandin (1.6) states that speech employed aright is 
a desire-yielding cow. But employed amiss, it betrays the 
degradation of its employer. Vakyapadiya (1.13) underlines 
the same idea, For the words 'Sadhu' & 'Asadhu', Vide, 
Vakyapadiya 1.25. 27, 29. Dandin (1,3-4) also stresses the 
same point, Vide also “Indian Poetic Tradition" for the 
esoteric and aesthetic significance of Sadhu Vak (Intro¬ 
duction, pr, 11-12.) 

However, later theorists like Mammata take this aspect 
of the ‘correct speech' for granted. For grammatical and 
syntactical correctness is essential fort he mastery of the 
medium. See Vamana’s K. A. S. (1.3.4.) for a further 
explicit statement on this point. 
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S This topic is connected with the nature and cause of 
Kavya which is dealt with in a separate sutra (1.3). But 
since the word Kavya in 1,2 needs explanation, it is 
explained in terms of Tauta’s quotation. This quotation is 
connected with Tauta's theory of the Imagination-which 
theory was reverentially accepted by Abhinavagupta in 
.his Locana and which became canonical in later works, 
This poetic imagination "is that gift of mind by whose 
•aid one can visualise myriad new things anew. It is by 
virtue of this gift alone that one deserves the title of a 
poet. His poetry abounds in imaginative description." 
Tauta's views on the office of the poet are also quoted 
by Hemachandra on p. 432 (Chapter-Vlil, quote-46), 
Tauta's aesthetic philosophy goes to the very heart of the 
poetic art, Vide Prof. S. P. Bhattacharya’s, observations 
In “Studies in Indian Poetics" (“Three Lost Masterpieces 
■of Alamksra&stra") : “Some of his (Bha^ta Tota's) 
dicta as thoes concerning the relative place of Pratibha 
(originality).,.. and information (Vyutpatti) in affording the 
clue to poetic inspiration;.... concerning the mechanical 
or formative function (Vibhavavyapara) coming to 
the aid of creative impulse or poetic intuition (Darsana) 
through description (Varnana) are well known and form 
instructive and refreshing reading." 

b Hemachandra's gloss herein unmistakably an echo of 
Mammata’s gloss on K.P.1,2 of. Bhamaha (I. 2) and 
Rudrata (1.4-12). Dhananjaya redicules the idea that 
“from dramas, which distil joy, the gain is knowledge 
only, as in the case of history and the like; for it is a 
case of turning your face away from what is 
delightful !" (D.R.I. 6). Also read the Avaloka on this 
verse: ^ | . 

7 This didactic aim of poetry is, in fact, extra-literary. 
But since Moralists put forward the stock argument- 
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‘Wrarota At?, it is imperative that poeticists must: 
convincingly establish the acceptability of Ksvya. in, 
K.A.S. (11.1-2) Vamana makes an important point which 
serves as a reply to the moralists. Mammata reply 
(K P. 1.1) seems to lie in showing the uniqueness and* 
superiority of the poetic creation. Bhamaha (V. 3) points out 
that being delightfu land indirectly instructive Kavya has a. 
greater appeal. This is Mammata's and Hemachandra's view- 
also. Abhinava is followed by both. 

8 “Sarasvatyastattvam kavisahrdayakhyam vijayate", Locana,. 
opening verse (p. 1). 

9 From here the discussion of the subject of The Making; 
of A True Poet starts. 

The question of the interplay of various factors in. 
the creative process has engaged the attention of Literary* 
theorists and Art critics through the ages but it has. 
defied clearer explanation. The main reason for this- 
Is that it is impossible to attemp an objective analysis 
of the Inner workings of a creative mind. The problem is. 
also complicated by the social and cultural values- 
associated with the role of a poet, Difference of opinion? 
regarding the origin of creativity also hampers clearer 
exposition. Hence, inspite of researches by specialists- 
and theorizing by critics and phiiosphers, the eternal, 
question still remains ; “Are poets born or made ?" 

Theorists like Bhamaha (1.5), Dapd'm (1.103), Vamana 
(1,3.16 and gloss), Rudra^a (1.14), Mammata (1.3) and: 
others try to answer this question in their respective works. 
Hemachandra insists that Pratibha is the sine qua non 
of poetic creation. Dr, K, Krishnamoorthy (Essays in Sk. 
Lift, Criticism, p. 174) gives credit to Vamana for 
describing Pratibha in an acceptable way. Rudrata. 
distinguishes Sahaja and Utpadya varieties of Prtibha or 
Poetic Imagination. 


10 Vide IV K.A.S. III. 3 off. See Chap. IV Infra. 

11 cf. Bhamaha VI. 24 : qgicf etc. 

12 VKASV. 1.3-5-6,7-11 etc. Vamana gives greater details. 
Vide Dr. S. K. De, HSP-II, p. 43. 

13 Rajasekhara describes Sastra as growing like a big river 
(K.M. II). 

14 Dr. S, K. De denies Kavisiksa a place under general 
Poetics. HSP-ll (Chapter-X), p. 287. 

15 Dr. V. M. Kulkarni, “Sanskrit Writers on Plagiansm" in 
"Studies in Sanskrit Sahityasastra", pp. 2-3. (p. 54) 
Also See F. W. Thomas' paper on ‘The Making of a 
Sanskrit Poet’ in Sir R, G. Bhandarkara Comm. Vol., 
BOR1, 1917. 

16 Anandavardhana deals with Samvada or coincidences in 
poems by different great authors (Dhv. 51. IV. 11). He 
warns that all such coincidences should not be regarded 
as identical (involving plagiarism). 

17 Quoted by Dr. P. V. Kane from the Alamkarasekhara, 
p. 20 (Nir. Ed.). 

18 Vide Prof. S. P. Bhattacharya on “Three Lost Master¬ 
pieces of Alamkarasastra" in "Studies in Indian Poetics", 
pp. 29, 32 etc, He laments the loss of Udbhata's 
Bhamahavivarana and underlines the position of the three 
lost works as feeder-streams to later writers (p. 29). 

Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy ('Studies in Indian Aesthetics 
and Criticism’, p,33) discusses the recovery of Udbhata's 
work in his article "Fragments from Udbhata's 
Bhamahavivarana". 

19 Dhv. Al. II. 19 ff. Infusing poetry with suggestion, its 
soul, and following faithfully the specified ways in which 
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the gallaxy of figures like metaphor etc, can be harmonized 
with Rasa-development - such aspects can never be- 
overemphasized. 

Chapter Two 

20 Vide ‘Indian Theories of Meaning' by Dr, K, K. Raja 
pp. 253-54, 

21 Ibid p, 19, Dr, K. K. Raja writes : “The essential nature- 
of a word lies in its significative power (Sabda : Saktam 
padam)"; Vide pp. 19-24 for a critical review of the diff. 
theories on the primary signification. 

22 Vide K,P, II. 8, gloss. 

23 ‘SaiTkato gphyate jatau gunadravyakriyasu ca', 

24 K.P. II. 8 ff. 

25 Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja clearly explains the nature of the- 
metaphoric usage in ‘Indian Theories of Meaning’,. 
Chap, 6, p. 231 etc, 

26 'Gurianimitte vrttirgaunivyttil/ or ‘Gunebhya agats gaunt.’ 

27 Gautama applies the term Upacsra to this secondary 
function of words, Vide ‘Indian Theories of Meaning’, 
pp. 233-234. The motive element is greatly emphasized by 
the Literary Critics, 

SB. pr, K. Kunjunni Raja writes: "According to Kumsrilabhatta- 
and other Mimsmsakas Gauni and Lagans are two- 
separate functions of words; but other schools of 
thought, who also accept this distinction, consider them 
as two varieties of the secondary power of words, and 1 
they use the term LaksanS to cover both, the former being- 
called Gauni Laksana or Upacsra and the latter &uddhs 
(pure) LaksanS." (Emphasis added) Ibid, p, 240. 

29 Ibid, p. 240 (see f.n. 28, above). 
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30 Vide Dr. V. Raghavan's Bhoja’s Sr. Pr. pp.18,88,92, Bhoja 
includes Mukhya, Gauni and Laksana under Abhidha or 
Vrtti, Bhoja’s Gauni is twofold . 

31 Mammata clearly states in K.P. II. 9 (gloss) that "this 
twofold (indication) is pure as it is not mixed with 
Upacara (i.e. fancied identification based on resemblance). 
Vide ‘Indian Theories of Meaning’, p. 241 for a lucid 
exposition. Also cf. K.P. II. 12 ff. 

32/33 Mammata devotes a separtes Sutra (K, P. II. 6) to 
Tstparysrtha. 

Vide Dr. K, K. Raja, Ibid, p. 151. 

34 Xnandavardhana uses the term Sahrdaya, Abhinava 
defines this term in his Locana (p, 38). And in the same 
work (p. 68) he reiterates that in poetic enjoyment the 
connoisseur's active participation is a must. Bhatta Tauta 
supports this joint effort of the poet and the reader 
(Locana, p. 92), 

35 V. J. I. 8, Kuntaka says: "The 'meaning' is that which is 
signified and the 'word' is that which signifies. This is 
so well known that It needs no elaboration. But in the 
province of poetry their true nature is as follows (1.9), 
cf. Dhv. XI. 1.3 For ‘Praslddha’ cf. Dhv. XL 1.3. 

36 Vide K.P. II, 12 ff. In the twofold qualitative indication, 
cognition of identity despite difference in substratum and 
the cognition of complete Identity (respectively) is 
the purpose. But in the two varieties of pure indication 
the capability of bringing about the result in a way 
distinct from others and without fail is the purpose. 

37 "Irony" is explained as "a peculiar mode of thought and 
expression in wh'ch the meaning of the speaker is 
contrary to the literal sense. It is a form of covert 
sarcasm, mockery, a satire, perhaps the most crushing 
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and irresistible figure of rhetoric," The Encyclopaedia 
American, Vol. 15, p. 390. 

For a fuller discussion of Kaku or Intonation, read 
Dr. V. M. Kuikarni's paper on "The Treatment of Intona¬ 
tion (Kaku) in SK. Poetics” in his 'Studies in Sanskrit 
Sahitya’sastraY Chapter III, pp, 28-36, 

Hemachandra rejects it as a figure and takes it as a 
case of subordinate suggestion but provides all useful 
information about Kaku, Vide Ibid pp. 33 & 35. 

38 Vide ‘Indian Theories of Meaning', p. 258 (re: Laksana 
and Arthapatti). 

39 Dr, K, Krishnamoorthy, Introduction (p. 28) to ‘Ananda- 
vardhana's Dhvanyaloka,' Prof. Hiriyanna considers the 
theory of Dhvani wide enough to cover ail forms of Art. 
Vide Art Experience, (1954), p. 71. 

40 Dr. Krishnamoorthy, ibid, pp. 25-26, 

41 Abhinava explains that here there is neither prohibition 
of going nor another Vidhi to redress another prohibition, 
cf. Malatimadhava 111. 3. 

42 K.P. III. 23 etc, Here Mamma^a underlines that in the 
suggestiveness of the meaning, there is cooperation of 
the word. He stressess in the gloss that a sense which 
is known from any other means of proof is never 
suggestive. This is an important characteristic of Dhvani. 

43 Hemachandra notes that Prakarana is Asabda whereas 
Artha is Sabdavan, Hence the former is non-verbal but 
the latter is verbal or mentioned in so many words. 

44 Auciti is a restrictive factor of the sense of a homonym. 

It is a contextual factor with several others and a key 
to Ambiguity and Equivocation cf. V.P. If. 316. 

Also see The Indian Theories of Meaning, pp. 48-56, 
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45 On Kaku ref. to K. M. (VII). It is a modulation of voice 
and the soul of poetry according to Rajasekhara, It 
helps reveal a meaning not expressed and is related to 
the process of suggestion, 

Vide Dr. V. M. Kuikarni's views on Kaku, "Studies 
in S. K. Sahityasastra", pp. 38-36. 

46 Vide f.n. 45 above, cf. "In considering utterances, it 
must be constantly remembered that they occur in a 
context, with a certain intonation, and that this context 
and intonation are essential to their analysis and 
interpretation." Paul Henle, 'Language, Toyught and 
Culture’, p. 123. 

47 Vide Dhvanyaloka (II), p. 74 (B. P, Bhattacharya's ed.). 

48/49 Svatahsambhavi is a subdivision of the Arthasaktimrila- 
vyangya. Abhinava admirably brings out the suggestion 
in the verse 140 cited in Viveka. 

50 Abhinava says that Sabdivyanjana is due to double 

entendre’ (e.g. Goparaga) but Arthi is due to context 
(Prakarana). 

51 Gloss on Dhv. 1.23. 

52 B. P. Bhattacharya’s ed. of Dhvanyaloka (II), pp. 109-110, 

53 cf. Dhv, Al. 11.28 for the difference between an expressed 
and a suggested poetic figure. 

54 Cited in the Dhv, Al. under 11,27 where the reading is 

Viranam (Vide Dr, K, Krishnamoorthy’s ed., p. 92) Here it 
is an example of Upamadhvani. 

55 Viveka, p, 74. 

56 Cited in the K.P.X (v. 407) as also in the Locana. 

57 Vide Ekavali III. 1 (with Tarala) K. P, T. ’s ed. 

58 Vide, Tarala on EK. III. 1 
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59 Abhinavagupta on Dhv, Al. 1.1 declares that Rasadhvani 
is relishable through the poetic process only and that is 
the real Dhvani; that indeed is the soul of a poem. This 
is never expressed by its own terms; nor can it be 
evidenced in the worldly affairs. 

Vide K. Ram Pisharoti's summary of the Locana, 
The Dhvanyaloka, pp. 283-88, Indian Thought, 1917. 

60 Vide Dr. Krishnamoorthy, The Dhvanysloka and Its 
Critics, p.110, f.n, 9. Also read Notes to Dhv. Al 1.9 (p.309). 

Chapter Three 

61 cf. Dr. S. K. Dethe solution depending upon the 
explanation of the two much discussed terms ‘Samyoga 1 
and 'Nispatti' in Bharata’s original dictum..,." - ‘Some 
Problems of Sanskrit Poetics', p,193. 

62 Vide K. M. Varma’s "Seven Words In Bharata: What 
do they signify ?" Orient Longman, Bombay etc., 1958. 

63 R. Gnoli observes : "The Natyasastra is a work of 
deep psychological insight." Introduction to ‘The Aesthetic 
Experience According to Abhinavagupta'. p. XIV. 

64 i. e, the Sahrdaya of Anandavardhana. 

65 Hemachandra, in fact, omits some portion and in other 
respects rewrites the text but retains the main thrust of 
Abhinava's thesis. We get the full meaning of Abhinava's 
view if we read Mammata's text with our author’s gloss- 
which method is employed here. 

66 Vide K.A.S. p. 104 (gloss), vv. 93-95 and Viveka, pp. 104-105 

A, Sankaran explains some of these verses in his 
"Some Aspects of Sanskrit Literary Criticism" 
pp. 75-76 etc. 
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67 <J. L. Masson and M. V. Patawardhan's studies provide 
an in-depth discussion of Abhinavagupta’s Aesthetics. 

68 K.A.S. II. ff. 

69 Vide ‘Aesthetic Rapture' Vol. I, p. 54 (N.S. VI) "Now 

the Rasa called Vira has only noble people for its 
characters." 

70 ‘Vibhsva iti kasmaducyate etc.' N.S. VIII. 3 ff. But in 
Chapter VI extensive details of Xlambanavibhavas are 
given. This is the sense of the present reference. 

71 Cf. The Dasarupa, Hass, p, 132. 

72 Vide A. Sankaran, Ibid, p. 99. 

73 In both the verses, the word Soka occurs. Hence it is 
not Rasabhuta but Vacyabhuta. 

74 Vide R. Gnoli, The Aesthetic Exp. etc., p. 31, f.n. 7. 

75 Based on a wrong interpretation of N.S. VI. 46 according 
to Abhinava. According to this school of Indian philo¬ 
sophy, the external objects are a manifestation of Prakrti 
which consists of pleasure, pain and stupor; so the 
objects also consist of pleasure, pain, etc, 

76 Cf. Hemachandra’s definition of poetry in K. A. 8.1.11. It 
is a 'classical' defnition in view of Bhattanayaka's 
theory of Rasa. 

77 Cf. Abhinava’s comments on Dhv. XI. 11.4 Also read 
S. D. Ill 2-3 on Aesthetic Experience. According to 
VisvanStha, Sattva Is nothing but the mind or inner 
sense (Manah) devoid of any contact with Rajas orTamas, 
Mammata uses 'SattvodrekaprakSsa' (K.P. IV, p. 68). 

78 Vide Gnoli, Ibid, p. 48, f.n. 1, for the association of 
the aesthetic with the mystical experience. 
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79 Vide Ibid, Appendix III, p. 113. In his Locana on Dhv. j 

SI. II. 4, Abhinavagupta reviews Bhattanayaka's position. [ 

€0 See further, p. 220, "So it is settled that Rasa is the aim 
of the poem." 

81 Gnoi, Ibid, p. 51, f.n. 1. 

82 Viveka, p. 97, last two lines and continued on p. 98, first 
para-upto the end of the quotation no. 37. In between, 

Hema chandra has omitted a few lines. Even Quote-35 is 
absent in the Abh. bh. portion in Gnoli's text (p. ii), 

Hemachandra also omits "Xmnayasiddhah.etc." 

-"the three well known verse. (See Gnoli, Ibid, p, 12). 

83 Viveka, p. 98, Quote-37. 

84 This consciousness or Pratipatti lies in passing from the 
original to another. It is termed propulsion, order or 
command (Vidhi or Niyoga) in Mimsmsa. The followers 
of Prabhakara use fepf/f^ivT, but the disciples of Kumarila 
prefer Bhavana. 

This shift of sense is explained by means of the 
three verses (p. 98, Quote-37) cited here from some work 
on Poetics (may be the Hrdayadarpana of Bhattanayaka, 
a lost work). 

85 Ekaghana means 'dense', ‘compact','uniform' etc. and 
implies, 'non-interference of obstacles (fqqs). Vide, 

Gnoli, Ibid, p. 59. 

86 Vide, Gnoli, Ibid, p. 59, f.n.4. 

87 The significant term Natyadharmi (N.S. VI.25, XIII. 70 ff) 
refers to all the theatrical paraphernaliascenery, costumes, 
traditional conventions, etc. 

88 The styles or Vrttis are four; Kaisiki, Sattvati, Arabhati 
and Bharati (Vide D. R. Hass, p. 74). The Pravrttis or 
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local usages are also four: Daksinatya, Avanti, Audrama- 
gadhi and PanCali. These very from country to country 
and add local colour. 

89 Abhinava observes in his Locan on Dhv. Al. 1.5 ff.: "Rasa 
is simply the tasting of the mental movement, correspon¬ 
ding, for instance, to the Vibhavas and the Anubhavas 
of the mental state of sorrow (Soka). The expression 
that the Sthayins become Rasa arises, solely, by corres¬ 
pondence (Aucitya). For a gist of the Locana text vide 
K. Rama Pisaroti, The Dhvanyaloka with Locana in English, 
Indian Thought, 1917. pp. 361-363. 


90 The Viveka (p. 109) points out that ladies and gents 
(Vibhavas) and seasons, garlands etc. (Vibhavas) are 
completely found in plays like the Ratnavali etc. The 
Vibhavas in both these aspects must be considered as 
of Srngara as a whole. This is as it should be, for, 
otherwise there will not be one Rasa, due to difference 
of Vibhavas. In Muktaka, however, we have to imagine 
the Vibhavas. 

91 Vide, Viveka (p. 114) under "Sankrantyeti". 

92 Abh. bh. Vol. I, p. 321. 

93 Ibid, p. 321. 

94 Dr. S. K. De doubts if Bharata accepted Santa as a 
Rasa at all as the text in question is far from genuine. 
Abhinava’s words also imply that Rasas are generally 
eight, but some add a ninth. Vide "Some Problems of 
Sanskrit Poetics", p. 139. 

Also read Dr. V. Raghavan, 'The Number of Rasas’, 
Chap. I. 

95 Abhinavabhsrati regards, rather curiously, Nirveda as the 
Uddipanavibhava with Tattvanjnafia as the Sthayin. 
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97 Dr. S. K. De puts the views of Dhanafijaya and Dhanika 
on Santa in a proper perspective when he remarks that 
“Dhanafijaya himself would object to Santa only in the 

Natya.... but he would permit it in the Kavya... But._ 

Dhanika would not allow Santa even in poetry." Read 
further for Dhanika’s reasons, Dr. De's "Some Problems 
of S. K. Poetics" p. 142. 

98 The Viveka (p. 126) explains it as ‘the most permanent 
among ail permanent moods" as it underlies all Sthayins 
and is Sthayin by nature; for it does not need causes to 
arouse it like Rati etc. 

99 Hemachandra takes up TattvajfiSna (Viveka, p. 139) for 
elucidation. Following Abhinava, he states that Tattvajnama 
or knowledge of truth here is Samyagjflana which causes 
Nirveda to be born; but this Tattvajaafia does not mean 
AtmajnSna; for the latter is the Sthayin of Santa, This 
Nirveda is not capable of causing Purusarthasiddhi or of 
becoming a Sthsying like Utsaha, Rati, etc,, (i.e, capable 
to colour others) or like Hasya, etc; but depends on 
another Sthayin. Hence it is only a Vyabhicarin. 

100 Vide Viveka (p. 144) under ‘Pranabhamiti'. It may be noted 
here that while elucidating the Rasasotra, Hemachandra 
follows Abhinavagupta, (but) in his treatment of the 
allied aspects of Rasa theory he is influenced by Bharata, 
Anandavardhana, Dhanafijaya, Dhanika and Bhoja. Prof. 
S. P, Bhattacharya hints at this (Vide "Hemachandra and 
the Eleventh Cent. Kashmir Poeticists’',, pp. 120-21, f.n. 
12-15). Prof. Bhattacharya refers to Bhoja’s views being 
adumbrated by Hemachandra on RasabhSsa and adoption 
of the Nine-rasa view of Abhinava with three long 
extracts from the Abh. bh. "one of which discusses the 
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Sattvikabhsvas, as emanating from the transformation of 
the human body in the elemental aspect." 

101 On Hemachandra’s Sattvikabhsvas, P. Paficapagesa 
Sastri (Philosophy of Aesthetic Pleasure, pp. 41-42) 
gives a cogent explanation wherein he state that Bharata 
explains Sattvikabhsvas in the primary sense of "those 
conditions of the mind that give birth to the external 
signs such as stupefaction, perspiration and horripilation". 
Thus the external signs are only the Anubhavas of the 
conditions of the mind. Even Glani and Srama 
(accessories) seem to denote not the mental conditions 
but the external expressions of them. So we have to 
understand by Sattvikabhavas the conditions of mind 
and stambha, Sveda, Romaaca as their external signs. 
Hemachandra elaborates Bharata’s explanation a little 
further and brings out the meaning of the passage 
of Bharata (N.S. VII. 93). This is Hemachandra’s 
contribution. 

102 Vide Ekavall (K.P.T.’s ed.) p. 106 (Text); Notes; pp. 445-46 
where S,K. V.20 is quoted and S. D. is referred to. Prof, 
S. P. Bhattacharya (Ibid, f.n. 40) states that Bhoja's view 
is adumbrated by Hemachandra on Rasabhssa, 

Vide, Dr. Raghavan, ‘Introduction to Indian Poetics’, 
p. 110. Ksemendra covers Rasabhssa etc. in Aucityavi- 
csracarca (I. 16) under Rasaucitya, 

Cf. De (HSP-II), p, 279 Visvanatha (S.D, III. 263-66) 
elaborately summarizes some other cases. Vide, The 
Sahityadarpana (I, II, X) by P.V. Kane, Notes, p, 29, for 
VlSvanatha’s concept of Rasabhasa, 

Shri S. P, Bharadwaj thinks that Bhamahaand Dandin 
imply acceptance of Rasabhasa and believes that this 
concept evolved earlier. He finally holds that the concept 
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arose in the commentaries on The Nstya&stra. Vide 
"The Exponent of Abhasa concept in Rasa Theory" in, 
Festschrift Charudev Shastri, 1974. 

In an excellent review of the concept of Rasabhasa. 
(Studies in Indian Poetics, pp. 91-100), Prof, S. p. 
Bhattacharya blames Mammata for being ‘terse and concise 
at the expense of precision' in his definition of Rasabhasa. 
His failure to explain what Anaucitya means causes- 
confusion and leads to two sets of views: Anaucitya in. 
the sense of (1) non-applicability of the definition of the 
Rasa concerned or (2) as partial application thereof. 
Hemachandra follows the second line but supplements 
it with another idea derived from “a tradition different 
from that usually associated with Bharata.,.. There is 
no Rasa but Rasabhasa in connection with animal's 
(Tiryaksu) is a view of this line of thought which has 
been subjected to adverse criticism” (Vide Ekavaii, 
B.S.S, Ed. p. 106 for this criticism. But vide Rasarnava- 
sudhakara (p. 268), a stray advocate of the tradition 
represented by Bhoja, for a counter-attack. Udbhata uses 
Anaucityapravrtta and Abhasa— known to Mammata 
(Vide Ibid, pp. 91-92, 94-97). Dr. Krishnamoorthy 
commends Bhoja’s clarification, which Hemachandra heeds.. 
(Essays etc., pp. 114-136) Hemachandra treats of Rasabhasa 
in two Sutras (It. 54 and 55) and is more explicit on. 
Anaucitya. He proves to be a good follower of Ananda- 
vardhana. (Vide K.A.S. pp. 16,18,65, 102, 149, 199 etc.) 

Finally, J. L. Masson and M. V. Patawardhan refer to' 
the curious fact that "the important concept of Abhasa 
is not dealt with" in the N. S. and lament Bharata’s 
oversight in distinguishing genuine situations from spurious 
ones. They criticise many of later discussions as they 
"smack of too much theorizing". Vide ‘Aesthetic Rapture’’ 
Vol. I, p. 42. 
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103 Dr, H. R. MiSra observes: "This synthesis (of Abhinava), 
...admits that the Abhasa of all other Rasas except the 
Hssya (its Abhasa also) are nothing but cases of the 

Hasyarasa.". The Theory of Rasa in Sanskrit Drama. 

p. 388. 

104 Prof. A, B. Gajendragadkar opines that "Ail instances- 
of Rasavadalamkara would, according to Mammata, be 
cases of Dhvani and Gunibhutvya^gya. Thus 'Ayam sa. 
rasanotkarsi...is Dhvani viewed as Srngara", Vide 
Notes on K.P. II. 

For the definition of Rasavadalamkara in the Dhvani 
theory, Vide Dhv. Al. II4 ff, Also vide Dr, S. K. De 
HSP. II, 192-93 & in. 18. 

Chapter Four 

105 K.P. VII 49. On the different concept of Dosa, vide, 
‘Outline of Sanskrit Poetics’, p. 41. 

106 Vide Prof. D. T. Chandorkara's Ed. of the K.P,, Chap. VII 
(Poona, 1983), p. 5 (Notes). 

107 Besides Anandavardhana whose views on Dosa in the 
Dhvanyaloka are not only followed by Mammata but also, 
codified for the first time in his Kavyaprak&a, in 
consonance with the theory of Rasadhvani. 

108 Autsukya or Eagerness is the Saiicaribhava mentioned 
here by name. Now, had it been suggested by gestures¬ 
like flurry etc,, its naming would have been redundant 
But since the word Autsukya is needed here, its mention 
by name does not offend too much. 

109 Hemachandra observes in the gloss (p, 170. v, 200 ff) 
that to try to heighten a Rasa after it has reached the 
climax is as disgusting an attempt as the attempt to smell • 
a faded flower with a renewed passion, cf. Dhv. Al. Ill, 19 . 
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110 Hemachandra quotes Xnandavardhana’s famous dictum 
on Aucitya here: “Anaucityadrte nanyad etc," (Dhv. Al. Ill) 
to drive home the point that appropriateness of charac¬ 
terisation, speech, dress, time, physical conditions should 
be observed. The fact that Hemachandra concludes his 
discussion of the Rasadosas by quoting this memorable 
Ksrika (a sangraha sloka), clearly shows that Hemachandra 
abides by the teachings of the master, i.e. Ananda- 
vardhana in whose opinion, Aucitya or propriety is the 
most fundamental principle governing the delineation of 
Rasa in poetry, Now, the corollary of this is that when 
Rasabhanga (i.e., the Kavyartha) or hindrance to the 
progress of Rasa takes place, the principle of propriety 
is compromised. In other words, Dosas which mar the 
sentiment of a poem spring from lack of Aucitya or 
Anaucitya, Thus Anaucitya, as Anandavardhana and 
Mahimab hatta (and even Kuntaka) state, is the greatest 
Dosa in a poem. Therefore, the deterrents of Rasa are 
called Rasadosas. And this is what Mammata also says. 
Hemachandra more clearly states that Dosas are those 
that detract from or mar the Rasa. 

111 Mammata's Karika (K.P. VII. 54) contains a Dosa called 
‘Anabhihitavacyam’ i.e. omitting necessary or Dyotaka 
words. This explains Hemachandra's Avasyavacyam etc. 
in Viveka (pp. 202-4) which is based on Vyaktiviveka II. 

112 In the Sahityadarpana, we have ‘Vacyasya anabhidhanam' 
which is Nyanapadatva in a way according to Hemachandra. 
The difference is that in Nyunapada, the deficiency relates 
to Vacakapadas, whereas in Vacyanabhidhana, it relates 
to Dyotakapadas like Api etc.; since 'Upasarganam 
vacakatvam nasti kevalam dyotakatvam*. 

113 Viveka, p. 211. 

114 The dictum is 'Yattadornityasambandhalj'. The Viveka 
comments on this under Tadetl (p, 211). 


115 Vide K. P. VII, Prof. Chandorkara's Ed, p. 82 (Footnote). 

116 Mahimabhatta believes, quite originally, that the harshness 
of a metre is also an impropriety or Dusana of the Word 
(Sabda-anaucitya) because it serves the cause of the 
Rasa, very much like the figures of words such as 
alliteration etc. However, its harshness does not depend 
on the word alone and as such it is not discussed along 
with Vidheyamarsa etc. (Vide V.V. Il„ p. 181, R, P, Dvivedi's 
Ed.) Mahimabhatta thus considers Metre as a Sabdalamkara 
and clarifies this later in these words: "Ata eva Yamaksnu- 
prasayoriva Vrttasyapl sabdalamkaratvam upagatama- 
smabhih," For a discussion of this topic, vide Dr. K. 
Krishnamoorthy's interesting article: “A Novel View of 
Mahimabhatta: On the place of Metre in Poetry"-Essays in 
Sanskrit Literary Criticism, pp. 137-144. Hemachandra’s 
treatment of this fault is, therefore, quite in keeping 

• with the best tradition of Anandavardhana, Mahimabhatta 
and Mammata. 

117 Hemachandra gives some more illustrative verses (254-255). 
In 255, we find that the metre is Dodhaka, a light jolly 
dancing metre always used to describe things in a lighter 
vein. But the verse describes lamentations. The metre, 
therefore, is unsuited to the pathetic sentiment. Hence 
the blemish of Hatavrttatva; for Dodhaka suggests a 
comic tone. 

Generally Mandakranta, Puspitagra, etc., suit the 
Pathetic; Prthvi, Sragdhara, etc,, suit the Erotic; 
Sardulavikridita, Sikharim, etc., suit the Heroic; and Dodhaka 
suits the Comic. 

It will be of interest to note here that the second 
chapter of Ksemendra's Suvrttatilaka discusses the 
excellences and blemishes of metres in general. Ksemendra 
also lays down their special usage by dividing poetry 
into four types on the basis of matter ond form and 




stresses propriety of metres. This work is important 
from a literary view point also. Hemachandra's work on 
metres is the Chando'nusasana. It follows the traditional 
scheme and contains only the definitions of metres; it 
does not give examples. Vide, Dr. Suryakant, Ksemendra. 
Studies, pp. 78-88. 

118 Vide V.V. II, p. 301, Mahimabhatta gives alternate verse, 
to remove the fault. On Vivek page 216, Hemachandra 
reproduces a passage from the V.V. (p, 288) under 
Pratyavocata etc., though he drops some expressions and> 
verses in between. The point at issue in this present para 
is that the fault of Prakramabheda is akin to Vidheyamarta 
but as a fault it depends more on difference of manner 
of treatment rather than on non-predication. It involves, 
propriety of Word, e.g., in Talsjayanti etc. An unbroken 
harmony of start and end is good for poetry. Any breach 
ot that harmony is indeed a fault. The quotation from 
Vamana (5-1-1) does not apply here. 

119 Vide S. C. Sen Gupta’s “Towards A Thery of the- 
Imagination" pp. 152-53. 

120 The Doctrine of Dosas in Sanskrit Poetics in “Essays to 
Sanskrit Criticism" pp. 163-64. 

Chapter Five : 

121 Ksvyapradipa explains Acalasthitayah and gives three- 

characteristics of Guna. Vide K. P. P. (|% Edl n 274 
(K. P. VIII. 1 ' H 

122 'Santamiti etc.’ is explained ably by K. P P n 275 (K P 

VIII. 2 ff). . ' rr 

*123 Kavyapradipa also disposes of Udbhata’s views on the 
—n between Gunas and Alamkaras, p. 278 (K.P. 
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Bhoja follows Vamana and quotes him on the nature 
of Gui?a and Alamkara. Vide Dr. V. Raghavan's Bhoja's 
Sr. Pr. 353. Also read pp. 300-301. Vamana holds that 
Gunas are properties creating charm in poetry, whereas 
figures are the causes of the excess of charm and quotes 
Yuvateriva etc. and Yadi bhavati etc. (3.1.1-2). 

124 cf E. kavali vv. 2,3,6,7 and 8, p. 147 K.P.T.'s Ed. 

125 Dr. P. C. Lahiri, Concepts of Riti and Guna, p. 198. 

126 Dr. S. K. De, HSP-II, p. 219. 

127 Ibid, p. 220, f,n. 3. 

128 Dr. De points out that this exposition of Mammata follows 
and expands Dhv. Al. II. 8-11 and observes : “But it is 
possible that the original hint of associating these 
effects on the mental condition of the reader with 
three Gunas was supplied by Bhattanayaka (Locana 
p. 68) who speaks of the enjoyment (Bhoga) of Rasa as 
being characterized by the mental conditions of expanding 
.... pervading ... and melting...." HSP. p. 220. 

129 Dr. V. Raghavan holds that Mammata's work is the 
earliest we have now, which worked out the theory of 
Gunas formulated by Xnandavardhana, by refuting other 
Guiias and by dismissing them, some as Alamkaras etc., 
and some as the reverses of Dosas. Mammata follows 
Anandavardhana and Abhinava completely and refutes 
Udbhata and Vamana on Guna and defines the three 
Gunas. Vide Bhoja's Sr. Pr., p. 343. 

130 Ibid. pp. 336-7. 

131 Kavyanusasana 1 . 12 ff. 

132 Ibid, 1.12 ff, p. 34. 

133 Bh. Sr. Pr., pp. 337-8. 
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134 Mammata's three grounds (K.P. VIII. 72) may be compared 
with Hemachandra's three grounds; (1) Laksana-vyabhicara 
(2) Antarbhava (3) Dosabhavatva, 

135 (A) Yuvateriva etc. Vamana’s, and 
(B) Yadi bhavati etc. VKAS 31. 2 ff. 

Bhoja quotes these verses and adds a third of his- 
own to these to emphasize the view that it is only when 
the body poetic has already the beauty of the Gunas- 
that it can be beautified by the addition of Alamksra. Vide 
Dr. Raghavan's 'Bhoja's Sr. Pr.,' p. 301. 

136 Cf, Dhv. XI. 11. 7 (gloss) and Locana thereon. 

137 Anandavardhana’s word Xrdrata (Dhv. Al. 11.6 f and 11,8). 
is explained by Abhinava (Locana p. 207) as Softening 
of the heart and removal of properties such as anger,, 
fierceness, etc. 

138 Vide Viveka, p. 290. 

139 Dr. V. Raghavan, ‘Some Concepts of Alamkarasastra', 
p. 139. Also read ‘Bhoja’s Sr. Pr.' pp, 291-92-93, for 
first differentiation between Guna and Alaihkara in Dandin.. 

140 'Some Concepts of Alamkarasastra', p. 139. 

141 Ibid, p. 141. 

142 Ibid, p. 143. 

143 Ibid, p. 144. 

144 Ibid, p. 146. 

145 Ibid, p. ISO (cf. Rudrata 11,9 ff). 

146 Dhv. SI. III. 6 also endorses this 'change in the fixe* 
nature of composition'. N.B.; SaAghapns is under 
discussion here. Vitvanstha also (S.D. IX. 5) follows 
this lead. So Hemachandra is In good company. 


147 Mammata (K. P, VIII. 77) is more specific when he comm¬ 
ents on the same verse to point out the departure 
(from rules) in respect of diction, compounds and letters. 

148 Bhoja’s S. p. p. 336. 

149 Ibid, p. 338. 

150 Ibid, p. 339. 

151 i.e. pp. 287-288 in the K. A. S. MJV 2nd ed. used here. 

152 Bhoja's Sr. Pr., p. 339. 

153 Vide Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy's paper: 'Mangala a Neglected 
Name in SK Poetics' included in “Studies in Indian 
Aesthetics and Criticism", pp. 109-120. 

154 Vide Bhoja's S.P. pp. 265-270 (on Guna). 

Also vide, C. R. Devadhara's paper on The Artha- 
guria Slesa in ‘A Volume of Studies in Indology presented 
to Dr. P. V. Kane' (1941) pp. 147-154. 

Prof. Devadhara says Bhoja, Mammata, Hemachandra, 
Visvanstha (S.D. VIII. 6), Jagannatha and Commentators 
hold that Artbaslesa Is cleverness in the combination of 
ingenious incidents. Thus Slesa is a feature of plot- 
construction. This is referred to as GhatanSslesa. Vamana 
refers to £udraka's work as abounding in this device. 

155 Samsdhi is slackness and closeness of style, so arranged 
as not to cause disgust. It consists in the ascent and 
descend of Caesura (Yati). (Vide Vamana's Vrtti quoted 
in K.P.P. p. 331). 

156 “The verbal and Ideal forms of 'sweetness' have been 
called Vag-rasa and Vastu-rasa respectively.” - Dr. D. K. 
Gupta, 'A Critical Study of Dandin', p. 151. 

On Dandln’s Madhurya, read Dr. V. Raghavan, Bhoja's. 
S.P., p. 274. 
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157 Vsrta is Upacsravacana and Varans is Pra&mssvacana 
Vide Dr, D. K. Gupta, Ibid, pp. 158-159. 

158 Bhoja's S. P., p. 289. 

159 Vamana talks of Rasa in connection with his Kaati if 
Bhamaha and Dandin held Rasa as Alamkara, Vamana 
termed it a Guna, i.e., the Arthagupa Kaati. 

Chapter Six 

160 Cf. Dhv, 51, ||, 18, 

161 Dr ' K- Krlshnamoorthy, The Dhvanysloka and its Critics 

P* 151, 1 

162 Bhsmaha again refers to the twofoldness of poetic figures 

, Bh ° r ; V : Ra0havan notes thess iwo seta of Bhsmaha 
(Bhoja's Sr, Pr, ( p, 378). 

163 It TT t 68 thiS ClaSSlflMtion Anvaysvya- 

V dS Bhl- 4 D° PtS SirayMira y |bh5 M as the basis, 
vide, Bhojas Sr, Pr., p, 380 etc. 

164 Vide, KASS (N.S. Ed.), pp, 5-7. 

165 Ibid, p. 7. 

166 Mr Banahattl regards Anuprssa and the Vrttis as a new 
featare of Udbha 5 a’s work. The Vfttis do not oxlt in 
Bhsmaha s work. Mammata's treatment of Anuprssa is 

167 Dagdin treats Anuprssa under Msdhuryaguna as Its verbal 

^corresponds to V F «ya„u pra , a. See D, Gupta, 

168 ThewordTstparyainthe definition of U(!nuprssa is 
i eXPlai " 9d * Prad,pakam 88 *"* The difference between 
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la^snuprssa and Ananvaya lies in thie l*. . , 

fatT'^r ‘^hdurthapaunaruktya only is* aimedtf i'n the 
latter case the same words occur nn +ha L • 
"Sabdabhedsd arthabhedah." * ax ' m: 

The Laanuprasa is fivefold according as a whole 
. Pada is re P®ated or a Pada, Pratlpadic etc, are repeated 

169 L'trBhttr'r ° f speech sh ° uid 

Rasa. Cf. Bhojas def, of Citra In S. K. (II. 358-9). 

170 It K ' ^' S ' P ' 329, " Ta “ | -7* etc." The point is 

t we s ouid not hold that when a figure is based on 

when hot anCB ,° f Sl "-‘ a a " d KriyS| 11 is u Pam5i; and 

Ith l th, ( ' S °" yVS v' resemblance . 1* ^ Slesa.The 
truft ,s that even a verbal resemblance may give rise to 

171 Vide Bhoja’s Nr, Pr,, pp, 127-128, 

m JmS r:r th , e T naie for traatin0 up ™ 

sense " “ ^ r °°‘ ° f of 

Vide V.S, Soweni's article on "A Hlstorv and 
Srgmficance of Upams" in Annals of the Bhandarkar Inst 
Voi, i (2), pp, 87-98 (1919-20), 

Cf. Dr, R. S. Betel's critical analysis and forthright 
observa ions in his paper "Treatment of Alamtaaa in 

2LJTTS « Hamackndra ". Polished In 
JOGRS Xli No, 4/88, I960, pp, 355-56. 

173 Vide KASS, p. 18 (N, S, Ed.) 

174 Hemachandra wanta to Include Ananvaya in Upams; bonce 
he drop, the word 'Bhede' found In Mamma t a's def. of 

Upams But ha le aware of the finer distinctions 
involved here. 







200 ‘Treatment of Love in Sanskrit Literature’ by Dr.S.K. De, 
p. 48 etc, 

201 K.A.S. VII. 23 ff, 

202 "Avaruddhapi parastrityucyate," 

203 D, R, (i|, 20,21) says : “Nanyodha'rigirase kvacit.'* 

But love for a maiden may be employed at will, 
in connection with the principal or the subordinate 
sentiments. Cf. Dhanika's remarks (D.R, |(, 28 ff) which 
Hemachandra paraphrases. 

204 R. II. 21 gives the same idea in almost the same terms. 

205 Cf. D.R.11,23 with Avaloka. 

206 Cf. D.R.II, 22-23a with Avaloka. 

207 According to Hass, the D.R. admits but 128 varieties. 
Vide The DaSarapa, p, 58 (Notes). 

208 Vide Dr. S. K. De, Treatment of Love in S. K. Litt., p. 19, 
Vide also N. N. Bhattacharya’s “History of Indian Erotic 
Literature”, Chap. VII, pp. 47-49, 56-57. 

209 Dr. Si K. De, Ibid, p. 52. 

210 Dr. S. K. De, Ibid. 

Chapter Eight 

211 Vide Dr. V. Raghavan, Bhoja’s Sr. Pr., pp. 540-41, etc. 

212 A. K. Warder (Indian Kavya Litt,, Chap, VI) critically 
reviews the Mahakavya ‘form’. 

21# B , h f’ s , k Pr ‘ PP- «2-3. Dr. Raghavan explicitly 
states (p, 709) : "Especially, the various elements of 
Sabdavaicitrya, Arthavaicitrya and Ubhayavaicitrya given by 
Hemachandra on pp. 334-341 are Bhoja's Gunas and 
Alamkaras of Sabda, Artha and both with reference to the 
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Prabandha as a whole. The commentary of Hemachandra 
here, is, again nothing but a reproduction from the Sr. Pr.’” 

214 The term ‘Vakyarthabhinaya' is intimately connected with 
Dhananjaya’s theory of Rasa. Vide D. R. IV. 

215 On the meaning of these three technical terms of Drama 
and Dance viz. Natya, Nrtya and Nrtta, read K. M. Varma’s 
study of these concepts in his monograph “Natya, Nrtta. 
and Nrtya : Their Meaning and Relation". 

216 Vide Bhoja's Sr. Pr., p.5 36. 

217 Vide D. R. with Avaloka and Laghutika (Ed T 

Venkatacarya) pp. 7-10 (1.7-9a). Also read Ibid, Intro.' pp' 
XXXII-XXXV. ’ PP " 

218 Bhoja's Sr. Pr. p, 538. 

219 Ibid, p. 538 

220 Dr. Raghavan (Ibid, p. 540-41) writes: “Of Sattaka, there 
is no mention at all in Dhananjaya. Bhoja’s position is 

. there is ^rely a variety similar to Natika,.... It is- 

called Sattaka and it differs from the Natika only in as- 
much as it has no Viskambhaka and Pravesaka, and is 

throughout in only one language.Sardatanaya adds 

the Totaka to the Natika and the Sattaka as types derived 
from the Nataka and Prakarana." 

221 Cf. Bhoja’s words quoted by Dr. V, Raghavan : 
“Vakyarthabhinayo’yam prakirtito natakadibhedena I 

Dvadasavidhapadarthabhinayamathayathasthitam vaksye 11'” 

Bhoja's Sr. Pr., p. 544. 

222 Bhoja’s &r. Pr., p. 546. 

223 Hemachandra also describes them as "Rapakam”. It is- 
the Sahityadarpana of ViSvanatha that employs the term 
"Uparupaka" for these minor shows, for the first time 
Cf. S. D. (VI.-3-6)* 
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224 ‘The Laws and Practice of Sanskrit Drama', p, 30. 



225 Dr. Gupta critically reviews Dandin's views on Katha etc. 
Vide 'A Critical study of Dandin', pp. 124-126. 

226 Hemachandra's varieties include Bhoja’s Akhyayika, 
Nidarsana, Pravahlika, Manthullika, Manikuiya, Katha, 
Parikatha, Khandakatha, Upakatha, Byhat-katha and 
Akhyana. Hemachandra also adopts tne Sakalakatha of 
Anandavardhana. He mentions the Upakhyana variety in 
the commentary (p. 463). Vide, Bhoja's Sr.Pr,, p. 619 etc, 

227 pp. 708-709. 

228 i.e. pp. 449-466 of the revised edition (1964). 

229 Bhoja’s Sr. Pr,, p. 312 

230 Vide Hemachandra's gloss (pp. 455-460) and the Viveka 
Vyakhys (pp. 455-460) which represent the passages in 
question. 

231 Bhoja's Sr, Pr., p. 315. 

232 Ibid, pp. 403-404. cf. K.A.S, p. 460 (Gloss and the Viveka), 

233 Bhoja's Sr. Pr., pp. 404-405, 

Chapter Nine 

234 Quoted in 'Language, Thought and Culture', p. 32. 

235 Ibid, pp. 121-22. 

236 Ibid, p. 132. 

237 Quoted in French by R. Gnoli (The Aesthetic Experience 
According to Abhinavagupta, (Intro.). Tr. fr, the French by 
Achilla Forler, Director, Alliance Francaise, Ahmedabad 
(1984). 

238 'Meditations on A Hobby Horse etc. pp. 5 & 11. 
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239 Paul Henley, “Language, Thought and Culture", p. 148. 

240 Vide A. Sankaran, Some Aspects of Litt. Criticism in 
S. K., p. 68. 

241 Paul Henley, Ibid, p. 231. 

242 Vide ‘Psychological Basis of Alariikara Litt.' in 'Sir 
Asuiosh Mookerji Silver Jubilee Volume', Calcutta 
University Publication, 111(2), 1925. 

243 ‘The Pattern of Criticism', Milwaukee (1953), p. 28. 

244 Published by Annamalai University, Annamalainagar, 1940 
(with a foreword by M. M. S. Kuppuswami Sastri). 

245 Vide K. Ram Pisharoti’s 'The Dhvanyaloka' (with Locana) 
puablished in Indian Thought, 1917, pp. 287-288. 

Also cf. “Poetic or artistic delight, which is its fruit 
par excellence, is of the order of Brahnmsvada, but 
differs from its fruit in being temporary". Dr. V. Raghavan, 
Aspects of Indian Poetics, p. 15. 

246 ‘The Doctrine of PratibhK in Ind. Philo.', Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. V. (Ml), 1923-24, pp. 1-2. 

.247 T. N. Sreekantaiyn, “'Imagination' Inindian Poetic etc" 
1980, p, 13. ? 

248 Vide Dr. S, K. De, HSP (Ml) pp. 41-42 for a concise, 
historical review of the concept of Pratibha, 

249 ‘The Doctrine of Pratibha in Indian Philosophy’, Ibid 
Vol. li, pp, 126-128. 

250 “‘imagination'' in Indian Poetics etc.', p. 21. Vide also 
Dr. K. Krishnamoorthi, “Essays in Sk. Criticism"pp. 187-198, 

251 Wimsatt l Brooks, Litt. Criticism, pp. 6, 99, 100-1. 

m Vide Dr. S. K. De, HSP (Ml), pp. 42-44. 
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253 Sr. R. G, Bhandarkar Commemorative Volume BORI 
Poona, 1917 pp, 375-386. 

254 Ibid, p, 386. 

255 Studies in Sanskrit SahityasSstra, 1983, pp. 1-18. 

256 Ibid, p. 17. 

257 Studies in Ind. Aestetics & Criticism, p. 179. RajaSekhara- 
classifies Harana into avoidable and acceptable. Vide 
Ibid, p. 184. 

258 Ibid, p. 184. 

259 Vide Ksemendra Studies by Dr. Suryakanta, Poona-2,. 
1954, pp. 50-62. Vide also Dr. S. K. De HSP (II) p. 37^ 
f.n. 5 and pp. 292-298 for a general idea of Kavisiksa and: 
the literature on it. 

260 Vide, ‘Studies in Sanskrit Sahityassstra', pp. 20-23; 24,. 
26-27. Dr. Kulkarni’s essay 'Sanskrit Rhetoricians on 
Poetic Conventions’is a brilliant, critical exposition of 
the topic. Vide, Ibid, Chap, 2. 

261 Ibid, p. 24. 

262 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar Vol. BORI, Poona, 1917, 

263 Vide Dri S. K, De, HSP (II) pp. 322-25. Also see Dr. K, 
Krishnamoorthy, The Dhvanyaloka and its Critics, Chap. 
VIII, p. 297. 

264 The Sahityadarpana, Notes, p. 15. 

265 Vide K.A.S., Vol. II, Notes, pp. 32,33, 38, etc. 

266 “Language Thought and Culture’’, pp. 187, 195. 

267 Aesthetic Rapture, Vol. II, p. 18. 

268 The Language Poets Use, p. 69. On Metaphor, see 
‘Literary Criticism’, pp. 69-70, 643-4. 
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269 Cf. Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja, Indian Theories of Meaning,, 
p. 264. Also see Dr. P. V. Kane's Notes to S.D. II, 

270 Literary Criticism, p. 284; also p. 294. 

271 ‘Studies in Ind. Aesthetics and Criticism’, p. 124. Also see 
p. 127. 

272 Ibid, pp. 165-167. Also vide ‘The Indian Theories of 
Meaning’, pp. 278-9 & f.n. 2. 

273 Hemachandra and the Eleventh Century Kashmir Poeticists, 
pp. 119-120. 

274 Vide, Prof. R. B. Athavaie, K.A.S., Vol. II, Notes, 
pp. 41-42; 50-67. 

275 Prof. S. P. Bhattacharya, Hemachandra and the Eleventh 
Cent. K. Poeticists, pp. 119-120. 
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tion Ahmedabad-14; Tejpal Vastupal Jain Charity Trust, 
Kalrkund, Dholka (Gujarat). 


l am also obliged to the following Jain Libraries and 
Shvetamber Murtipujak Jain Associations of Ahmedabad for 
their co-operation by way of advance orders for a few copies, 
inspired by the words of Learned Achaiyas Shri Rajayaeha- 
Bh C ? ary , a Shrl Devendr asaaarasurijl, Acharya Shri 


Acharya Nitisurlshvaraji Pustakalaya, Acharya Surendra- 
surishvra Jam Tatravajnana Shala, Dharnldhar Derasar Labdhl- 

Jat r Sa :‘sT: Samiti and ,ha S — £ 
Jam Sanghs of Navarangpura, Pankaj Society, Shanti Naoar 
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